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Have You SOLD Her? 





She is the richest, most intelligent, most particular woman in the World. She is Mrs. 


American Consumer. 


To sell her your products is one thing but to have her sold on them is another 
matter. Does she guide your purchasing decisions? 
You cannot maintain quality nor keep flavor and texture at an unvarying high 
level without standardizing on the ingredients you choose. Start now with uniform, 
dependable International Flours. 













NG WHEAT FLOURS a 
‘obin Hood 
Cinderella 

Seal of Minnesota 


ANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Minute Man 






INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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Busy with wartime activities—hampered 
by y stioning— thousands of women who 
used to bake their ow? cakes are now 
puying your cakes. 

Will they keep on being your cake 
customers in years to come? 

The answer 1 in the qualtty of the cakes 
you re baking for them today! 


> OW is the time to 
NAIL DOWN your cake husiness! 


To give poth plain and fancy cakes the greatest possible consumer appeal, 
75 years 


rely 00 Pillsbury’s Cake Flours. They re the notable result of (1) 
experience in producing top-quality flour, (2) exceptional facilities for 
selecting and storing particularly desirable wheats, (3) precision milling 


methods and equipment, (4) constant laboratory and cake-baking tests tO 


assure uniform quality: 


PILLSBURY’S BAKERY CAKE FLOURS © 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. ° General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


domesti and anad foreign 
c Cc a, $5 
’ gn. 
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YEAST FACTS 


Maintaining Purity of the Strains with the Aid 
of a Microscope. 
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IN REVIEW 





How high quality 
is maintained 


HE Fleischmann Laboratories havc 
tm or more useful strains of yeast — 
selected from thousands secured from all 
over the world — under constant cultiva- 
tion. And they have developed a way of 
keeping each strain pure. 


Maintenance of pure cultures of yeast i: 
one of the greatest steps forward in yeast 
production. For all these strains have 
strong tendencies to degenerate. 


Special equipment and processes devised 
by the Fleischmann Laboratories main- 


tain the purity of the 400 strains. They 
are propagated under the most carefully 


Bread 
ts basie 


controlled conditions of environment. 


Yeast plants are finicky eaters. Their food 
must be exactly right to keep them grow- 
ing. And even though ingredients vary by 
season and source, the Fleischmann 
Laboratories have developed special 


mashes to keep the high quality of yeast 
constant. 


It is this scientifically maintained con- 
stancy of quality that is the baker’s best 
guarantee of a good loaf of bread with 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 








Every User of Fleischmann’s Yeast Knows That He Gets: 











good as the next. 


step with gas production. 


8 Safety of Ingredients — 


Most Good Bread Is Made With 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


I Uniformity — So that each loaf of bread can be exactly as 


2 Balanced Fermentation — So maturing of the gluten keeps 


A 9 
“Insurance” that Fleischmann’s Yeast 


will help produce a fine quality loaf of bread. 


A Dependable Distribution Service — So you're sure of receiv- 
ing your yeast — fresh and in the 
ss . 
proper amount when you need it. 












FLEISCHMANN 
1868-1945 





ANNIVERSARY 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 


SS 








Bakers who select their flour as care- 
fully as we select our wheat appreciate 
the inherent values of these three 


great flours. 


From the high plains wheats of rich 
parentage that grow west of our fine 
mill we have opportunity to get the 


ideal wheats for your ideal flours. 








Expert Milling Completes the Job 








ALVA ROLLER MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Simplify Your Many Jobs in One 
Stroke By Using Good Flour! 


Good, strong flour with great 
capacity actually takes care 


Flour Milling Capacity of many bakeshop troubles all 
5000 Sacks 
by itself. 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 


Don't complicate your many 


problems by not being sure 









of flour quality. Make sure 
with Kelly's Famous. 











“he WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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IT PAYS 
TO LINE UP 
WITH CHASE: 








When you entrust your packaging problems 
to Chase, you are not just “buying bags”— 
you are asking that your package be tailored 
to your product. 


Through 98 years of experience Chase has 
learned which materials, which styles of bags 
are best for thousands of different commodi- 
ties—that knowledge plus the ability to pro- 
duce economically any kind of commercial bag 
is getting your problem down to cases—why 
it pays to line up with Chase. 


CHASE BAG Co. 













GENERAL SALES OFFICE.309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY cur cae ced aesanes ne o. 
INSON, KAN. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. PORTLAND, ORE. WICHITA, KAN. 
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_ FAMOUS THREES 


Pasay wut tle mecgmrie PUK T PARSER” 





‘i 








The Three Bears » » » remember how they cornered Goldilocks in the upstairs bedroom? 


Would she awake in time? Would she get away? Gosh, the suspense was awful! 


Thr ece- step Aer ation takes all the suspense out of flour aging. Like this: the flour 


is aerated just before it goes to our 50,000 cwt. capacity aging bins. . . it’s bulked up with 


. it’s aerated again after it leaves the bins for packing. 


. triple-aerated, stored for the right time at the right temperature 


20% air all during the aging process. . 
Result, bin-aged flour . . 
for perfect aging . . . delivered to you accurately milled, every sack uniform, ready for 
immediate use. 





BIN-AGED* flour is available only from Atkinson. 





= I's = 
ERIN= 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


f 





*Registered trade mark. 

















Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


For a Loaf of Bread with 


Better Texture ... Better Volume 
.. » Better Keeping Qualities 


use PIKES PEAK FLOUR milled from virgin wheat grown in the High 
Altitude Wheat Empire. Satisfied bakers using PIKES PEAK FLOUR 
tell us they obtain a good-tasting loaf with a fine close texture. The dough 
fills out the pan and rises evenly, giving a smooth, rounded top to the loaf 
seldom obtained with other flours, plus superior keeping qualities, because 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR has greater absorption. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS.... for all your baking requirements 


Sering he Bakers of America for ouen S58 years 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Saker... PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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ODT Promises Boxcar Improvement 
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CAR SCARCITY PASSED PEAK 
INDUSTRY COMMITTEE TOLD 


Westward Movement of Loaded and Unloaded Cars Now 
Exceeding Eastbound by 500 Daily, Officials State 
in Rejecting Request for 2,500 Empties 


Movement of boxcars from eastern 
to western lines, loaded and unloaded, 
is currently exceeding eastward ship- 
ments by about 500 cars a day, rail- 
road organization officials said in tell- 
ing the flour and grain industries that 
the boxcar jam had passed its peak 
and that car supplies would gradually 
loosen up for western states here- 
after. 

At a meeting in Washington last 
week between railroad officials, gov- 
ernment agency heads and represen- 
tatives of western grain and flour 
interests, rejection was made of the 
request of a committee of the latter 
group for an Interstate Commerce 
Commission order requiring delivery 
of 2,500 boxcars daily to western 
lines, with 60% to be earmarked for 
Missouri River crossings, Minneapolis 
and points west. Government offi- 
cials told the group that the boxcar 
delivery cycle had definitely turned 
and that the improved trend will 
continue and mark the end of the 
slow corrective period which followed 
last winter’s traffic congestion in the 
East. 

A net western movement of 500 
cars daily would require about 60 
days to restore the balance and re- 
duce the excess of some 35,000 cars 
of western lines which are now in 
eastern territory. , 

Senator Reed of Kansas who at- 
tended the meeting told The North- 
western Miller’s representative that 
he believed that by the end of the 
week the car situation in Kansas City 
and Omaha would be perceptibly re- 
lieved. After the meeting of the mid- 
western committee with Col. J. M. 
Johnson, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, Senator Reed 
conferred with Col. Johnson and offi- 
cials of the Association of American 
Railroads. He asked the railroads 
to attain a daily delivery rate of 
1,600 empties to western gateways. 
If this goal is attained, the western 


PEARLED BARLEY BOUGHT 
BY WFA FOR RUSSIA 

Washington, D. C. — The War 
Food Administration last week 
purchased 1,367,100 Ibs of pearled 
barley for the Russian Arctic pro- 
gram. 

H. C. Knocke & Co., Chicago, 
Ill, sold 607,100 Ibs at $4.59 
sack, f.o.b. mill, with freight to 
the West coast $1.04 additional. 

Washburn-Wilson Feed Co., 
Moscow, Idaho, sold 480,000 Ibs 
at $5.25, delivered West coast. 

Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl., 
sold 280,000 Ibs at $4.67 f.o.b. 
mill or $5.58 delivered West 
coast. 

The WFA also purchased 14, 
160,000 Ibs of rye flour for the 
same account, but details of ven- 
dors and prices are not yet 
available. 


problem can be met, the senator 
thinks. The current delivery rate is 
around 1,000 cars. 

According to railroad officials the 
request for 2,500 cars is impossible 
of fulfillment and would completely 
bog down railroad movement and 
create chaos in car supplies else- 
where. 


Mills See Little Change 


Although some government officials 
say that the boxcar situation is be- 
coming easier, and for that reason 
refuse to take action to speed up 
delivery of empties to western lines, 
most mills and elevators see no 
worthwhile improvement. Funda- 
mentally, the trouble seems to be 
that the cars delivered at western 
gateways do not get out to the wheat 
country. Consequently, the prob- 
lem is the most acute there. Cars 
must soon be obtained to bring about 
relief and permit mills to run. Un- 
less wheat is moved from the coun- 
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try to the mills and terminal ele- 
vators, congestion when the new crop 
moves will be tragic. As one miller 
puts it, the whole milling picture 
is about to collapse if something is 
not done to move wheat in and flour 
out. Many mills have one to two- 
day shutdowns each week. 


Terminal Car Receipts 


Car receipts of grain at five prin- 
cipal terminal markets show some 
slight expansion in the past week. To- 
tal cars of wheat, corn and oats re- 
ceived at Chicago, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, St. Louis and Du- 
luth amounted to 6,595 last week. In 
the four preceding weeks the totals, 
in order, were 6,521, 6,371, 5,666 and 
6,003. 

A curious sidelight on the car sit- 
uation is that shipments of hay to 
the Kansas City market are so heavy 
now that a permit system was ap- 
plied last week to control this move- 
ment. Cars are more plentiful in 
the hay-corn country than in the 
wheat area. 


Wheat Export Hampered 


The car shortage was beginning to 
pinch the army flour and CCC wheat 
movement for export for European 
relief needs. Export of wheat from 
seaport terminals has been rapid 
from stocks which were located in 
export positions but only relatively 

(Continued on page 84.) 





Initial Soft Wheat Green Dot 
Flour Purchases 335,000 Sacks 


Chicago, Ill.—Following through on 
its recently announced intentions to 
extend flour purchases into soft 
wheat types, the army last week 
purchased approximately 335,000 
sacks of soft wheat green dot flour 
for shipment in April. In announc- 
ing its decision, the army said the 
soft wheat purchases were to be 
made so that more equitable distri- 
bution of government purchase or- 
ders could be made among the vari- 
ous mills of the country and permit 
the entire milling industry to help 
the army meet its flour requirements. 
Procurement officials have expressed 
satisfaction with the amount of soft 
wheat flour obtained on the first re- 
quests. 

Further extensive purchases of 
regular army flour were made in 
Buffalo and in the Southwest. The 
multiwall business placed with Buf- 
falo mills was made at a price repre- 
senting the New York ceiling, less 
freight, and the southwestern sales 
generally ran a few cents under the 
ceiling price for the regular army 
flour of 11.70% protein. The sales 
made a few cents under the ceiling 
were reported to be largely attribut- 
able to the fact that army should 
not have to pay more for flour than 
the sales being made to the com- 
mercial bakery trade. 

Army buyers continue in the mar- 
kei for flour and requirements are 
such that practically continuous buy- 
ing is expected in coming weeks. 
The story of the army’s increasing 
flour needs seems to simmer down to 
the fact that many other items are 
not available and consequently have 
to be replaced by flour. Unexpected 


prisoner food liabilities and unusual 
civilian requirements multiply the 
army’s flour needs, all of which makes 
flour almost the No. 1 item in the 
army food picture. For relief flour 
the army is taking all offerings up 
to a high ash level. 

Commenting on the army’s soft 
wheat flour buying program, the Mill- 
ers National. Federation points out 
that there are two aspects of the 
program which millers should con- 
sider carefully. 

First, the army’s current require- 
ments are undoubtedly substantially 
larger than they have been in the 
past. Ample evidence of this lies 
in the fact that the army is buying 
soft wheat flours for civilian feeding 
in liberated areas, whereas hard 
wheat flours exclusively have been 
bought for this purpose heretofore. 
It is apparent that the army came 
to the conclusion that it could obtain 
these added quantities of soft wheat 
flour with less effort than it could 
bring about an equal expansion of 

(Continued on page 84.) 


Prisoners of War 
Out as Millers 
Manpower Source 


Washington, D. C.—Any hope that 
prisoner of war labor might be avail- 
able to the milling industry to meet 
the manpower shortage that is one 
limiting factor on all-out flour pro- 
duction program, has received a jolt. 

At the recent conferences of War 
Food Administration flour milling ad- 
visory committee in Washington to 
discuss the huge flour export relief 
plan, prisoner labor was cited as the 
only government answer to millers’ 
need for a greater labor supply to 
meet expanded army flour buying ex- 
pectations. 

Now reconversion jitters are again 
sweeping over labor leaders and gov- 
ernment officials and plans are being 
drawn to remove prisoners of war 
from domestic industries to make way 
for an expected labor displacement 
when V-E day munitions production 
cut-backs are ordered. 

On the basis of present labor sup- 
ply, the milling industry will be on- 
ly slightly affected by this decision 
but the feed and fertilizer industries 
will be more seriously hit. Govern- 
ment feed management specialists say 
they are making every effort to re- 
tain prisoners at feed industry plants 
but it now appears that labor union 
pressure has taken advantage of the 
reconversion uncertainty to cause a 
withdrawal of this class of labor. 

When this action will be taken has 
not been announced and it is inferred 
that prisoner withdrawal from plants 
will be gradual. 

Previously, War Food Administra- 
tor Marvin Jones had appealed to 
farmers to plant the full crop acre- 
age called for in this year’s goals, 
and renewed his pledge of WF'A’s full 
co-operation in obtaining the labor 
needed for cultivating and harvesting 
all the crops planted. 

“Regardless of war developments, 
another record output of food and 
fiber crops is urgently needed,” Judge 
Jones said. 

Pointing to the War Department’s 
announcement of March 3 that 100,- 
000 additional German prisoners of 
war are to be brought to the United 
States, Judge Jones said he expected 
that about 30,000 of these prisoners 
would be available to farmers in la- 
bor deficit areas this summer and fall. 
This will increase the anticipated 
supply of war prisoners for farm 
work to 100,000 at the harvest peak. 
The largest number of prisoners used 
in agriculture last year was approxi- 
mately 70,000. 





UNRRA Buying Success Depends on Subsidy 


Washington, D. C.—Officials of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration say that they will shortly be in the market for flour, but 
have been warned that they may have difficulty in placing orders unless the 
subsidy problem is settled. Flour industry officials here doubt that UNRRA 
will have trouble in obtaining flour once Congress acts on present icyislation, 
which exempts flour from the subsidy ban contained in the stabilization act. 
UNRRA flour purchases, it is understood, would be for May delivery at ports. 

UNRRA is meeting the same difficulty others have found in obtaining 
semolina. War Food Administration procurement officials say they are sev- 
eral million pounds behind in semolina requirements and do not expect relief 
until deliveries of durum to mills improve. 
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OPA OPENS WAY FOR PRICE 
RISES ON PREPARED FLOUR 


Requirement That Mills’ Current Earnings Be Less Than 
Prewar Level Is Dropped in Revised 
Regulation 


Washington, D. C.—The procedure 
under which processors of prepared 
flour mixes may obtain individual in- 
creases in their ceiling prices has 
been revised by the Office of Price 
Administration by eliminating the 
requirement that their current over- 
all earnings be less than those of a 
representative peacetime period. 

OPA said that most processors of 
prepared flour mixes are multiple 
product firms, among them being 
many small firms which, prior to 
price control, customarily sold cer- 
tain of their products at lower prices 
and lower mark-ups than their 
larger competitors with well adver- 
tised national brands. Rising costs 
of raw materials have been particu- 
larly serious for the low margin prod- 
ucts of these firms and some of them 
may be forced to abandon produc- 
tion unless given an upward adjust- 


ment in maximum prices, OPA de- 
clared. 

The restriction on firms with great- 
er than peacetime earnings had pre- 
vented relief in such cases, and the 
easing of the restriction is designed 
to prevent disappearance of low cost 
items from the market, the price 
agency explained. 

This amendment, which becomes 
effective April 7, 1945, places two 
limitations on increases that may be 
granted for processors’ sales of pre- 
pared flour mixes. They are: 

1.—The processors’ adjusted ceil- 
ing price cannot exceed the factory- 
door costs of the product if the ap- 
plicant shows any profit on his flour 
mix department during his latest 12- 
month accounting period. Factory- 
door costs include direct costs plus 
factory overhead. 

2.—If flour mixes are being sold at 





New High Set in 


April Flour 


Subsidy Rate Outside Pacific 


Washington, D. C.—A Ic increase in flour subsidy rates for wheat out- 
side the Pacific Coast and a ',¢ reduction on Pacific Coast wheat was an- 
nounced by the Defense Supplies Corp., March 31, for the month of April. The 
April rates are 28c bu on all wheat ground outside the Pacific Coast area, 
except wheat originating in the Pacific Coast area, and 26c for all wheat 
ground in the Pacific area or wheat originating in that area wherever ground. 

The 28c rate is the highest so far announced by DSC and is within 2c of 
the maximum subsidy that could be paid if all wheat were selling at ceiling 


prices. 


Debate on the manpower bill has been occupying the attention of the 


Senate, so no progress has yet been made in that legislative branch with 
the special flour subsidy bill which the House passed last week. At the re- 
quest of the Secretary of War, the House took the flour subsidy appropria- 
tions out of the general Reconstruction Finance Corp. measure and made it 


a separate bill. 


previously had passed on the general RFC funds. 


This measure must have the approval of the Senate which 


No trouble is expected in 


the Senate with the special House bill, and possibly final action can be ob- 


tained on the subsidy this week. 


The following table shows the monthly subsidy rates since the program 








was started: 
Flour Subsidy Rates 

The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies 

Corp. are shown below, with comparisons; in cents per bushel: 
Outside Pacific Area 
Hard Soft Pacific Area 

1945—Month Wheat Wheat Durum All Wheat 
RS See eee ye 28 28 28 26 
IE Title Bang othe 6 apd b.0.04 6 ino Do 27 27 27 2614 
Gi Vk s a sates ne Waekbn'e 25, 25144 2514 26, 
SE GPR bone nee 0604 « 23 23 23 27 { 

1944—Month 
I o's Wiles hu code ba ne 19 19 19 19 
SN ars Ws cb '5.d.b8 0.8 oo 00° 18 18 18 18 
RE eee 17 17 17 17 
SE ORES 6:00 6.b.50:0'85 00050 18 1044 204%, 21% 
MNO Caicos a ghbpassswsees 11 2 11y, 174, 
SERS Viv :6 kc 6.6 0Ghs win tba. 13 0 14 18 
CSE POS 6 gerne eee one sae 15, 4y, 13 19 
GEENA aa 0 ees eee 19 18 204, 26 
MM ahaUeKG eas cess Geeabes de sbe 254 12 2014 26 
SE Se oN 5455 bee Mek iera cba ve 25144 12 20 24 
EE ap OSs wun 6 Seok cs ble Se ele 25 12 16 24 
NN. rs diss ven Gawyes oe 221, 12 16 2414 
ECV hens babs bos. es 21 oY, ly, 181, 

1943— 
MNS. 8066 Sbcaedasb avid 16 51, 6 14 























a loss, the processors’ adjusted ceil- 
ing price cannot exceed the total 
costs of the product. Total costs are 
obtained by adding to processing 
costs the general administrative and 
selling costs, OPA said. 

In no event, OPA said, may the 
processors’ ceiling price exceed the 
general level of manufacturers’ prices 
prevailing for the same kind of mix. 

This amendment also provides for 
manufacturers of all prepared flour 
mixes, except pancake and waffle 
mixes, to report their ceiling prices 
on or before April 27, 1945. Manu- 
facturers of pancake and waffle mixes 
have already provided this informa- 
tion. 

Following is the text of amend- 
ment 2 to supplement 3 to Food 
Products Regulation 1 (Prepared 
Flour Mixes): 

(Document No. 45039) 

Food Products Regulation 1, supplement 
3, is amended in the following respects: 

1. Section 8 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 8. Adjustment of maximum prices— 
(a) When adjustments may be granted. 
Either upon application for adjustment in 
accordance with Revised Procedural Regu- 


lation 1, or on his own motion, the Price 
Administrator may adjust a _ processor's 
maximum price established for an item 
under this supplement where it appears 
that: 

(1) The maximum price is below the 


general level of prices prevailing for the 
same or similar items sold to the same 
class of purchasers by other processors; 

(2) The maximum price is such as to 
prevent or threaten to prevent his con- 
tinued production of the item; 

(3) An increase in the maximum price 
will enable him to continue production; 


(4) The loss of his production would 
result in consumers having to pay higher 
prices for the same or for the most nearly 


similar item available; 

(5) In the judgment of the Price Ad- 
ministrator an increase in his maximum 
price \would, under all the circumstances, 
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be in furtherance of the purposes of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, and Executive Orders 9250 and 
9328. 

(b) Amount of adjustment, The maxi- 
mum price as adjusted under this section 
shall in no event exceed the general level 
of prices prevailing for the same or simi- 
lar items of flour mixes sold to the same 
class of purchasers by other processors. 
Subject to this limitation and the limita- 
tion of paragraph (a) (5), the adjusted 
maximum price shall not exceed the fol- 
lowing - amount: 

(1) Processing 
the applicant had any 
income and excess profits 
flour mix operations during 
cent fiscal period; 

(2) Total costs of the item if the ap- 
plicant had no net profit (before income 
and excess profits taxes) on his flour mix 
operations during his most recent fiscal 


item, if 
net profit (before 
taxes) on his 

his most re- 


costs for the 


period. 

(c) Cost definitions. (1) ‘Processing 
costs” shall be determined per unit to in- 
clude actual costs (not to exceed maximum 
prices and lawful wages) of (i) ingredients, 
(ii) packaging materials, (iii) direct labor, 
(iv) indirect labor, (v) incoming trans- 
portation, (vi) outgoing transportation if 
sold on a delivered basis, (vii) depreciation, 
(viii) factory rental,- (ix) insurance and 
(x) all other,cost factors generally per- 
taining to processing operations, but shall 


not include general administrative and sell- 
ing costs. 

(2) “Total costs’ shall be determined 
by adding to processing costs general ad- 
ministrative and selling costs. 

2. Section 10 is amended to 
follows: 

Sec. 10. Reports which sellers must file. 
Within twenty days after the effective date 
of this amendment, every processor (ex- 
cept processors of pancake and waffle 
mixes) who has a maximum price subject 
to this supplement, or within 20 days after 
a maximum price has been established in 
the manner explained in section 9 (a) or 
11 (j) of this supplement, shall report by 
letter to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., as follows: 


read as 


(a) A description of each item, nam- 
ing the brand, kind of mix, package type 
and size, including bulk size; 

(b) The price to each class of customer 
to which the item is sold, whether the 
price is f.o.b. or delivered, and if f.o.b. 
the shipping point; 


(c) The regulation under which the price 
was determined. 

This amendment 
April 7, 1945. 


shall become effective 





Rationing Rules Relaxed to Curb 
Threat to Bakery Products Output 


Washington, D. C.—Bakers who 
used up stocks of rationed ingredients 
faster than they should have in this 
quarter will be allowed to draw on 
next quarter’s allotments to keep 
from closing up, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. 

At the same time, the War Food 
Administration reduced the lard set- 
aside 7% lbs to 5% lbs from each 
100 Ibs of live hog slaughtered. The 
set-aside proved too great, in view of 
the current small production of lard, 
and it was seriously interfering with 
the ability of bakers and other indus- 
trial users to obtain the amount of 
lard to which they were entitled un- 
der the rationing program. Pre- 
viously WFA had lifted the set-aside 
entirely in a number of east and west 
coast states where lard supplies were 
short and bakery production threat- 
éned with stoppage. 

Restrictions on the use of rationed 
foods that limited industrial users’ 
use to the amount of their allotment 
for the first quarter of 1945, were 
removed effective March 26. 

The limitation on use, which was 
to have remained in effect through 
March 31, was removed, OPA said, 
because some industrial users, in 
budgeting their allotments, miscal- 
culated their rate of use and have no 
supplies left for the rest of the quar- 
ter. 

Removal of the limitation will per- 
mit these industrial users to con- 
tinue operations by using some of 
the rationed foods from their allot- 
ments for the second quarter, which 
have been available since March 16. 

Restrictions on the amount of ra- 
tioned: food industrial users could ob- 
tain and use were necessary to pre- 


vent excessive buying and use when 
a large number of unrationed foods 
were returned to the rationing pro- 
gram, OPA said. Information ob- 
tained by OPA indicated that some 
industrial users had accumulated a 
large reserve of ration evidences 
(checks, coupons, etc.) with which 
to obtain rationed food as well as 
physical inventories of rationed foods 
in excess of the amount they needed 
to operate their businesses. 

The limitation on. the amount of 
rationed foods industrial users could 
acquire expired on March 15, 1945. 
As of that date, industrial users 
have been permitted to obtain their 
allotments for the second quarter. 

It is possible to remove the limita- 
tion on use before March 31 because 
it has already served the purpose 
of putting industrial users on notice 
that inventories in excess of an 
amount permitted by the rationing 
regulations will be taken up during 
the second allotment period. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NUTRITION FOUNDATION 
ANNOUNCES NEW GRANTS 


New York, N. Y.—Appropriations 
of $914,190 for 100 correlated re- 
search grants to increase _ basic 
knowledge in the field of nutrition 
have been made by the Nutrition 
Foundation since its creation on 
March 12, 1942, it was announced 
recently by George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the foundation, at its third 
anniversary meeting. 

These grants, made possible by 
contributions from the food industry, 
have been made to 44 universities 
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OPA INVESTIGATES 
PRICE TRICKS 


Denver, Colo.—There are some 
grocery establishments in various 
parts of Colorado, according to 
complaints investigated by the 
Office of Price Administration, 
where control figures for the costs 
on which ceilings were deter- 
mined were arrived at by elab- 
orate subterfuge. An example is 
an establishment operating a bak- 
ery in conjunction with its gro- 
cery departments. Evidence has 
been gathered here and there by 
OPA operatives that controls for 
bakery prices in some instances 
were determined in this manner: 
The firm ordered sugar as an in- 
dustrial user for its bakery. A 
portion of this sugar is trans- 
ferred by a bookkeeping “sale” to 
the bakery department at retail 
price. The same is done with flour 
and other ingredients. These fig- 
ures then are displayed as the 
cost of producing the product and 
a reasonable profit margin then 
is added to fix the final ceiling, 
thus giving the sweet goods an 
inflated price. 





and medical centers in the United 
States and Canada, in building up 
an organized research program, Mr. 
Sloan said. 

Grants totaling $258,100 were made 
at the meeting, Mr. Sloan said, cov- 
ering six new research projects and 
24 renewals of grants for studies 
now under way. . 
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Wheat Identification 
Short Course Planned 
for Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo.—The outstand- 
ing success of the wheat variety 
identification school being held at 
Kansas State College under Prof. L. 
P. Reitz and Lt. (j.g.) F. T. Dines, 
has prompted authorities to schedule 
a short course at the Kansas City 
Board of Trade April 7 and 8 for 
employees of the Kansas Grain In- 
spection Department and others. 

So successful have students been 
in identifying each variety of wheat 
grown in this area that Lt. Dines, 
who got a leave from the navy to 
conduct these classes, already says 
one half of those attending the school 
are experts and few miss more than 
one or two kernels per 100 in a 
sample. 

The course was originally sched- 
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uled for one week and a small at- 
tendance was anticipated. Many ac- 
tually were turned away last week 
and the course is being continued an- 
other five days for those who were 
unable to attend the first session. 

More than 40 millers, cereal chem- 
ists and grain men completed the 
course last week. Many of them are 
qualified to instruct others in wheat 
identification, an art that few per- 
sons knew before these sessions were 
started. 
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CO-OP PATRONAGE SAVINGS 
ON REVOLVING FUND BASIS 


St. Paul, Minn.—Cash patronage 
payments of approximately $250,000 
are being mailed to members of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation, the nation’s largest grain 
marketing co-operative. This is the 
second annual payment, covering the 
retirement of preferred stock issued 
on the basis of co-operative savings 
made through marketing and mer- 
chandising grain for the fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1940. The stock was 
issued to build a capital reserve with 
which to expand operations. Re- 
tirement payments were authorized 
when total net savings reached $5,- 
000,000. 

Savings by Grain Terminal in the 
past crop year far exceed the total 
of cash payments being made to re- 
tire the second year’s savings for 
farmers. Savings for the past crop 
year are estimated to be in excess of 
$2,000,000. 

Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation now operates in eight 
states, but the bulk of its business 
is done in the four spring wheat 
states of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Montana. It be- 
gan operations on June 1, 1938, with 
a handful of co-operative elevators 
and a few hundred farmers. Now 
more than 500 co-operative country 
elevators are either owned by or are 
affiliated with the Grain Terminal. 
Its members operate co-operatively 
eight terminal and subterminal ele- 
vators with a total storage capacity 
of more than 10,000,000 bus. They 
also own 44 lumber yards, which like- 
wise are operated co-operatively. 
Volume of grain handled annually in 
the past year was almost 200,000,000 
bus.. 
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VALLEY MILLS DESTROYED 


Jackson, Miss.—The Valley Mills 
Co., Jackson, was recently destroyed 
by a fire which swept through the 
building. W. W. Wright, president 
of the firm which handled food- 
stuffs and grain, has estimated the 
loss at more than $500,000. 








March Flour Output Up 


The production of flour during March, 1945, showed an increase of 1,420,- 
263 sacks over the output of a year ago, according to figures compiled by 


The Northwestern Miller. 


The output during March, 1945, totaled 15,576,- 


972 sacks, representing 73% of the total output of the United States. This 
compares with an output of 14,221,672 sacks in March a year ago, and 14,- 
156,709 sacks during the month of February, 1945. 
Two years ago the output for February, with only 65% of the total out- 
put reported, was 14,045,087 sacks, and three years ago 10,953,401 sacks. 
Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 


years are shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 








Previous March 

March, 1945 month 1944 1943 1942 
oo ree ys aes tee ee *3,506,758 3,222,266 3,027,657 3,075,727 2,502,475 
POSURE. ob pewosas ees suey ose 5,798,335 5,170,412 5,028,140 5,223,109 4,149,559 
POD. FSS 2 wis Woks sO 0 Rea'o es 2,121,967 1,898,500 2,206,319 2,229.508 1,670,894 
Central and Southeast ...... *2,456,940 2,277,189 2,403,664 2,173,473 1,470,996 
North Pacific Coast ......... 1,692,972 1,653,305 1,490,929 1,343,270 1,159,477 
OCR, UsideN eX ost ooade wees 15,576,972 14,221,672 14,156,709 14,045,087 10,953,401 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 

Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 

*778,338 732,025 692,246 963,387 680,224 


Oe Pres ot ern 
*Preliminary. 
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LIBERATION TREAT—The first white bread they have had for more 
than three years is given to internees recently released from the Bilibid 


prison camp in Manila. 


The civil affairs section of the army had the 


bread baked in a field kitchen north of Manila, and it was distributed by 
the Red Cross civil war aid men to the internees two days after their 


liberation. 





Expect New Record Lake Season 


Washington, D. C. — The Senate 
war investigating committee has re- 
ported a greatly improved outlook for 
Great Lakes shipping which will per- 
mit heavier movement of grains and 
vitally needed iron ores. 

Chairman Meade said in a commit- 
tee statement that inquiries indicated 
the “dark picture” had cleared and 
that it would be possible, except for 
unforeseen contingencies, to move 
necessary commodities through the 
Great Lakes and Great Lakes ter- 
minals. 

The committee’s investigation dis- 
closed that officials of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, War Man- 
power Commission, War Food Admin- 
istration and War Production Board 
estimate that 340,000,000 bus of 
wheat could be moved this year, as 
compared with 280,000,000 bus during 
the 1944 season. 

Senator Meade reported that ap- 
proximately 25,000 elevators contain- 
ing wet corn are being emptied, and 
at last week-end, only 1,900 remain 
filled. 


¥ ¥ 


Buffalo Ships are Ready 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Clearance from this 
port of the freighter Lehigh on 
March 29 opened the 1945 Great 
Lakes navigation season here. The 
ship loaded at the Canadian Pool ele- 
vator and was destined for Detroit. 
The March 29 opening is one of the 
earliest on record. 

There are approximately 75 freight- 
ers tied up in the Buffalo harbor. 
Most of them have steam up and are 
ready to sail but are marking time 
until cargoes are available at upper 
lake ports. 

Activities were expected to speed 
up considerably with navigation un- 
der way at Cleveland and Port Col- 
borne, Ont. Shipping officials are 
generally of the opinion that break- 
ing up of the ice fields through the 
mild weather will enable ships of the 
winter grain fleet to make their first 
trips without difficulty. 

There are 10 winter grain boats 
with cargoes tied up in Buffalo. De- 


lay in unloading has been due to lack 
of railroad cars at the elevators and 
strong currents in the Buffalo river. 


First Ship in at Duluth 


Duluth, Minn. — The Great Lakes 
navigation season for 1945 was 
opened here March 28 with the ar- 
rival of the Canadian Steamer Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy. This was the 
second earliest opening of the season, 
the earliest being March 26, 1942. 

The Shaughnessy cleared from Mid- 
land, Georgian Bay, earlier “in the 
week and took on approximately 350,- 
000 bus of barley for unloading at 
Superior, Wis. The ship returned light 
to the Canadian lakehead, presumably 
to take on a cargo of grain for de- 
livery at some eastern lake port. 

Further movement of Canadian 
grain into local elevators is expected, 
once the ship movement gets into full 
swing. The rush of ships from lower 
lake ports for grain and iron ore car- 
goes is expected next week. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BURTON FORD NEW MANAGER 
THOS. PHILLIPS BAG FIRM 


Burton Ford, sales manager for 
the Valve Bag Division of St. Regis 
Paper Co. since April, 1928, has re- 
signed his post to become director 
and general manager of the Thos. 
Phillips Co., Akron, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of paper and paper bags. 

Mr. Ford is long experienced in all 
phases of the paper shipping sack 
industry. He is a consultant to the 
paper division of the War Produc- 
tion Board and a director of the 
Phoenix Supplies Co., of Cleveland, 
and the International Purchasing Co., 
Boston. 

Following his early work in the 
fertilizer industry, Mr. Ford served 
as division manager of the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. at Alexandria, 
Va., from 1920 to 1922. He was sec- 
retary and general manager of the 
National Lime Association from. 1922 
to 1926. Prior to joining the St. 
Regis organization in 1928, he direct- 
ed his own organization. 
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MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING FIRM 


PURCHASES SLATER, MO., MILL 


Kansas City Company to Maintain Present Operations of 
Soft Wheat Flour Producer—Purchase Includes 
Elevators and Warehouses 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, last 
week completed arrangements to buy 
the Slater, Mo., Mill & Elevator Co., 
it was announced April 2 by John W. 
Cain, president of the Midland com- 
pany. In purchasing this Missouri 
mill the Midland company enters the 
soft wheat flour business. The Slater 
company name will be continued and 
the brands, which include the soft 
wheat flours, Menu and Hummer, 
will be maintained. 

The Slater mill has a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,600 sacks, and total stor- 
age capacity of 280,000 bus. The 
mill is frame covered with steel sheet- 
ing, and the storage consists of wood 
cribbing. Part of the storage is lo- 
cated at Norton, Mo. The property 
also includes a feed manufacturing 
unit, a 300-sack corn meal mill, and 
a special packaging department. The 
Midland company will make all types 
of soft wheat flour. 

By acquiring this property, the 
Midland company enlarges its total 
milling capacity to 9,350 sacks daily. 
Its mill at Kansas City is rated at 
4,000 sacks, the Blackwell, Okla., mill 
at 2,000 and the mill at Newton, 
Kansas, at 1,750. 

In addition to the mill and elevator 
properties, the purchase includes 
warehouse outlets at Hannibal, Louis- 
iana, Jefferson City, Eldon, Fulton 
and Trenton, all in Missouri. The 
Midland company plans to make im- 
mediate improvement and enlarge- 
ment of the mill. 

The first Slater mill was built 
about 1900, and its leading brands 


date back to that time. Charles 
Bolte was identified with the com- 
pany as vice president for many years 
while John Riederer was president, 
but he bought out Mr. Riederer in 
1931. Carl E. Bolte, the oldest son, 
joined the company about that time 
and has been general manager. Har- 
ry Bolte, another son, has been sales 
manager. Charles Bolte, who is 75 
years old, will continue as president 
of the State Bank of Slater and will 
manage his farming interests there. 

Carl E. and Harry Bolte will con- 
tinue in the employ of Midland, it 
was announced by Mr. Cain. Carl 
Bolte is well known in Missouri. For 
the last two years until recently he 
has been identified with the smaller 
war plants division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Previous to that he 
was president of the Missouri Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and has for many 
years been high in rotarian circles 
in the area. Harry Bolte has been 
with the company since leaving the 
University of Missouri. He has been 
in charge of both flour and feed 
sales for several years. 
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FRED P. HUGHES JOINS 
GOODLANDER MILLS CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fred P. Hughes 
has been appointed a sales director 
for Goodlander Mills Co., and joined 
the organization April 1, it has been 
announced by Robert H. Montgom- 
ery, general manager. 

Mr. Hughes was for eight and a 
half years in the research depart- 











lowa Flour Distributors Organize 
State Association, Name Officers 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The Iowa As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors has 
been organized with headquarters in 
Des Moines, Iowa. To date it has 
15 members, with others expected to 
join in the near future. The new 
association has applied for member- 





Earl E. Dusenbery 





ship in the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, and has adopted 
a formal set of by-laws. 

Earl E. Dusenbery, who for some 
years has been an individual mem- 
ber of the national organization, has 
been elected president of the Iowa 
Association of Flour Distributors. 
Mr. Dusenbery is the head of E. E. 
Dusenbery Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Leon Meyer, Carpenter-Johnson Co., 
Cedar Rapids, is vice president, and 
Earl W. Klatt, Iowa Flour Co., Des 
Moines, was named secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Directors of the new association 
are R. A. Kleinhen, G. S. Johnson 
Co., Davenport; Guy C. Grimes, In- 
land Mills, Inc., Des Moines; Don W. 
Wellwood, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Des Moines. 

In addition to the officers and di- 
rectors, the members of the Iowa 
Association of Flour Distributors are 
as follows: E. G. Johnson, General 
Mills, Inc., Des Moines; Harry F. 
Hungate, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Des Moines; C. W. Dennis, Dennis 
Bros. Co., Dubuque; D. T. Janda, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Sioux City; 
J. H. Wake, J. H. Wake Co., Oska- 
loosa; L. O. Boggs, L. O. Boggs Co., 
Creston; H. Earl Delapp, Delapp & 
Co., Waseca, Minn; Carl Orsinger, 
Waterloo; R. S. Wykle, Doyen Flour 
& Feed Co., Marshalltown. 


ment for the Pet Milk Co., St. Louis. 
He lived in Joplin, Mo., and will move 
to Kansas City as soon as possible. 
The Goodlander offices are in the 
New York Life building here. 
Previous to joining the Pet Milk 
Co., Mr. Hughes was for more than 
two years in the sales department of 
Washburn Crosby Co. in Kansas City. 
George H. Buford is in the field 
for the Goodlander company, which 
has its plant at Fort Scott, Kansas. 
The company produces a full line 


of soft and hard wheat flours as. 


well as a complete line of stock and 
poultry feeds. 
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Navy Flour Orders 
Being Ground From 
Canadian Wheat 


Vancouver, B. C.—High grade Ca- 
nadian wheat is going to American 
flour mills on the Pacific Coast for 
manufacture into flour to fill United 
States Navy orders, it was learned 
here this week. The information was 
revealed when a second order for 
wheat was placed here with Kerr, 
Gifford & Co., Inc., for movement 
to Seattle by barge. 

The wheat, grading No. 1 northern, 
is an emergency purchase in order 
to fill immediate United States Navy 
flour orders. Ordinarily Puget Sound 
mills buy their wheat from Montana, 
but at present there is such a short- 
age of railway cars that the Mon- 
tana grain cannot be delivered on 
time. The result was the placing 
of the orders in this market, both 
orders amounting to 133,333 bus each. 

The Puget Sound mill requirements 
are estimated at 1,000,000 bus and if 
railway space cannot be secured from 
Montana the remainder of the wheat 
may be purchased here. 

The only other wheat sold to Unit- 
ed States Pacific Coast ports from 
here in some years totaled some 15,- 
000,000 bus last crop season on or- 
ders from the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for use as feed in the coast 
states. 
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NET INCOME SMALLER 

New York, N. Y.—The American 
Cyanamid has reported a net income 
of $5,919,257 for last year after all 
charges, compared with $6,006,426 
for 1943. The company stated that 
although net income for 1944 was 
smaller, the demand for the com- 
pany’s products continues at abnor- 
mally high levels. The company 
spent $8,044,266 for additions and ex- 
tensions to its plants and properties 
last year, including the acquisition 
of the manufacturing facilities for 
titanium dioxide pigments from the 
Virginia Chemical Corp. The Jeffer- 
son Chemical Co. was formed during 
the year to manufacture and sell 
chemicals from petroleum and petro- 
leum gases, equally owned by Ameri- 
can Cyanamid and the Texas Co. 
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CUBAN SUBSIDY ACTION 
EXPECTED IN SHORT TIME 


Washington, D. C.—Renewal of the 
Cuban flour subsidy is expected to 
be arranged within a short time, fol- 
lowing an agreement on sugar prices 
reached recently by negotiators for 
the Cuban government and War Food 
Administration representatives. No 
action has yet been taken, however, 
and millers have not been selling to 
the Cuban trade on a prospective 
subsidy basis, although there have 
been many unfounded rumors to this 
effect. 
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4,000,000 BUS RYE 
PURCHASED BY CCC 


—~<— 


Agency Confirms Trade Reports of 
Takings for UNRRA and Bel- 
gium in Open Market 





Washington, D. C.—Completion of 
a rye purchase program totaling 4,- 
000,000 bus has been confirmed by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. The 
purchases, which had been reported 
in trade channels for some time, were 
said to have included 3,000,000 bus 
for the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and 
1,000,000 bus for the Belgian govern- 
ment. The grain was acquired in 
the open market, it was said. 

Rye futures prices are up over 5c 
bu in the last week, with the May 
position at a new high for the deliv- 
ery. Coupled with the grain exports, 
the War Food Administration last 
week purchased 14,160,000 lbs of rye 
for Russian lend-lease. 

Commenting on the unannounced 
program, the CCC said it did not 
feel such a program would upset the 
rye market or cause a tightening of 
the supply available to domestic con- 
sumers. 

The visible supply of rye March 24 
was 10,373,370 bus, compared with 
21,000,000 bus on the same date the 
preceding. year, but the CCC said 
this did not indicate a shortage. 

While the corporation did not see 
fit to say whether it had agreed to 
make further purchases for UNRRA, 
it is believed that an additional 1,- 
000,000 bus may be acquired before 
all needs of the relief organization 
are met. This belief is predicated 
on the fact the CCC has purchased 
an amount equivalent to UNRRA’s 
reported original program and 1,000,- 
000 bus have been diverted to Bel- 
gium. 

Most of the grain purchased is des- 
tined for the Balkan countries and 
Poland, it was learned. 
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UNIFORM PACKAGE BILL 
NOW LAW IN 20 STATES 


Chicago, Ill.—The legislatures of 
20 states have, to date, adopted the 
uniform flour and meal container 
act. Minnesota, New Hampshire and 
Kansas have been the most recent 
additions to the steadily growing list 
of states. 

The bill is pending in the legisla- 
tures of California, Illinois, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Wis- 
consin. 

It has been passed by the House of 
Representatives in Illinois and has 
the support of favorable committee 
recommendations in California, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, Ohio and Okla- 
homa. 


PROUD AMERICANS 


“Americans Who Make You 
Proud to Be An American” is 
the title of a series of advertise- 
ments being distributed to bak- 
ers for use in their show cases 
and windows by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. Departing from the usual 
trend, this Pillsbury series, which 
contains no mention of a prod- 
uct and is illustrated by nearly 
full-page drawings, is devoted en- 
tirely to stories of American 
bravery and daring. Each of the 
13 advertisements tells of one 
specific heroic deed by an un- 
named American hero. 
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Legal Representation 
Not Required in 
Georgia Law 


Atlanta, Ga.—It is not necessary 
for persons or corporations selling 
feed in Georgia to have a professional 
person act as attorney-in-fact in the 
state, according to a recent state- 
ment by Tom Linder, commissioner 
of agriculture of the state of Georgia. 

It was recently reported that feed 
makers must have legal represen- 
tation and that Georgia attorneys are 
offering to represent outside suppliers 
in the capacity required by a new 
law for fees ranging from $40 to 
$100 a year. “Manufacturers may 
appoint anyone satisfactory to them, 
and the commission of agriculture 
without pay,’ Mr. Linder stated. 
“Most manufacturers now have rep- 
resentatives in the state. If any out 
of state feed manufacturers have 
been solicited by any person in 
Georgia to act for a fee, I would ap- 
preciate the names of such person 
or persons,” he added. 
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CONFERENCE CANCELED 
BY FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


Chicago, Ill. — In the interest of 
avoiding congestion of hotel and 
transportation facilities during 1945, 
the Council of the Institute of Food 
Technologists has voted unanimously 
not to petition the Federal Commit- 
tee on Conventions and Conferences 
for consent to hold its 1945 confer- 
ence originally scheduled for Roches- 
ter, N. Y.,-in May. 

Except for the holding of this con- 
ference, the activities of the institute 
will proceed as usual with the elec- 
tion of officers, holding of a summer 
meeting of the council authorized to 
transact essential institute business, 
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holding of regional section or group 
meetings, and publishing of its pro- 
ceedings. 

In accordance with these plans, the 
committee on programs has been in- 
structed to proceed with its invita- 
tions and negotiations for papers re- 
lating to food technology and par- 
ticularly emphasizing methods and 
practices which contribute to the 
preservation of the nutritive value of 
processed foods. The committee was 
also instructed to obtain consent of 
the authors to read their papers be- 
fore meetings of the regional sections, 
and to have all the papers published 
in the IFT proceedings. 
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ELEVEN MARYLAND BAKERS 
WARNED ON ENRICHMENT 


New York, N. Y.—Warning letters 
alleging violation of a war food or- 
der have been sent to 11 Baltimore, 
Md., bakers and baking firms by the 
War Food Administration. 

Issued by the Compliance Division 
of the Northeast Region, the letters 
cite failure on the part of the bakers 
to enrich white bread and rolls in 
the manner provided in War Food 
Order No. 1. Laboratory tests of 
the white bread and rolls made by 
the 11 bakers showed that vitamins 
and minerals required by the bread 
enrichment program were lacking. 

The bakers were warned that con- 
tinued violation of WFO No. 1 would 
make them liable to penalties up to 
a maximum of one year in federal 
prison, or $10,000 fine, or both. 
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PLAN CONSTRUCTION WORK 

Kansas City, Mo.—Horner & Wy- 
att, mill engineers, will take bids dur- 
ing the last week of April on some 
rice and grain dryers and concrete 
slip form storage to be erected at 
Jonesboro, Wheatley and Lonoke, 
Ark., for the Arkansas State Co- 
operative. 
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Meritorious Service Emblem Presented 


Harvey J. Qwens by War Department 


Chicago, Ill.—The War Depart- 
ment’s emblem for meritorious civil- 
ian service was presented to Harvey 
J. Owens, technical advisor and pro- 
curement specialist assigned to the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, in a 
suitable ceremony held March 28. 
Brig. Gen. J. E. Barzynski, com- 
manding officer of the depot, made 
the. presentation on behalf of the 
Secretary of War. 

The decoration is in the form of 
a lapel ribbon similar to those be- 
stowed for military service, and con- 
sists of a dark blue background hav- 
ing distinctive silver threads, sur- 
mounted with the Army Service 
Forces insignia. 

Accompanying the emblem was a 
citation to Mr. Owens which stated: 
“In recognition of his outstanding 
achievements in the purchase and 
distribution of extensive quantities of 
flour for the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot without disturbing necessary 
civilian supplies. His excellent judg- 
ment and exceptional efforts resulted 
in successfully meeting the army’s 
requirements for this commodity and 
at the same time saved the govern- 
ment large sums of money, railroad 
equipment and manpower.” The cita- 
tion was signed by the Secretary of 
War. 

Mr. Owens began his duties as 
advisor to the Quartermaster Depot 
Jan. 6, 1942. He is credited with 
the adoption of the practice of buy- 
ing straight grades of flour which 
“resulted in equitable competition 
between the millers and in the effi- 
cient use of formulas for army bak- 
ing,” the Quartermaster Corps offi- 
cial announcement stated. The an- 
nouncement, prepared by the public 
relations office of the Quartermaster 
Depot, in summarizing Mr. Owens’ 
record as procurement officer, also 





Byrnes Sees Need of Producer Payments 
To Supplant Present Farm Price Support 


Washington, D. C.—Forecasting a 
return to the New Deal philosophy of 
cash payments to farm producers to 
curtail acreage as a substitute for 
the present program of crop price 
supports, James F. Brynes, director of 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, in his second quafterly 
report to the president and Congress 
recommends that “In order that the 
method may be adjusted to the par- 
ticular situation I recommend that 
the Congress authorize appropriate 
administrative agencies to make pay- 
ments in lieu of support prices, when- 
ever ag a result of a decline in the 
domstic consumption or exports it is 
determined that the support prices 
are resulting in the accumulation of 
surpluses, and when the over-all cost 
to the government would be reduced 
by substituting direct payments for 
price supports.” 

In support of this recommendation 
Mr. Byrnes, who has now resigned his 
high post, calls attention to the un- 
certainties of future conditions but he 
foresees an achieveable farm. goal 
where we can continue to maintain 
farm production at the present high 
level—25% above prewar output. 

The report said that the mandatory 
support price level of 90% of parity 
is somewhat higher than prewar price 


support levels and will create prob- 
lems of production and marketing. 
During the reconversion period 
Mr. Byrnes believes we will continue 
to have markets for farm produce 
at or above the support price levels 
on the assumption that we will con- 
tinue to have high rate of employ- 
ment and a reasonable volume of ex- 
ports. Any surpluses which may arise 
from very favorable growing condi- 
tions can be absorbed in domestic re- 
lief or the school lunch program 
which apears to be assuming a larger 
role in the eyes of government policy 
makers. Significantly Mr. Byrnes 
says, “An expansion of the present 
limited school lunch program will be 
of real help in our whole reconversion 
effort.” Concerning his other re- 
marks on the subject of school 
lunches, Mr. Byrnes emphasizes the 
nutritional gains to be obtained and 
he recognizes the position vigorously 
stated by the Office of Education that 
the school lunch is an excellent ed- 
ucational vehicle for establishing 
habits for nutritious diets. 
Concerning food supplies following 
the defeat of Germany and for the 
balance of 1945 Mr. Byrnes says that 
in certain categories civilian food 
stocks will be shorter than last year. 
Chief shortages will occur in meats, 


fats, sugar, oils and some dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Reduction in available civilian sup- 
plies is caused by continuing high de- 
mands from armed forces, emergency 
feeding of populations in the wake of 
battle and relief feeding in liberated 
areas. 

Over-all meat requirements are ex- 
pected to exceed supply by approxi- 
mately 20% while dairy product out- 
turn may fall short of all claims by 
10%. Other shortages are predicted 
in stocks of canned vegetables and 
fruits. 

These conditions will require that 
our farmers again embark in an all 
out goal for 1945, Mr. Byrnes said. 
Cereal grain supplies are adequate 
and probably will be drawn upon to 
fill gaps left in diet by other food 
shortages, he observed. 

Immediate reaction to Byrnes’ re- 
port here was not too favorable with 
critics pointing out that it was mere- 
a re-statement of conditions that 
were widely known and that the cut- 
back in military programs does not 
promise any outlet for excess steel 
production by heavy volume users 
such as the automobile industry. Mr. 
Byrnes foresees only gradual reduc- 
tion in military output running from 
approximately 15@20% cut-back in 
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Harvey J. Owens 


credited him with the following in- 
novations: 

Zoning all flour mills with natural 
markets and basic transit movements 
to conform with commercial transit 
freight rates. 

: Avoidance of excessive purchases 
in any one basic market, thus pre- 
venting undue increase in prices as 
a result of temporary local shortages. 

Elimination of unnecessary long 
hauls and back hauls. 

Adoption of the 100-lb sack in- 
stead of the 98-lb sack. “It is. in- 
teresting to note that shortly there- 
after the War Production Board or- 
dered that the 98-lb sack be replaced 
by the 100-lb sack and the decimal 
system adopted in all commercial 
trade,” the announcement stated. 

Development of the 50-Ilb multi- 
wall bag, made of nonpriority ma- 
terials, for overseas use. 

Col. Robert F. Carter, director of 
procurement, during the ceremony, 
remarked: “Mr. Owens has at all 
times demonstrated a remarkable in- 
sight into the problems of procure- 
ment and distribution of supplies 
purchased by the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot. By the application 
of sound business sense, diligent ef- 
fort and unflagging zeal, he not only 
accomplished his mission but saved 
the government a large sum of 
money, railroad equipment and man- 
power.” 

Mr. Owens, prior to his affiliation 
with the Quartermaster Depot, was 
vice president of the milling division, 
National Biscuit Co., and president 
of Grennan Bakeries. 





the 90 days following V-E day to 40% 
within a year after that event. 

Manpower tightness and transpor- 
tation difficulties will continue and 
even when cut-backs get under full 
swing Mr. Byrnes believes that cer- 
tain postponed production such as 
railway maintenance and new equip- 
ment construction will absorb dis- 
placed workers in munitions produc- 
tion with a minimum loss of e2rning 
power. 

However Mr. Byrnes also recom- 
mends an adjustment of unemploy- 
ment benefits payments to bring them 
in line with higher present wage lev- 
els and mounting reserves in the so- 
cial security fund. 
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CIVILIAN FLOUR TRADE LAGS; 
OFFICIAL BUYING CONTINUES 


Bakers’ and Millers’ Indifference Toward Nearby Con- 
tracts Leads to Stalemate—WFA, Army Continue 
Takings—April Subsidy le Higher to 4,c Lower 


Civilian flour trade appears to be 
virtually stalemated by indifference 
of buyers to add to inventories and 
by an equal indifference of mills to 
press for additional business for ship- 
ment within the next 90 days. De- 
spite the fact that the subsidy ex- 
tension appears- to be 
nearing final approv- 


Sales 

Well al, millers have not 
Below relaxed their policy of 
Average refusing bookings that 


could not be ground 

and shipped prior to 
June 30. -Much of the baking trade 
is well covered until that date. Mean- 
while, the government continues in 
the market every few days for large 
amounts of flour for army and lend- 
lease accounts and it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that these takings 
will attain the volume recently esti- 
mated by procurement officials. 

The War Food Administration on 
April 3 and 4 made acceptances on 
offers of 50,000,000 Ibs of wheat flour 
and 14,160,000 lbs of rye flour for 
Russian lend-lease, of which 27,000,- 
000 Ibs of the wheat flour was for 
Pacific Coast shipment. The army 
extended its purchases of green dot 
flour to soft wheat types last week 
and unofficial estimates place the 
quantity taken at nearly 34,000,000 
lbs, shipment to be made in April. 
In addition, the army put out calls 
for regular army flour. 

The subsidy payments for April 
were increased ic to 28c bu for all 
of the country except the Pacific 
Coast area. In the latter area, the 
rate was lowered 4c, to 26c bu. 


Southwestern Sales 76% 

Sales of flour in the Southwest are 
as brisk as millers wish them to be. 
Most mills are so tightly sold up 
through June that few even show 
interest in booking more _ business. 
Most of the government business last 
week is not indicated in the sales per- 
centage, which reached 76, as com- 
pared with 33% the previous week 


and 62% a year ago. A few large 
civilian buyers were in the market, 
booking for as long and as much 
as possible. They bought slightly 
under the ceiling in a few cases and 
the government got its tonnage in 
most cases a few cents under the 
maximums. Tight as the situation 
is, few millers can see their way clear 
to do any booking of consequence 
until the subsidy is cleared beyond 
June 30. The increase in the April 
subsidy had little effect on sales or 
prices. 


Civilian Springs Lag 


Civilian spring wheat flour busi- 
ness was almost at a standstill last 
week. Aggregate sales amounted to 
23% of capacity, mostly scattered 
fill-in orders, as compared with 64% 
a week earlier and 90% a year ago. 
Most mills still are limiting offerings 
to shipment before June 15 and the 
bulk of the trade appears to be well 
covered to that date. Shipping direc- 
tions have slackened a little, but 


mills say this is to be expected, since - 


they have more than enough instruc- 
tions on hand to take care of the 
near-by production. Prompt ship- 
ment flour business cannot be con- 
sidered in view of the continued tight 
car situation. A little improvement 
in car allotments is reported, but few 
mills are getting more than 25% of 
their requirements. The WFA was 
reported to have taken all the spring 
wheat and rye flour it was offered 
on last week’s request for lend-lease 
to Russia, but it was said that some 
mills were not in position to offer 
large amounts. The increased sub- 
sidy for April had had little stimu- 
lating effect on flour business up to 
April 2. 


Uncertainty at Buffalo 


Operating time of Buffalo mills is 
still uncertain because of the scar- 
city of boxcars. New sales last week 
were light, as mills awaited final set- 
tlement of the subsidy extension, and 





Brisk Semolina Inquiry Continues; 
Mills Hampered by Durum Scarcity 


A brisk inquiry for semolina still 
finds millers unable to offer for 
prompt shipment. Buyers indicate 
a willingness to pay full ceilings if 
definite delivery could be assured, 
but the uncertainty of durum wheat 
supplies forces mills to proceed cau- 
tiously in making sales. While the 
car situation has improved slightly, 
country elevators are giving prefer- 
ence to shipments of coarse grains 
sold for specified time of shipment, 
and deliveries on “to arrive’ durum 
contracts continue slow. Minneapo- 
lis arrivals of durum average barely 
half a dozen cars daily. Some grain 
bought last December and January 
has not been delivered. 

Macaroni manufacturers are com- 
plaining bitterly about nondelivery of 
semolina. Threats of cancellations 
have been made, but mills say they 
are helpless under the circumstances. 
Demand for paste products continues 
at a high rate, both from civilian 


and military sources, and macaroni 
makers are running far behind in 
filling orders because of the shortage 
of raw materials. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, March 31, 
were as follows: 


Durum or better... 1.64% @1.68% sou 
Red Durum ...... L62%@ .... 1.62% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better..$1.72%@ .... $1,64 
2 Durum or better.. 1.71%@ .... 1.64 
3 Durum or better... 1.70% @ ’ ae 
4 Durum or better... 1.69%@ 
a 
1 


Weekly % of 
production activity 
March 26-31 ......53. *161,469 85 
Previous week ........ 198,206 94 
Oe GE cc sieusetes 154,690 79 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 31, 1945............% 7,277,574 


weer Aer 4; 2046. oe ow 6,712,008 


*Eight companies. 


buyers limited takings to fill-in 
amounts. Clears in that market are 
very strong. Holy Week and the 
Passover holidays interrupted flour 
market routine at New York. Earli- 
er interest had been confined entirely 
to small amounts, with neither mills 
nor buyers anxious for new contracts. 
Clears are sparingly offered and 
priced not far below standards. 
Flour is arriving more freely, al- 
though shortages of cars and floats 
for transfer to terminals continue to 
hamper deliveries. 

New flour business at Boston is 
almost at a standstill. The baking 
trade remains bearish and clings to 
the conviction that the end of the 
European war will bring a drop in 
prices. Mill agents, however, are not 
prone to dissuade them, since they 
are not anxious for business until 
final settlement of the subsidy ex- 
tension. Shipments are better and 
supplies in bakers’ hands are gen- 
erally satisfactory. The spot supply 
situation at Philadelphia has eased 
to some extent, and bakers show 
little interest in new. commitments. 
They are comfortably stocked for 
the time being and the Passover hol- 
idays tend to slow business. Favor- 
able war news also acts as a damper. 


Stalemate at Chicago 


Chicago flour trade remains light. 
Mill agents complain of a lack of 
demand, but mills are reluctant to 
accept business even if available. 
Sales last week were scattered and 
of small to moderate size. Direc- 
tions are good. Family flour trade 
at Cleveland continues to decline, 
with home baking further curtailed 
by the tighter rationing of shorten- 
ing and sugar. Bakers are working 
to capacity under the restrictions of 
shortening, sugar and labor scar- 
cities. Jobbers are having labor dif- 
ficulties and expect to be further in- 
jured by the increased demurrage 
charges on boxcars which became 
effective April 1. St. Louis reports 
a good demand from both civilian and 
government buyers last week, al- 
though actual sales were limited by 
the scarcity of cars. 

New sales in the southeastern 
states are limited to an occasional 
car or so of patent grades for rea- 
sonably prompt shipment, although 
mills are not pressing for business. 
Most plants are running steadily on 
government business and the boxcar 
situation still is a problem. Family 
flour trade is expected to be crimped 
by the increased ration point require- 
ments on shortening and throw an 
additional load on the already heavy 
commercial baking business. 


WFA Buying a Feature 

The large government request for 
low protein flour was the feature of 
the Pacific Northwest flour market 
last week. It is understood that 
some mills have cutoffs on their 
hands which they have been wanting 
to get rid of. However, some mills 
claim to have orders on their books 
from previous government contracts, 
upon which no grinding orders have 
been received. Mills still are faced 
with an acute shortage of Montana 
wheat. What little they have is go- 
ing into government orders and they 
are not in position to accept numer- 
ous inquiries being received from lo- 
cal civilian buyers for hard wheat 
flour. 

Production 


Flour production in the United 
States decreased 31,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,441,- 
700 sacks, against 3,472,347 the pre- 
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vious week, and 3,100,937 a year ago. 
Two years ago, when the reporting 
mills represented 64% of the total, 
the output was 3,048,024 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,404,- 
471. Increases of 60,000 and 3,800 
sacks, respectively, occurred in Buf- 
falo and the central and southeastern 
states. Decreases of 32,000, 61,000 
and 2,000 sacks were reported in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and the 
Pacific Northwest, in the order 
named. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED ORDERS MOVING 
IN BETTER VOLUME 


_—~<o— 
Active Buying of Chick and Other 
Formula Feeds Reflected in 
Urgent Ingredient Demand 





While the feed situation remains 
tight, due to active demand and con- 
tinued delays in transportation, fur- 
ther indications of some relaxation 
from the tension of several weeks 
ago are evident. Boxcars are a 
trifle freer and the bright sunny 
weather over much 
of the country has 
permitted in- 
creased utilization 
of livestock cars 
and gondolas for 
relatively short hauls. This has per- 
mitted some progress toward catch- 
ing up with long delinquent ship- 
ments. Feed mills are rushing de- 
liveries on the old orders to the full 
capacity of transportation allotments, 
realizing that some cancellations may 
well be expected in instances where 
consumers have managed to scrape 
through to the rapidly approaching 
green feed season. Encouraging prog- 
ress of the European war is reflected 
in somewhat less interest in feed- 
stuffs for the far distant positions, 
although it is admitted that in view 
of the tightening food situation, the 
need for meat, poultry, eggs and 
dairy products will remain great 
for some time. 

Demand for chick feeds is active 
and there is much interest in other 
formula feeds, which, in turn, main- 
tains an urgent demand for all of 
the important by-product ingredients 
that can be placed in cars or on 
trucks. Inquiry for hay from eastern 
deficit areas, however, has decreased 
significantly in the last two weeks, 
causing considerable embarrassment 
in certain midwestern producing 
areas which had geared shipping fa- 
cilities to high levels on the activity 
in January and February. 

The War Food Administration in- 
dex of wholesale feedstuffs prices for 
the country as a whole remains un- 
changed from a week ago at 165.6. 
This is a fraction lower than the 
165.9 level of a year ago at this sea- 
son. 

Millfeed Production Heavy 

Due to heavy volume of flour mov- 
ing on government and civilian con- 
tracts, millfeed production continues 
to run ahead of last season. Based on 
flour production at the principal mill- 
ing centers, millfeed production, Jan- 
uary through March, this year, to- 
taled approximately 1,407,000 tons, 
compared with 1,413,000 tons in the 
same quarter last season. A great- 
ly expanded program of milling for 
foreign and military needs indicates 
a large production of millfeeds for 
the remainder of the feeding season. 
Millfeed output for the 1943-44 sea- 
son amounted to 5,372,000 tons. This 
was nearly 6% above the 1942-43 
production and 21% above the 10- 
year (1934-43) average. 

Shipments of bran and middlings 

(Continued on page 79.) 
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Wheat Price Structure Firms 
as Futures Strengthen 


Heavy Foreign Food Needs Stimulate Speculative 
Support — Cash Wheat Holds Tightly to Ceilings 


Wheat futures have registered 
noteworthy strength in the last few 
days, completely reversing the pre- 
vious downward trend, and with cash 
wheat values still firmly wedged at 
the ceilings, the entire price struc- 
ture is stronger. Encouraging war 
news, which has been 
the predominantly bear- 
ish influence of late, ap- 
pears to have been off- 
set by increased tempo 
of government  pur- 
chases of flour § and 
wheat for relief pur- 
poses overseas. All indications are 
that regardless of when the war ends, 
the food requirements in liberated 
and captured countries likely will 
absorb a large proportion of the 
American output of bread grains and 
products. Estimated requirements 
already announced will require the 
full manufacturing capacity of Amer- 
ican flour mills in 1945. 

Futures were given an upward 
boost by the Senate approval of the 
extension of Commodity Credit Corp. 
operations, at the same time increas- 
ing its borrowing capacity from $3,- 
000,000,000 to $4,750,000,000. This 
means continuation of crop loans and 
price support programs. The March 
15 parity price of wheat was up lc 
from the February level, indicating 
that the 1945 crop loan rate will be 
higher than last year. House ap- 
proval of the separate flour subsidy 
bill, providing $190,000,000 for sub- 
sidy payments between July 1, 1945, 
and June 30, 1946, also contributed 
to market support. The April flour 
subsidy was advanced ic to 28c in 
all parts of the country except the 
Pacific Coast area, where it was 
down %c, to 26c. Recently reported 
export sales of 4,000,000 bus of rye 
officially were confirmed last week 
and it was rumored that additional 
large shipments for foreign account 
were contemplated. 


May Wheat Up 3%@4%ce 

Increasing concern about the avail- 
ability of cash wheat for deliveries 
on May contracts, which start ma- 
turing in less than 30 days, is caus- 
ing short sellers to get out of that 
position. Covering purchases by 
these traders, coupled with pur- 
chases by millers and merchandisers 
anxious for deliveries of cash wheat 
next month, advanced the May fu- 
ture 3% @4%c bu for the week end- 
ing April 2. Chicago May closed at 
$1.72%, Minneapolis May at $1.66% 


CENTRAL KANSAS MILLS, 
ELEVATORS BLOCKED 

Hutchinson, Kansas. — Few 
shutdowns of central Kansas 
have been necessary, but storage 
space is filling rapidly with flour 
and unless the car situation eases 
soon curtailed operations will re- 
sult. The grain trade is almost 
entirely stymied, with few reg- 
ular grain cars furnished. Some 
cars which will need repairs first 
are being received and elevator 
men are hopeful. Country ele- 
vators are full and closed most 
of the time. Some wheat is be- 
ing shipped in open cars and 
some stock cars have been lined 
for wheat cargoes. 








and Kansas City May at $1.63% bu. 
The distantly deferred wheat futures 
displayed strength, but not to the 
full extent of the May advance, so 
that discounts of July under May 
were widened to 10%@12%c and 
the September discount under May 
was extended to 16%@18%c bu. 
Chicago May rye advanced 5%c to 
close at $1.22% and Minneapolis May 
was up 5%c at $1.18%. 

A sudden turn to much colder 
weather in the last few days caused 
some apprehension over the unusual- 
ly advanced stage of winter wheat 
growth, which has been stimulated 
by the mild weather of recent weeks. 
Below freezing temperatures extend- 
ed southward to southern Nebraska. 
Any change in the winter wheat 
crop prospects would almost have to 
be unfavorable, in view of the “al- 
most perfect” descriptions which 
have characterized reports from most 
of the main belt. 


Cash Wheat Tight 
The car situation shows minor 
improvement in some sections of 
the middle west, but it continues 
as the major factor in the 
tight cash wheat situation. Terminal 
and subterminal arrivals are far be- 
low milling and merchandising re- 
quirements and the scant open mar- 
ket offerings still are snapped up at 
full ceilings, plus earned mark-ups. 
This condition is expected to con- 
tinue for some time, even if cars 
become freer, since reserve mill 
stocks are depleted and daily mill- 
ing requirements are being stepped 
up with each additional government 

and civilian flour purchase. 


Kansas City Wheat Tight 

The cash wheat picture at Kansas 
City remains the same. Very few 
of the boxcars delivered to western 
gateways are getting back to the 
wheat country and the result is that 
wheat is tight and the market con- 
tinues hard at the ceiling. Mills 
are running low on grain and the 
crying need is for transportation at 
country points. Although there is 
some optimism about the car situa- 
tion, because of reports of more cars 
coming to the Kansas City area, it 
has not shown up in actual deliv- 
eries. ; 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of March 31: 


HARD AND DARK 


Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
12.90&less 5 @ 9 4@8 3 @7 
13.00-13.90 7 @ili1 6 @10 5 @9 
14.00-14.40 8 @12 7 @illil 6 @10 
15.00-15.40 10 @14 9 @13 8 @12 
16.00-16.40 12 @16 11 @15 10 @14 


RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 9%@13% 8 %@12% 7%@11% 


Enid Prices Strong 


Full ceilings continue at Enid, 
Okla., with ready absorption of cur- 
rent offerings. As of April 2, quota- 
tions on ordinary protein No. 1 hard 
were $1.77, 12% protein $1.79, 13% 
$1.83 and 14% $1.85 bu, basis deliv- 
ered Galveston. 

Demand for wheat at Fort Worth 
is insistent, with offerings inadequate 
because of the car shortage. All 
spot wheat, or grain that can be 
shipped quick, is bringing full ceil- 
ings and all permissible mark-ups, 
which makes under 13% protein No. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » ® 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





Previous April 1, April 3, April 4, 
March 31, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
re ce Me EEE, COLE ee *760,112 792,292 688,091 642,684 535,935 
SEG. oer vadrarerwtccceniaes 1,253,201 1,314,123 1,092,935 1,121,814 884,552 
EE b's do's Sain 5.006466 0.46) 408s 523,790 463,016 476,281 490,819 354,985 
Central and Southeast .......... *551,440 547,667 493,036 472,870 363,829 
MOtem PRCING COORt .icce se ecsses 353,157 355,249 350,594 319,837 - 265,170 
EY nar bP hb 5.8 Cn bc Lk on thawed 3,441,700 3,472,347 3,100,937 3,048,024 2,404,471 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary. 


Percentage of activity— 


———— 
March 31, Previous April 1, 





Crop year flour production 
pas ———Fuly 1 to—————,, 








April 3, April 4, March 31, April 1, 

1943 1942 1945 1944 
61 49 30,455,847 28,538,103 
81 64 47,099,979 48,323,634 
85 61 18,809,054 18,921,810 
72 55 21,727,088 21,584,936 
97 66 14,386,126 13,085,212 
76 58 132,478,094 130,453,695 





1945 week 1944 
Northwest ....... q7 80 70 
Southwest 90 95 79 
| ee eee as 87 77 82 
Central and S. E. 70 69 62 
No. Pacific Coast 86 86 85 
WOE. i560 s:0 t 84 84 75 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 25-31 .... 814,380 817,173 100 
Previous week .. 814,380 849,507 104 
RN MO: \esiese e's 814,380 734,541 90 
Two years ago .. 814,380 686,400 84 
PIVO+YORT AVEFEGS 606i cidceccbiees 77 
BOMTVORE “BVOGCEES 54 5.666000 020608 68 


Kansas City 


March 25-31 .... 352,800 268,357 76 
Previous week .. 352,800 286,895 $1 
Year ago ......- 362,800 201,071 57 
Two years ago .. 352,800 267,642 76 
PIVO<¥ORP GVGTEADO: 6 civccsccovcses 69 
WemeFORE BVOTIRS ies 8604 66 ¢ ie Fees 70 
Wichita 
March 25-31 .... 111,132 87,419 79 
Previous week .. 111,132 88,658 80 
POOP BBO sivcces 111,132 86,193 78 
Two years ago .. 111,132 85,229 77 
Salina 
March 25-31 .... 109,956 80,252 73 
Previous week .. 109,956 89,063 81 
TORE BOG scccees 109,956 71,130 65 
Two years ago .. 109,956 82,543 75 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 25-31 .... 269,100 194,978 72 
Previous week .. 269,100 213,625 79 
Y@ar ASO ...++-- 269,100 207,394 77 
Two years ago .. 221,088 182,509 83 





Five-year AVCTage ..... cee ceeeee 


Ten-year AVETAZE ....... ce ceecvees 64 
Portland District 
March 25-31 .... 143,200 158,179 110 
Previous week .. 143,200 141,624 99 
Year a@O ..cecee 143,200 119,511 $3 
Two years ago .. 143,472 137,327 96 
Five-year Average ......e cece eens 88 
Ten-year AVETABCS .ceeecvecevsesvece 78 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


WIVS-FORY GVETORS  .siiscccqeicées 
TOR-YORT-AVETAZE 6.0 ccsccccsessswre 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 25-31 .... 667,800 479,364 72 
Previous week .. 667,800 494,242 74 
Be OO. 0.55:400% 660,498 428,485 65 
Two years ago .. 738,822 381,420 52 
52 

49 






Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
March 25-31 .... 321,360 280,748 87 
Previous week .. 321,360 298,050 93 
CMO COG vici.cw its 319,284 259,606 82 
Two years ago .. 353,388 2 80 
FivO-FOGl AVEPARS 2 occccvevsvccece 65 


POR FORT BVGTERG. 0.6100 0.0%.0:00 008 55.00 56 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March: 25-31 .... 792,240 551,440 70 
Previous week .. 792,240 547,667 69 
FOGP OBO. vecicecs 792,240 493,036 62 
*Two years ago.. 657,854 472,870 72 
Five-year AVCTABC ...ccsccsccesece 62 
TON-YOAF AVETAGS ...ceccsscrcecses 59 


Current week preliminary. 
*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

March 25-31 . 600,600 523,780 87 
Previous week .. 600,600 463,016 77 
Y@ar ABO ..ccec- 577,416 476,281 82 
Two years ago .. 577,416 490,819 85 
Five-year Average ....cerecseveves 73 
71 


Ten-year AVECTAGZE ...-.ccreessccece 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-~——Southwest—, —-——-Northwest——, i 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


Weekly Crop year l 
production todate production 


March 25-31 .. 30,246 1,156,891 15,175 
Previous week .. 31,671 15,825 
Two weeks ago 30,756 15,025 
CS I ee 26,589 1,204,071 13,566 
(| Seo es 26,910 1,079,163 12,858 
BOGS cc ccccsavee 21,164 968,496 10,617 
|) eee 22,767 911,834 11,148 


Five-yr. average. 25,535 1,064,091 12,673 


--—Buffalo—— -—Combined—, 


to date production to date production to date 
616,342 10,021 367,251 55,442 2,140,484 


8,859 56,355 

9,314 55,095 
565,179 9,113 366,246 49,268 2,135,496 
548,377 9,391 331,347 49,559 1,958,887 
494,740 6,792 299,513 38,573 1,762,749 
441,248 7,624 294,651 41,539 1,647,733 
533,177 8,588 331,802 46,796 1,929,070 





1 hard generally $1.78 and 13% or 
higher protein $1.80, delivered Texas 
common points. If freight billing 
will work north, 13% wheat will go 
that way at 14%@2%éc over the com- 
mon point basis. 


Spring Receipts Increase 

Minneapolis arrivals of wheat in- 
creased to 815 cars for the holiday 
shortened week, while Duluth re- 
ceived 332, indicating further relaxa- 
tion in the tight boxcar situation. 
Most of the arrivals, however, ap- 
plied on “to arrive” contracts, so that 


open market offerings continued far 
below the wants of mills and mer- 
chandisers, who still were interested 
in boxcars as much as they were in 
wheat. Posted “to arrive” bids re- 
main nominally 1l1c under the ceil- 
ings, but shippers continue indiffer- 
‘ent toward such bids and transac- 
tions recorded during the week were 
at full ceilings. Durum wheat of- 
ferings remain exceedingly scarce, 
with practically all of the 43° cars 
received applying on “to arrive’ con- 


tracts. 
(Continued on page 77.) 
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OHIO VALLEY WHEAT 
REPORTED FOOT HIGH 


U. 8S. Conditions Generally Favorable; 
Canadian Picture Spotted; Much 
Prairie Land Flooded 


Due to another week of generally 
favorable weather, small grains con- 
tinue to make good to excellent prog- 
ress, except in some far northwestern 
districts, notably Oregon and Idaho, 
where they have been locally retard- 
ed by cold weather. Winter wheat 
is in good to excellent condition and 
is a foot high in sections of the Ohio 
Valley. It is greening to the north- 
ern border. Snow cover is gone and 
frost is out of the ground, except in 
a few extreme northern districts and 
in higher elevations. 

Rain and wet soil have delayed soil 
preparation and spring seeding in 
many areas, especially in the interior 
and south central valleys. Some 
early sown spring wheat is coming 
up in Washington, with local seed- 
ing noted in Montana, North Dakota 
and Minnesota. 

Winter wheat in Kansas is making 
rapid growth in all sections of the 
state and is affording excellent pas- 
ture in central and western areas. 
Rain would benefit volunteer and 
heavy growth wheat in this area. 
Scattered areas in western Kansas 
are reporting cutworm damage. Rust 
is already making its appearance in 
a few spots. 

Favorable weather the first part 
of last week dried out surface soil in 
Oklahoma enough to permit fair 
progress to be made in preparing 
land for spring crops. Rain later on 
again interrupted field work. Plow- 
ing and planting are behind schedule. 
Fall sown grains have made excel- 
lent growth. The condition of wheat, 
barley and early sown oats is above 
normal. 

Western Canada’s initial crop pic- 
ture shows wide variation at the 
present time. Winter snows have 
disappeared, and rivers, swollen with 
rainfall, reached flooding levels in the 
southern areas of Manitoba. There, 
thousands of acres of land are flooded 
and presents a picture of an immense 
lake dotted with farm _ buildings. 
Roadways are under water, and sev- 
eral thousard acres of swathed crops 
which have lain out since last fall 
will never be harvested. In sections 
of western Saskatchewan and east- 
ern Alberta, the seed bed is dry and 
generous rains will be required in 
that territory to promote germina- 
tion immediately after seeding is com- 
pleted. Elsewhere the moisture situ- 
ation appears favorable. 

The large acreage under water in 
southern Manitoba, particularly in 





SEES 190,000,000 BUS WHEAT 
FOR KANSAS 


Kansas City, Mo.—With con- 
ditions as good as they are, a 
crop of 190,000,000 bus for Kan- 
sas can be predicted now, H. L. 
Robinson, of the Robinson ele- 
vators, predicted April 1. He 
based his estimate upon acreage 
of 13,621,000 and upon a mois- 
ture condition that is almdst 
perfect. Subsoil moisture, he 
points out, is about four feet 
deep, and the winter has been 
mild with adequate snow cover- 
ing. Wheat, he says, has made 
excellent growth, roots are deep 
and in good condition, and the 
situation is ideal to produce a 
bumper crop. 
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the Red River Valley, is causing seri- 
ous concern. It is this area that was 
water-logged all last summer, when 
thousands of acres were drowned out. 


- Heavy rains last fall prevented har- 


vesting equipment from going onto 
the -fields. 

The mild weather of the past two 
weeks and rapid disappearance of 
the snow dried the land out con- 
siderably, and prospects for taking 
off the crop were bright, but heavy 
rains early last week erased prac- 
tically all hopes of salvaging what 
remains of the 1944 crops in these 
areas, and resulted in serious flood- 
ing over a vast territory. 

The winter wheat crop of On- 
tario, where all the grain of this 
kind is grown in Canada, seems to 
have wintered well in all sections 
of the province and is reported in 
excellent condition. Heavy snow 
coverage protected this crop through 
the dangerous months and gave a 
plentiful supply of moisture. The 
weather has been all that could be 
desired since the thaw commenced 
with no relapses into icy conditions 
which are so damaging. The season 
is exceptionally early and growth has 
already started. Acreage is officially 
given at 682,000, compared with 668,- 
000 acres harvested last year. 
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RAIN, SNOW HALTS EARLY 
SPRING WHEAT PLANTING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The recent 
warm spell thawed the ground suf- 
ficiently to permit field work and 
seeding throughout the Northwest. 
On high land in North Dakota and 
eastern Montana, where it is drier, 
it is estimated by the Occident Ele- 
vator division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., that as much as 10% 
of the seeding has been done. How- 
ever, there was considerable rain 
and snow throughout that territory 
last week, with a drop in tempera- 
ture, and field work has stopped un- 
til it warms up again. Reports from 
North Dakota indicate more fall 
plowing and summer fallowing than 
in previous years. 

Elsewhere in the spring wheat belt 
the season has been early and con- 
siderable field work has been done, 
but, it was snowing on April 3, with 
the temperature around the freezing 
point. Soil conditions generally are 
regarded as favorable, with ample 
top and subsoil moisture. 
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CAR SHORTAGE DISCUSSED 
AT PITTSBURGH MEETING 


Pittsburgh, Pa——The serious car 
and wheat shortage in eastern United 
States was described by B. V. Hop- 
per, eastern divisional sales manager 
of the Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, at a dinner meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club held recently 
at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

“Mills are facing a bad situation,” 
said Mr. Hopper. “Twenty-five per 
cent of the cars needed to ship flour 
are all the mills can muster, and half 
of this quota is used to ship govern- 
ment orders of flour. All indications 
are that the situation will get worse 
before it improves.” 

Mr. Hopper stated that because of 
the car shortage mills are unable to 
get the wheat delivered which they 
have purchased. He explained that 
because of this situation, and be- 
cause there are not enough cars to 
bring flour from the western part 
of the country, the eastern part of 
the United States is faced with the 
possibility of a flour shortage. 

A joint committee for membership 





and entertainment was appointed as 
follows: E. M. Peek, flour broker, 
chairman; Fred Hagen, Standard 
Milling Co; E. E. Budin, Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co; James F. Sherry, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co; Ben 
Peoples, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS PLAN 
FOR DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Spring meet- 
ings have been scheduled for six 
district organizations of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, W. E. 
McCraith, executive secretary of the 
association, has announced. 

District I has set, as a tentative 
date, May 5, with the meeting to be 
held in Wichita, Kansas. 

District 2 will hold its spring meet- 
ing in Kansas City April 7 at the 
Hotel President. Lt. (j.g.) F. T. Dines 
and Prof. L. P. Reitz will discuss 
variety indentification of wheat. 

District 3 members will elect offi- 
cers at a meeting to be held in In- 
dianapolis, April 14, in addition to 
the regular program that has been 
planned. 

District 4 of the association will 
hold a joint meeting with the North- 
west Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, in Minneapolis 
April 28. Dr. R. T. Cotton, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, will 
discuss control of insect infestation 
in cereal products. 

District 7 is scheduled to meet at 
Fort Worth, Texas, April 21. New 
officers of the district association 
will be elected. 

District 8 postponed its meeting 
which was to have been. held March 
24 until April 14 and will meet at 
the Fort Erie (Ont.) Hotel. 
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ARMY PLANS HUGE YEAST 
PRODUCTION EXPANSION 


Washington, D. C.—The army will 
construct a $1,000,000 addition to dry 
yeast producing facilities at Standard 
Brands’ Dallas, Texas, plant accord- 
ing to announcement made public by 
army officials. The new facilities will 
be operated by Standard Brands un- 
der leasing agreement. 

Output from this plant is scheduled 
for shipment to Pacific theater of war 
where the army is planning an un- 
precedentedly large baking operation. 

Industry sources believe that new 
yeast producing facilities are too am- 
bitious and may never be fully re- 
quired. 

















CLEAR FLOUR OFFERINGS 
DOWN THREE FOURTHS 


Kansas City, Mo. — Although 
the clear flour market has 
tightened since the recent army 
purchasing wave, domestic buy- 
ing of what little clear flour is 
available is light, and values have 
not increased as much as many 
anticipated. Absorption of clears 
in army and War Food Adminis- 
tration contracts, sales of clears 
to feed interests and lack of de- 
sire by mills to sell at the going 
market, have limited offerings to 
about-a fourth of what they were 
a few weeks ago. Inter-mill sales 
of clear, running 12.50 to 138% 
protein, maximum .70% ash, fig- 
ure about $2.30@2.50, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, but offerings are so thin 
this cannot be considered a mar- 
ket. Many millers claim some- 
what higher values for similar 
grades. 
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OVERSEAS DUTY FOR 
LT. COL. OLMSTEAD 


—<— 


Army Man Who Has Won Executive 
Offices in CCC and WFA Is 
Reassigned 


Washington, D. C.—Frequent tar- 
get of sharp criticism from govern- 
ment officials and industry, Lt. Col. 
Ralph Olmstead will shortly be re- 
assigned for overseas duty, according 
to announcement by the army. 

This officer came into War Food 
Administration under Roy Hendrick- 
son and his rapid advancement to his 
present post as vice president of 
Commodity Credit Corp. and direc- 
tor of the Office of Supply, succeed- 
ing Lee Marshall, has caused concern 
among career men in the Department 





Lt. Col. Olmstead 


of Agriculture. As an aide to Mr. 
Marshall he carried out the reorgani- 
zation of procurement policies for 
lend-lease and disposed of huge 
stocks of food which could not be 
consumed or used before spoilage 
occurred. 

Lt. Col. Olmstead will be placed in 
charge of the agricultural economy 
of occupied Germany, according to 
the army announcement. No an- 
nouncement of his successor has been 
made but it is likely that an old line 
Department of Agriculture official 
will succeed him. 

Removal of Lt. Col. Olmstead, fol- 
lowing shortly after the announce- 
ment that.Maj. Gen. Lucius Clay will 
be reHeved of dity with James F. 
Byrnes’ office for overseas assign- 
ment, indicates to observers here 
an attempt to purge WFA and gov- 
ernment policy levels of army influ- 
ence and distract attention from cer- 
tain administrative agencies which 
have made decisions that have not 
looked sound in light of recent de- 
velopments. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR DISTRIBUTING FIRM 
St. Louis, Mo —Andrew Baur, 

president of the Baur Flour Mills 

Co., which he sold recently to the 

Lawrence Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 

sas, is engaging in the flour broker- 

age and jobbing business in St. Louis. 

Before entering the milling business 

several years ago, Mr. Baur was as- 

sociated with his father in a flour 
distributing firm in St. Louis. He 
served both the bakery and family 
trade at that time, and proposes to 
engage in the same type of business. 

His office is at 1504 South Grand 

Ave. Andrew H. Baur, his son, is 

in the armed srevices. 
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Manpower Standard 
Set Up to Guide 
Local Draft Boards 


Washington, D. C.—Implementing 
directions received from James F. 
Byrnes, director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, con- 
cerning the establishment of a list 
of critical and essential activities as 
a guide to the induction of men in 
the 26-29 age group War Manpower 
Commission has placed all agricul- 
tural services in the essential cate- 
gory and only the processing and 
slaughtering of meat, production of 
dairy products and sugar fall into the 
so-called critical category. 

To guide local boards in selecting 
men from these categories for induc- 
tion into the armed services WMC 
has provided an essential activity list 
which is to be used to the fullest 
extent possible. The sequence in 
which the following appear will deter- 
mine local board actions, it is stated: 

(1) registrants not employed in an 
activity appearing on the essential 
activities list. 

(2) registrants whom the local 
board finds to be employed in rela- 
tively unimportant jobs in essential 
but not critical activities. 

(3) registrants whom the local 
board finds to be employed in rela- 
tively unimportant jobs in critical in- 
dustries. 

(4) registrants whom the local 
board finds to be engaged in relative- 
ly more important jobs in essential 
activities. 

(5) registrants whom the local 
board finds to be engaged in more im- 
portant jobs in critical activities. 

Special consideration is requested 
by WMC for technical, scientific and 
research personnel in all activities 
listed in the critical and essential ac- 
tivities. 

In associated fields production of 
agricultural implements is given a 
critical rating on the WMC list. 

Efforts of government agencies have 
caused Congressional eruptions where 
it is suspected that WMC and Selec- 
tive Service officials have been at- 
tempting to by-pass the Tydings Act 
to the Selective Service Act. Brig. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey recently ap- 
peared before an informal Congres- 
sional committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of farm areas and denied 
that aims of the Tydings amendment 
were being defeated through instruc- 


tions from his office. He told his au- ' 


dience that the Tydings amendment 
was still in full force and effect. 

However, it is admitted at Selec- 
tive Service headquarters that defer- 
ment procedure under the Tydings 
amendments was being tightened. In 
cases of young men of high school 
age now of draft age, it is probable 
that Selective Service will rule that 
these young men can be spared from 
farms. According to an official of 
Selective Service, if farms can run 
with these young men in school the 
farms can run with them in the army. 

Selective Service officials are fear- 
ful however that farm bloc opposi- 
tion in Congress may defeat their 
plans and may ultimately reject or 
alter proposals now pending to estab- 
lish a National Service Act. 

In addition to steps now being tak- 
en or under consideration to increase 
the rate of induction into the armed 
forces or to provide manpower to di- 
rect war industries in the Group 1 
and 2 labor areas, WMC is moving 
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to reduce employment ceilings in 
nonessential businesses in these areas. 

In this connection the Millers Na- 
tional Federation reports that in cer- 
tain areas WMC officials have at- 
tempted to reduce employment ceil- 
ings below actual requirements of 
the mills. Instances have been re- 
ported where curtailed milling op- 
erations have occurred although em- 
ployees were available. 

When this condition occurs mills 
are advised to appeal to WMC areas 
officials and to the War Food Admin- 
istration office for the region involved. 
Employment ceilings represent the 
highest levels of total employment 
or types of employees which a mill 
cannot exceed, based on approved 
production schedules. Employment 
ceilings will be established by Prior- 
ity Committees for each area and 
once fixed will have to be observed 
at the penalty of withdrawal of WPB 
priority assistance. 

In addition to the foregoing steps 
WMC is preparing a priority list for 
use by federal employment offices in 
referral of labor to essential indus- 
tries. It has been recommended by 
the Millers National Federation that 
the milling industry be given a rat- 
ing high enough to insure adequate 
manpower to that industry. Inas- 
much as the military is concerned 
with its ability to obtain its flour re- 
quirements, it is believed that this in- 
dustry will obtain a sufficiently high 
priority to meet its needs. 
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FEED MILL INSTALLED 

Wichita, Kansas.—The Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. has installed a 
feed mill in its old corn drier plant, 
it is announced by Paul Ross, presi- 
dent. It is manufacturing formula 
feeds of all kinds, selling through 
distributors. The capacity of the mill 
is approximately 150 sacks an hour 
and it is in operation from 72 to 75 
hours a week. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS IOWA FEED CO. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—William C. Cov- 
ington has been named manager of 
the animal by-products division of 
the Iowa Feed Co., Des Moines. He 
will be in charge of production, pur- 
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CHEAP BREAD—This graph shows the retail price of various foods that 
comprise the Retail Price Index for Foods of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. It shows that bakery products and other cereal foods have re- 
mained almost stationary in price since the war began, while other foods 
have soared, many of them to rather dizzy heights compared with pre- 
war levels. The lowest dotted line charts the course of bakery products 
and cereals while the solid black line represents the average of all foods 


in the index. 





chasing and distribution of ingredi- 
ents processed in the new plant of the 
company. 

Mr. Covington recently has been 
manager of the feed department of 
the National Feed & Supply Co., Des 
Moines, a subsidiary of the National 
By-Products Co. Prior to that he 
was a feed and grain specialist with 
the district office of the Office of 
Price Administration, with headquar- 
ters in Des Moines. 

For eight years, Mr. Covington was 
with the Quaker Oats Co., at Cedar 
Rapids, in the feed, flour and cereal 
departments. 
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FIGHTING FOOD 


A premixed, precooked cereal 
compressed into 144-oz bars—similar 
to a candy bar in appearance—is the 
newest fighting food being prepared 
by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for the Quar- 
termaster Corps. The cereal bar is 








now being included in the army’s 
“K” combat rations. Developed by 
Pillsbury’s research department, the 
bar may be eaten dry—the usual 
way—or served hot by dunking 
the cereal in hot water. Basic in- 
gredients include whole wheat flakes, 
powdered skim milk, sugar, puffed 
wheat, vegetable shortening, syrup 
and salt. 
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CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
FOR 1945 IS CANCELED 


The annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain and Feed Dealers 
Association has been canceled this 
year, it was decided at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors. The 
board and chairmen of committees 
will meet at Fresno on April 20-21 to 
conduct essential business of the asso- 
ciation. 











Per Capita Consumption of Flour 
Increased 4.5% Since Prewar Days 


Per capita flour consumption of the 
civilian population apparently has in- 
creased around 4.5% during the war. 
From a 1939 figure of 154 Ibs per per- 
son the average rose to around 161 
Ibs for the past two years, a gain 
of 7 lbs per person, judged by the 
volume of flour distributed. 

The gain was reflected entirely in 
bakery and semolina types of flour, 
as family trade has declined during 
the period, probably by as much as 
35% or more. This has been matched 
by gains of about 45% in macaroni 
manufacturers’ flour consumption and 
around 35% in’ bakery flour use. 

These figures are only approxima- 
tions, since much of the data on which 
estimates normally are based are not 
available during the war or are not 
issued promptly. 

The sharp shrinkage in family flour 
business is the outstanding wartime 
development. Contributing factors in 
this decline are the shifting of pop- 
ulation from rural areas to cities, more 
working housewives, housing short- 


ages, smaller family units because of 
military service, and the rationing of 
fats and sugar. All of these factors 
have discouraged home baking and 
have swollen commercial bakery trade 
correspondingly. Per capita family 
flour distribution apparently dropped 
to an average of around 43 lbs per 
person in 1944. In 1939 it averaged 
about 67 Ibs. 

Per capita flour consumption, 
through the production of commer- 
cial baked goods, rose from around 
67 lbs per person in 1939 to probably 
about 93 lbs in 1944. At the same 
time, flour distribution through the 
macaroni trade increased from 5 Ibs 
per person in 1939 to about 7.4 Ibs 
in 1944. 

Probably also there has been an in- 
crease in distribution of flour through 
restaurants, hotels and institutions, 
although it is not likely that this 
business expanded sharply in the past 
couple of years, as labor and ingre- 
dient shortages probably encouraged 
such businesses to buy from bakers 


rather than produce their own goods. 
A tentative estimate of total flour 
distribution to civilian population is 
shown in the following table. Subse- 
quent revisions may have to be made 
as detailed data on exports and gov- 
ernment purchases become available 
later. (Figures in million pounds). 
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OC SS 218.3 16.4 201.9 154 
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a! 220.0 17.3 202.7 152 
Sg, eRe 225.1 20.7 204.4 156 
BOSS 60'<%% 241.9 33.9 208.0 162 
co) eer a 248.5 41.0 207.5 160 


It is estimated that there are about 
128,000,000 in the civilian population 
now. To that figure must be added 
about 1,000,000 to account for per- 
sonnel of the armed services who are 


‘stationed at places where they draw 


their food from the civilian supply. 
In 1939, the civilian population was 
130,877,000 at midyear. 
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If you are by chance having a spot of bake 
shop trouble, may we suggest a car of Town 
Crier. It may well clear it up. 


If you are just going along as usual, with 
satisfactory bread, even then try a car of 
Town Crier. It may well show you some- 
thing you have been seeking in bread quality. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO i 
KANSAS CITY 
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You get all five in Russell-Miller Flours 


ae 


TOLERANCE 
UNIFORMITY 
VOLUME 
ECONOMY 
COLOR 


There are Russell-Miller Flours with 
all these qualities that will fill your 
requirements. Just ask your Russell- 
Miller salesman ... he has flours 
suited to your particular needs. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Millers of OCCIDENT and AMERICAN BEAUTY Flours 
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What Next? 


F a person has an imaginative 

type of mind, he can certainly 
dream up all sorts of possibilities 
these days reading about the latest 
scientific developments. .From_ the 
Russian embassy in Washington 
comes a report that the Russians are 
growing cotton in dark green, lemon 
and rose colors. They say that the 
process is past the experimental 
stage. (How far past?) Well, what 
next? Will they finally grow aprons 
right in the field? And how about 
wool? Will they perfect some new 
hormone solution for young lambs so 
that they will sport fleeces of orchid, 
peach, etc? The sheep section of 
the stock shows would certainly 
monopolize the attention of the lady 
visitors then, eh? 


Pigs, it is reported, are suffering 
now from dyspepsia. The thing for 
them to do is to quit making utter 
humans of themselves. 


Amazing Seeds 


FAIR idea of how long wheat 

and other seeds can be preserved 
through the years was demonstrated 
recently in a report from Florida. 

Six small grains, pathetically small 
and dried up, three kernels ot wheat 
and three peas, dug up from the his- 
toric King Tutankhamen’s tomb, along 
with jewels of intrinsic value, have 
created something of a horticultural 
stir among botanists in the region of 
Florida. 

An English archaeologist dug them 
up from the tomb of the early 14th 
century ruler of Egypt and mailed 
them off to an American friend, Maj. 
Walter J. Dwyer. He planted the 
seeds in his garden at Portsmouth, 
N. H., and they flourished as well as 
would any ordinary seed. The re- 
sultant harvest brought a pound and 
a half of wheat and an equal amount 
in peas. 

When he went into training at the 
Air Forces Training School in Orlan- 
do, Fla., the school commandant 
planted about 60 of those wheat and 
pea kernels in the sandy subsoil just 
outside of his office window. This 
happened last April. 

Florida and world botanists shook 
their heads in dismay. “Bear pro- 
ductively? Never!” they exclaimed 
in unison. They were especially con- 
vinced since the pea and wheat-bear- 
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ing season in the land of sunshine, 
oranges and nectarines is late in De- 
cember and January. However, by 
early July the amazing plants were 
not only fully grown but also were 
well over seven feet high. 

Botanists and gardeners in the 
Florida area were astounded. And 
a leading baker of the northwest re- 
marked: “If such things continue 
through the centuries bakers, at 
least, need never worry about being 
out of their raw product!” 


Gree Lunch 


At currently making the 
rounds concerns a clever dodge 
practiced on Bowery bakers by New 
York street urchins. A youngster 
walked into a bakery and said to the 
proprietor, “Please, sir, I want a loaf 
of bread.” He put a coin on the coun- 


ter. The baker gave him the bread 
and as the boy took it he asked in a 
weak, shaky voice, “Please, could you 
tell me where the nearest hospital 
is?” 

“Hospital!” queried the baker. 
“Why do you wish to know that?” 

“I feel bad, awful bad... I think 
maybe I’ve got something. . . scarlet 
fever, maybe . . . some of the kids in 
my class have....” 

“Scarlet fever!” interrupted the 
baker. “Get out of here... and take 
your money with you!” 

The boy pocketed the coin, then 
offered the loaf back. Panicky, the 
baker screamed, “Get out... I 
wouldn’t touch it!” The lad left with 
the loaf, rounded a corner and was 
greeted by his pal. 

“How’d it work, Jimmy?” he asked. 

“Okay,” Jimmy replied; adding, 
“Now you can work it for a slice of 
ham and then we can have lunch.” 





Quality and Sales 
ei HERE is hardly anything in the world that some man cannot make a 
little worse and sell a little cheaper, and the people who consider price 
only are this man’s lawful prey!”—John Ruskin. 

Once upon a time a man bought an article of quality merchandise for 
which he paid more than he had been accustomed to pay for an inferior but 
similar item. He went home worrying about the price he had paid and fear- 
ing that, perhaps, he had been played for a sucker. 

But, when he unwrapped the parcel, he found it contained, in addition 
to the article, an attractive little card. The card listed the superior merits 


of the article. 


On the other side, it quoted John Ruskin, as above. 


As the man read this card—the man was really I!—as I read its message 


I experienced a warm feeling all inside. 
higher price I had demonstrated myself to be a discerning buyer. 


I was satisfied that in paying the 
I caught 


myself feeling even a little superior to my see-no-further-than-the-end-of- 


their-noses fellows. 
them of my good judgment. 
clude. “Price isn’t everything!” 


I found myself making occasion to casually boast to 
“What if I did pay more for it?” 


I would con- 


All this because a seller had taken the trouble to insure that a buyer 
remain “sold” on a purchase!—Gordon M. Brown. 
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Better Than Steak 


UNDREDS of internees, eager- 

eyed and _ excited, crowded 
around a jeep and trailer loaded with 
bread which rolled into the Bilibid 
prison near Manila recently. They 
received full quotas of bread, the first 
they had seen or tasted in almost 
three years of privation and suffer- 
ing, the American Red Cross reported 
recently. 

“We tried to make bread out of 
rice flour and seaweed, as we had 
seen natives do time and again,” re- 
ported Mrs. Rupert Foley of New 
Bremen, Ohio, “but it just didn’t 
work. If we had our choice we would 
take bread in preference to steak.” 

The bread furnished the internees 
was baked in San Fernando and 
rushed to Bilibid and Santo Tomas 
without charge by the bakers of that 
colorful little city. 


Tolerance 


HE most lovable quality that any 

human being can possess is toler- 
ance. Tolerance is the vision that 
enables one to see things from an- 
other’s viewpoint. It is the gener- 
osity that concedes to others the 
right to their own opinions and their 
own peculiarities. It is the bigness 
,that enables us to let people be 
happy in their own way instead of 
our way.—Ro‘ary Bulletin. 
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Kitehen Kindness 


Does he remember?— 
I think he may— 

All the kitchen kindness 
Of a winter baking day: 


The fresh, fragrant odor, 
The rich brown crust, 
The taste so delicious... 
I think he must! 


The feeling of home, 
Snug, happy and warm, 
Safe now from hunger, 
Safe from all harm. 


Knowing how he loved it, 
I sometimes pray, 
That he’ll come back again 
On a baking day! 


Lydia Littell 


A pessimist is one who makes dif- 
ficulties of his opportunities; an opti- 
mist is one who makes opportunities 
of his difficulties —Vice Admiral 
Mansell, R. N. 
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AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


O NE of the hardiest perennials in the garden 
of trade curiosity is ‘‘How much flour goes to 
the family trade?” It is more than perennial: hard- 
ly a week passes without this little query sprouting 
among the calls for information that come to our 
editorial establishment. There is some kind of an 
answer, of course, but it is not exact. There is no 
precise answer because this is one of the unknown 
quantities of the flour industry. The best avail- 
able figure is only a guestimate. 
If your curiosity is academic, and not inspired 


by some real statistical need or earnest longing: 


for a sure guidepost indicating the trend in flour 
distribution, you may be satisfied with merely a 
simple subtraction — total flour production less 
bakery flour, exports, semolina and, in wartimes 
like these, flour for the armed forces. The remain- 
der, in 1944, worked out at 78,200,000 sacks, or 
about 32% of total production. But this by no 
means was all family flour in the accepted mean- 
ing of the term. And it is here that the guestimat- 
ing begins, for it is necessary to make some addi- 
tional more or less arbitrary subtractions repre- 
senting “institutional” trade—restaurants, hotels, 
state and federal institutions and industrial users. 
No two guesses are the same on any one of these 
avenues of distribution, but they might add up, 
in reasonably sagacious hands, to 23,000,000 sacks. 
Now for the final subtraction, and we have a res- 
idue which may be accepted, with reservations, as 
representing family business—a total distribution 
of 55,200,000 sacks in 1944, or about 22% of the 
total production. 

Why must we guess? It is because, as yet, 
neither industry nor government has been able to 
devise a means of gathering the actual figures. 
The Department of Commerce, in its biennial cen- 
sus of manufactures, began in recent years to pro- 
vide one of the approaches to the problem in its 
nearly complete and highly satisfactory enumera- 
tion of materials used in commercial baking, but 
it has not been able to follow flour very far into 
all its other avenues of distribution. The prob- 
lem is being studied currently, in connection with 
the 1945 census of manufactures which is to be 
taken early next year. Forms are being prepared. 
The industry division of the Census Bureau indi- 
cates that it has such an extension of its service 
in mind “in line with the general thinking that 
additional information on the flow of materials 
and products will be very useful in the approach- 
ing readjustment period.” Maxwell R. Conklin, 
chief of this division, says more detail on the in- 
dustrial consumption of materials similar to the 
data contained in the bakery schedules of 1939 is 
being incorporated into the census schedules, but 
that the amount of work that can be done along 
this line will depend largely upon the budget. 
“Whenever the pressure of wartime requirements 
and conditions eases,” he adds in response to our 
inquiry, “we hope to move in the direction of a 
closer integration between the manufacturing and 
distribution statistics in order to provide the more 
comprehensive information you have indicated.” 


It is well known in the breadstuffs industries, of 
course, that the proportion of flour going to the 
bakery trade to total flour production has been 
moving upward steadily for more than half a cen- 
tury. The trend was slowed down perceptibly early 
in the depression thirties, but was fully under way 
again by 1936, and the war years have greatly ac- 
celerated it for reasons that are mentioned in a 
survey of current flour consumption appearing on 
page 17 of this issue. The figures are startling. 
They are interpreted as indicating a 35% increase 
in wartime distribution of flour through bakeries, 
a 45% increase in the semolina trade and a 35% 
decrease in family trade. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


To what channel of distribution will the huge 
government buying for war purposes revert? This 
is one of the many postwar uncertainties upon 
which helpful light might be shed by a broader 
basis of statistics. Meantime the Census Bureau 
would like to hear from you if you have some easy 
and practical idea as to how to achieve a sta- 
tistically satisfactory solution of the how-old-is- 
ann riddle of family flour. 


The Northwestern Miller’s full-dress, full- 
page editorial entitled “The Bread Crisis,” 
published in the issue of March 7, wherein 
was recited the sum of all the major handi- 
caps under which the flour and bread indus- 
tries labor in meeting extraordinary war- 
time demands made upon them—problems 
of transportation, manpower and supply, and 
the uncertainties inherent in the subsidy on 
wheat and the various official interferences 
with normal business operations—was re- 
printed in full in the Congressional Record 
of March 15, under the privilege of Con- 
gressman Judd of Minnesota to extend his 
remarks inthe appendix. Three large reprint 
editions of the editorial as it appeared in 
The Northwestern Miller were required to 
meet the demand of the flour and bread 
trades. These circumstances are mentioned 
to indicate the widespread concern with 
which current problems of the breadstuffs 
world are being viewed. This concern al- 
ready is ripening into productive sympathy. 


LESSON IN COLLATION 

(THERE is a plausible explanation for every- 

thing, we find. All you have to do is to discover 
the fellow who has it, and the most imponderable 
problems are understood. For instance, the other 
day there came to our desk a document of the 
Office of Price Administration, Revised Supple- 
mentary Regulation No. 1, Part 1499, Commodities 
and Services, containing exceptions of commodity 
transactions from the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. It was one of those things that at 
first glance lowers morale and starts a headache 
when it is laid before a fellow on a busy day, and 
he thinks, “O, Lord! Now do I have to read that?” 

This particular little gem was 10 pages long, 
containing, at an estimate, 18,000 to 20,000 words. 
When we got into it we discovered that its only 
apparent effect was to exempt from the GMPR 
roasted sunflower seeds for human consumption. 
All of the rest of wordage was old stuff that was 
simply being repeated — important enough, of 
course, because it specified exemptions from price 
control of such products as manure, cattle warts 
and domestic hog bristle, and it is well to have 
one’s memory refreshed about those things. Still, 
except for the roasted sunflower seeds for human 
consumption, there was nothing new in the 10 
pages, and we could not help but wonder, in view 
of paper shortages and scarcity of help, if those 
10 pages of printed matter were necessary. It 
seemed to be exempting roasted sunflower seeds 
for human consumption the hard way. 
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By coincidence, as we were pondering the mat- 
ter, a friend of ours who has served some time in 
the OPA walked into our office, and we asked him 
about it. Well, it turned out that the explanation 
was perfectly simple and, for that matter, plau- 
sible. It was, our friend said, collation, which can 
mean, among other things, a collection of writings. 
It seems that when a cumbersome number of 
amendments have been made to an OPA regula- 
tion, the practice is to collate them when it be- 
comes necessary to add still another. Thus, they 
can all be drawn together into one document, 
which makes for ease of examination, filing and 
indexing. Closer examination of Rev. SR 1 showed 
that our friend must have been right, for the sun- 
flower seeds for human consumption exemption 
was the ninety-third amendment that had been 
issued, and that, it is agreed, is a cumbersome 
number in any filing cabinet. 


@ee 
THE CUT OF THE PIE 


F we have analyzed Henry Wallace’s new New 

Deal program correctly it involves more pay 
for less work by a lot more workers. Nothing is 
said about greater production to provide larger 
pay for the greater number of workers, though 
it is made perfectly clear that if private industry 
doesn’t find the means to support 60,000,000 em- 
ployees at higher pay during shorter hours gov- 
ernment then must step in and do it. 

Henry Kaiser, the industrialist, supplies the 
postwar prosperity ingredient which Henry Wal- 
lace, the economic necromancer, has omitted from 
his formula of reform. It is simply this: if more 
people are to have bigger portions of pie there 
must be more pie. You can’t otherwise give farm- 
er and laborer all that the Wallace prescription 
calls for, because there isn’t that much pie, And 
even if there was, the rest of us would go without. 
This is because under an economy of limited pro- 
duction, whoever gets a bigger share takes it away 
from someone else. But let Mr. Kaiser say it his 
way: 

“If 60,000,000 men had jobs at leaf raking, they 
wouldn’t give anyone a higher standard of living. 
It’s loaves of bread, units of housing, wardrobes, 
schools, autos and radios, clothes and everything 
we need. When these things are produced at low- 
er and lower cost, we make a frontal attack on 
the high cost of living and consequently contribute 
to better standards of living. The wrong way is 
to demand a bigger share of the existing national 
income. The right way is to seek every legitimate 
method of increasing the national product so that 
there will be more to distribute. To put it anoth- 
er way, the wrong way is to demand a bigger 
share of the pie that has been baked. The right 
way is to help make a bigger pie.” 


Farmers, says W. M. Thatcher, general 
manager of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association, must get set for the 
period ending two years after the war of- 
ficially is over. What assurance have they 
now, he asks them, that wheat won’t drop 
to 30c a bu again? With a little wise fore- 
thought and arrangement, he suggests, it 
could be $5. His Dumbarton Oaks for the 
farmer includes: (1) Adequate funds to 
make support prices a reality, not just a 
promise; (2) distribution of food supplies 
through school lunches and food stamps; 
(3) encouragement of full employment at 
fair wages; and (4) the enactment of a na- 
tional agricultural relations act that would 
make it possible for farmers to bargain 
collectively for fair prices and full produc- 
tion. Henry Wallace could do no better. 
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THORO-BREAD 


‘Tho Perfect Hour 


ENRICHED 


for Bakers 


Who Like 


Thoro-Bread Is the Kind of Flour 
That Accepts Responsibility 


Here in our company everyone gets and 
accepts his full share of the responsibility of 
producing the best flour possible, and serv- 


ing with it the finest kind of bakery trade. 
THORO-BREAD is that fine flour. 


It accepts its share of that responsibility 
with our full backing by willingly taking on 
any bread baking task and making the very 


most of it. 


HANOLD OF steal 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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ALIST OF 
FOUR MLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AN OD CAWAODA 


COMPILED AND PUBLISHED BY 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





WO traditional service publications of THE 
{4 NorTHWESTERN Mituer make their bow simul- 

taneously in the 1945 editions of Tur Atma- 
wack and THe List or Mivis 1n THE UNITED StTaTEs 
AND Canapa. THE ALMANACK will reach all read- 
ers of this journal as Section II of Tue Norrn- 
WESTERN Mixer of April 25. THe List or Mitts 
is ready for distribution, at no cost to subscribers, 
upon request. 

Annually for more than three decades THE AL- 
MANACK has made its appearance as a part of THE 
NorTHWESTERN MiL.er’s program of “extra-cur- 
ricular” services to the trades with which this jour- 
nal is associated. This year’s edition contains fac- 
tual and statistical information of more than usual 
value. Although wartime restrictions prevent the 
publication of some of the statistical data custom- 
arily presented in this compilation, much new mat- 
ter has been added, particularly in the form of tex- 








tual and documentary references covering essential 
features of the great mass of regulations governing 
these industries as wartime measures. The Alma- 
nack Number should be kept for reference. 

Lists of mills in the United States and Canada 
have been compiled and published by THe Norrtu- 
WESTERN Mixer at frequent intervals during the 
past half century. Since the first list was issued in 
the late eighties of the nineteenth century, a cumula- 
tive record has been maintained. Information is 
gathered through all the many sources available to 
the staff of this publication, and is checked peri- 
odically by questionnaire to the mills themselves. A 
statistical analysis of the 1945 book’s content, with 
special reference to present plant capacity, was pub- 
lished in Tur NortTHWEsTERN Mi.ueR of March 28, 
with editorial comment upon the significance of this 
information with respect to full emergency produc- 
tion. 











Criticism of Lee Marshall’s Food Policies 
Laid to Covering Up of Political Maneuvers 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—James G. Pat- 
ton, president of the National Farm- 
ers Union, in a speech made here 
recently, denounced Lee Marshall for 
advocating a “bare shelf” policy, 
motivated by special interest fears 
of surpluses at the end of the war. 
He cited specifically the de-ration- 
ing of food last year against which 
he says he fought, “along with all 
responsible agricultural economists 
in the country.” 

The Patton statement is accepted 
here as a New Deal political attempt 
to smear Mr. Marshall. The former 
director of the Office of Materials 
and Supply at War Food Adminis- 
tration needs no defense, but the 
record should be set straight imme- 
diately before the attempt gains con- 
verts. 

Last September, acting upon 
written instructions from Judge 
James F. Byrnes and Judge Mar- 
vin Jones, Chester Bowles, over the 
heated protests of his staff of ration- 
ing specialists, submitted to the will 
of kis administration associates and 


removed substantial quantities of 
processed foods from ration control. 
Since that time Mr. Bowles has stat- 
ed his opposition to the de-ration- 
ing but when the order was issued 
there was never a word of opposi- 
tion from him. 

Singularly alone among officials at 
top policy levels was Mr. Marshall 
in opposition to de-rationing at that 
time. When the two judges usurped 
the rationing authority of OPA, in- 
ventory records of WFA revealed 
that stocks of canned foods were 
relatively inconsequential when com- 
pared with effective demand and 
total national output. 

Within 10 days before the de-ra- 
tioning order was issued Mr. Mar- 
shall handed a regular inventory 
statement to Judge Jones which re- 
vealed total canned vegetable stocks 
in the hands of WFA as being sub- 
stantially less than 5,000,000 cases, an 
insignificant amount when compared 
with a national output of 171,000,000 
cases, and reiterated statements by 
responsible army officials that gov- 
ernment set-aside requirements 
would not be reduced even if the 
European war ended last fall. On 
the contrary, military officials point- 


ed out that, with the cessation of 
hostilities, military demand for proc- 
essed foods would increase rather 
than decline as troops on garrison 
rations consumed greater amounts of 
these types of foods than they did 
in the field. 

Mr. Marshall was aware of all 
these circumstances and his disagree- 
ment with the obvious vote-catching 
decision in the presidential campaign 
was widely known among his asso- 
ciates. However, he was brought in 
to the WFA not to determine or for- 
mulate political policy for the New 
Deal election managers but to bring 
order from the chaos that surround- 
ed the procurement policies of his 
predecessors. 

When Mr. Marshall took over his 
assignment at WFA, unknown quan- 
tities of food had been procured and 
stored in warehouses across the coun- 
try without regard for the expected 
rate of use. Present critics of WFA 
re-sale policies concerning processed 
foods and other food commodities 
ignore the fact that many of the 
goods offered for re-sale now repre- 
sent purchases ante-dating Mr. Mar- 
shall’s tenure. 

An examination of official state- 
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ments will clearly absolve Mr. Mar- 
shall of any responsibility for the 
present bare store shelves that con- 
sumers now find when they present 
ration stamps for certain food prod- 
ucts. 

In a letter to the President dated 
Sept. 7, 1944, James F. Byrnes, di- 
rector of the Office of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion stated, “But 
the figures show that the procure- 
ment agencies themselves have tried 
to prevent the accumulation of un- 
necessary supplies while at the same 
time furnishing the weapons and 
supplies that have made possible the 
victories of our armed forces.” 

Continuing in his letter to the 
President which explained the gov- 
ernment plans for re-conversion of 
the industrial plant to peacetime ac- 
tivity, Mr. Byrnes spoke of ‘6,000,000 
tons of food (exclusive of wheat) 
available against requirements of 3,- 
900,000 tons for the first six months 
of 1945.” He added: “It seems, 
therefore, that European _ require- 
ments will be met without very large 
drafts on the United States produc- 
tion in 1945. . . . Domestic consump- 
tion will increase with the removal 
of ration controls. Prior to the war 
we disposed of surplus foods through 
the school lunch program, the stamp 
program and direct relief program. 
These programs, however, cannot ab- 
sorb enough to maintain prices in 
the domestic market.” 

Concluding his letter, Judge Byrnes 
called attention to the problem of 
continuing support prices on agricul- 
tural production. 

In the light of this clear state- 
ment of conditions by the one of- 
ficial in charge of procurement poli- 
cies it seems unmistakably certain 
that an official in Mr. Marshall’s 
position was directed to bring his 
procurement into line with produc- 
tion and to eliminate any blocks in 
the food distribution channel which 
might clog postwar processing facili- 
ties through inability of processors 
to market the probable high level 
of farm output as influenced by gov- 
ernment price supporting policies. 

When Mr. Patton throws brick- 
bats at Mr. Marshall he hits the men 
at top policy levels, Judges Byrnes 
and Jones. 

Not only did Mr. Marshall oppose 
the de-rationing of processed foods 
but he also cast his weight against 
the prodigality of the government in 
disbursing sugar stocks and the fats 
and oils rationing policies. 

Last year’s liberality in buying 
consumer favor through ill-advised al- 
lotments of sugar for home-canning 
is seen now in all its less virtuous 
aspects. Reliable bakery officials in 
government circles predict a decline 
in the production of bakery goods 
this year through reduced sugar and 
lard rations, although wheat and 
other cereal grains are the food com- 
modities which we have in ample 
reserve. 

When all the facts are weighed it 
appears that Mr. Marshall was far 
from the willing servant of big in- 
dustry but instead the shrewd buy- 
er who advocated the putting aside 
for the rainy day and who insisted 
that food procurement be held at 
reasonable levels in relationship to 
expected disbursement so that huge 
stocks would not spoil in sterile gov- 
ernment hoards. The correctness of 
his views is sharply shown in the 
inability now of the government to 
dispose of large quantities of canned 
beans, for instance, which are sus- 
pected of deterioration to a point 
which makes them unacceptable for 
domestic markets. 
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TOPPER 


“TOPPER” used straight in 


your bakery is true economy, for 
it was planned and designed as the 


“full flour for the commercial baker. 


Because of its strong character it is 
often the foundation of a blend 


with weaker flours — but it thrives 


best alone. 


The best way is to bake 
“TOPPER” straight. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


We enjoy the warm satisfaction of shipping 
Polar Bear Flour year after year to old 
customers —Ihen there is often the exciting 
thrill of starting a new one, and soon hear- 
ing from him the same story of satisfaction 
we rather count on from the many other users. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by 
President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
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got yourself a new customer. Things like that happen every 
day. Somebody forgets his lunch and bums a sandwich. 

Your bread is in the lunchbox. It has a chance to sell itself. 
A Cannon Valley Flour will help your bread do a perfect self- 
selling job ... day in and day out. It’s the spring wheat 

from out of the nation’s bread basket . . . combined 

with “Master Milling” that does the job .. . plus uniformity. 
Each sack the same uniform high quality—ready to pro- 

duce golden-crusted, smooth, heartier-spring- 
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Big Program Ready for Retail Bakers’ Day 


Chicago, Ill.—Retail bakers from 
coast to coast received the recent an- 
nouncement of Retail Bakers’ Day, 
May 9, with acclaim. Many com- 
mendatory letters have come into the 
office of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America in Chicago, comment- 
ing on the idea of a national conven- 
tion program held locally throughout 
the country. 

Associations responding to date 
have subscribed to the idea and pro- 
pose to carry through with the plans 


which ARBA will supply. “Count us 
in—we await your further publicity 
and promotion materials and the 
promised portfolio of plans for the 
meeting” is about the way most of 
the revlies read. 

ARBA offices have been hard at 
work to perfect the organization of 
this effort for which there is no 
precedent. The ARBA allied ad- 
visory committee met in Chicago with 
the management committee of the 
research and merchandising depart- 


ment recently and a full day’s time 
was utilized for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the work pertaining to the 
promotion of Retail Bakers’ Day as 
well as the handling of the meeting 
program in the local areas through- 
out the country. 
Retail Bakers’ Day is the opening 
gun of a nation-wide campaign to: 
Mobilize retail bakers for unit- 
ed action in holding their $700,- 
000,000 wartime gain in business. 
Show the retail baker and his 
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More Important 


Far more vital than ever before 
is the need for quality flour 
in producing good bread with 


gives your loaf the 
subtle, tasty wheaten 
flavor that makes the 
bread easier to buy, 


just as it is simpler to 


bake. 
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wartime production methods. 
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employees the opportunities the 
industry holds for them. 

Give retail bakers the true 
perspective of their industry—the 
nation’s second largest food in- 
dustry and seventh among all 
industries. 

Emphasize to the retail baker 
the importance of sound and pro- 
gressive organization—local, state 
and national. 


ARBA is contacting every retail 
baker in the country urging him to 
attend the Retail Bakers’ Day pro- 
gram in his community. The meet- 
ings at which Retail Bakers’ Day pro- 
grams will be given are to be organ- 
ized and conducted by and with the 
co-operation of local and state groups 
wherever possible. Publicity and pro- 
motional material provided by ARBA 
for local use gives full credit to local 
and state groups for their part in 
making Retail Bakers’ Day an out- 
standing success. 


What Will Be Done 


Retail bakers and their employees 
from coast to coast will meet, May 
9, wherever it is possible to get them 
together. Associated Retail Bakers 
of America will furnish these meet- 
ings with a complete program consist- 
ing of: 

A series of short, interesting and 
to-the-point talks on subjects of vital 
importance. These talks will be pre- 
pared by competent authorities in the 
industry and outside of it. Ideas and 
suggestions for stimulating group dis- 
cussion of local and national retail 
problems. 

This program material can be ex- 
panded .or contracted to fit a meet- 
ing of a few hours or an all-day ses- 
sion, whichever is desired. It is 
strongly urged that the talks be de- 
livered by retail bakery operators 
themselves wherever possible and it 
is recommended that at least one of 
them be delivered by a retail bakery 
employee. 

For a program headliner, Eric 
Johnson, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, is be- 
ing asked to deliver a message to the 
retail bakers and their employees. 
Help of other national figures such 
as Chester Bowles of OPA; Paul V. 
McNutt of the War Manpower Com- 
mission; Ethel Somers, Woman’s Ed- 
itor of Parade Magazine and a na- 
tionally known food authority; Philip 
Kramer of the Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Foods, 
and Philip Talbott of the War Food 
Administration, is being sought. 


Organization Plan 


Every state association is request- 
ed to suggest localities for Retail 
Bakers’ Day meetings in its own state 
and to provide ARBA with the name 
of one or more individuals in those 
localities with whom ARBA can work 
in setting up a Retail Bakers’ Day 
meeting. 

Local associations are asked to co- 
operate to the fullest extent by hold- 
ing a Retail Bakers’ Day meeting for 
member and nonmember bakery oper- 
ators, their employees and all allied 
trades that may be interested, and 
by using the publicity and promo- 
tional materials with which they will 
be supplied by ARBA. 

All allied firms have been asked to 
support Retail Bakers’ Day by giv- 
ing it the widest possible publicity 
through their sales personnel, house 
organs, bulletins, and literature sup- 
plied by ARBA for enclosure with 
correspondence going to retail bakers. 

In communities where a state or 
local association sponsored Retail 
Bakers’ Day meeting is not feasible, 
any individual retail baker, group of 
bakers, allied firm or allied represen- 
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tative interested in organizing a 
meeting can do so by writing Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America for 
complete details and assistance. 

Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica is publicizing and promoting Re- 
tail Bakers’ Day by: Three direct 
mail campaigns to retail bakers; 
supplying allied firms with enclosures 
for correspondence; news releases to 
industry publications; supplying pub- 
licity terial for release wherever 
a pipefam will be given; furnishing 
local groups with ideas and sugges- 
tions for stimulating attendance. 

If additional information concern- 
ing any phase of Retail Bakers’ Day 
is needed, or if additional copies of 
“The Who, What, Where and How 
of Retail Bakers’ Day” are wanted, 
write to Thomas H. Flood, field sec- 
retary, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, 1135 West Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

In order that the allied advisory 
committee might function better it 
was decided to appoint a chairman. 
John Garrow of Chapman & Smith 
Co. was the unanimous choice of the 
group for this position because of 
his enthusiastic interest and work 
since the committee was created. 
Other members of the committee in- 
clude: F. J. Bergenthal, Brolite Co; 
R. C. Treis, Procter & Gamble; 
Ralph Gaylord, General Mills; Joseph 
P. Keegan, Standard Brands; Dave 
Blount, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co; J. E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch; 
Herman Englander, Merck & Co; E. 
J. Lauterbur, Hobart Mfg. Co; Boyd 
Knell, Standard Milling Co; Gene 
Maas, Maas-Keefe Co. Subcommit- 
tees were also appointed for special 
work on membership, advertising and 
retail bakers’ day. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE BAKERS PLAN 
TO OBSERVE RETAIL DAY 


Milwaukee, Wis.—In co-operation 
with the request of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America to join in 
a Retail Bakers’ Day convention pro- 
gram “at home,” the Milwaukee Mas- 
ter Bakers Association is postponing 
its monthly meeting date one week 
to May 9, and will conduct an ex- 
tensive program along the lines pro- 
posed by the ARBA, Joseph Vann, 
president of the Milwaukee associa- 
tion, reports. 

The association will have the co- 
operation of the Wisconsin Flour and 
Bakers Allied Trades Association 
which has accepted President Vann’s 
invitation to assist. 

Under a proposed revision of the 
city association’s constitution and by- 
laws, change in name from the Mil- 
waukee Master Bakers Association to 
the Milwaukee Bakers Association is 
recommended by the committee in 
charge of the revision. Members 
will vote on these changes at the May 
meeting, President Vann said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH GROUP JOINS 
RETAIL BAKERS’ DAY PLAN 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania plans to participate in the 
remote control conference plan spon- 
sored by the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America for Retail Bakers’ 
Day, May 9, it was agreed at a re- 
cent meeting of the organization. 

Plans were also made for the April 
meeting at which Monroe Boston 
Strauss, of Baltimore, nationally 
known pie expert, will be the speak- 
er and will demonstrate correct pie 
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making methods. Members were 
urged to bring their foremen and 
helpers to the meeting. 

Seventy-five members attended the 
March meeting at the Ritz Hotel. 
L. C. Allson, Swift & Co., joined the 
association as an allied member and 
Horning’s Bakery, Steubenville, Ohio, 
was also admitted to membership. 

Frank Sherman, chairman of mem- 
bership committee, reported on the 
membership drive. S. P. Stallworth, 
Ertl Bakery, president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Bakers Association, 
outlined the successful plan the state 
body had used in securing new mem- 


bers. Allied. trades salesmen were 
permitted to draw the names of bak- 
ers who were not members, and whom 
they knew very well, then solicit 
them to become members. In turn, 
bakers were given the names of al- 
lied men who were not members and 
whom they knew well, and they were 
solicited by the bakers to become 
allied members. 

Mr. Stallworth told of the careful 
watch the state association is keep- 
ing on the progress of state enrich- 
ment legislation. The law is ex- 
pected to pass at this session, he 
stated. 
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“Men below 30 with 2A or 2B rat- 
ings as of Jan. 1, 1945, employed as 
bakery workers or truck drivers, can 
be certified to their draft boards as 
essential employees under new rules,” 
Mr. Stallworth said. 

Several members spoke of the rigid 
sanitary inspections now being con- 
ducted by the state food department. 

A plan for holding dinner meetings 
to begin at 6:30 p.m. was proposed 
instead of the present method of 
holding the business meeting at 4 
p.m., followed by dinner. The pro- 
posal was referred to the board for 
consideration. 
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ETAIL food sales through all 

kinds of food stores increased 
$1,250,000,000 or 744% in 1944 com- 
pared with the previous year, the 
Progressive Grocer estimates in its 
review of the past year in the March 
issue of this trade magazine. 

Total sales through all kinds of 
food stores aggregated an estimated 
$17,870,000,000—by far the largest 
sales in history. 

Independent grocery and combina- 
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What Happened to Food Sales in 1944 


tion stores enjoyed a larger dollar in- 
crease in sales than chains, the re- 
view points out, but made a smaller 
percentage gain than the chains did. 
Independents did not have the edge 
on their chain competitors in 1944 as 
they did in the previous year. Chains 
staged a slight comeback in 1944. 


Volume Figures 


Independent grocery and combina- 
tion stores increased their volume 


$650,000,000 or slightly over 7%. in 
1944, resulting in total estimated 
sales of $9,610,000,000. Chain grocery 
and combination stores enjoyed an in- 
crease of $400,000,000 or over 9%, re- 
sulting in total chain sales of $4,650,- 
000,000. 

Independents had approximately 
67.4% of the grocery and combina- 
tion volume in 1944; chains 32.6%. 
The chains’ portion of the volume was 
32% in 1943 and 37% in 1941. 





A HEAVY-DUTY Shortening for 


the extra strain of war economy=- 


®@ Geared to take the punishment of 
high-speed mixing. 
® Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures. 


YET 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO © SAVANNAH 
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SAVE 
SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING 

WASTE! 


So bland in flavor—use it for 
your finest icings. 
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Specialty food stores, including 
meat and sea food markets, bakeries, 
fruit and vegetable markets, candy 
and confectionery stores, and dairy 
stores, had an increase in sales vol- 
ume of $200,000,000 or 6% in 1944, re- 
sulting in total estimated sales of $3,- 
610,000,000. 


Variations Small 


In 1944 the variation in sales in- 
creases among types and kinds of dis- 
tributors was smali—and usually ex- 
ceedingly small. There was practical- 
ly no change in number of stores nor 
in food prices. 

Small town stores had slightly 
greater increases than city stores, but 
only slightly. Combination stores led 


* grocery stores slightly in sales in- 


creases. Voluntary and co-operative 
group stores were ahead of nonaffiliat- 
ed stores. Very large or very small 
stores did not do quite as well as me- 
dium-sized stores. Self-service stores 
did better than counter service stores. 

Self-service operation continued to 
expand in 1944, the Progressive Gro- 
cer said. Many independents were 
reluctant to adopt self-service prior 
to the war, believing that it had its 
application only to the large super 
markets or to strictly cash and carry 
stores. But the help shortage and 
curtailment of delivery have given 
self-service tremendous impetus dur- 
ing the war period. 

At the close of 1944, 18.3% of in- 
dependent grocery stores and com- 
bination stores had their grocery de- 
partment rearranged for complete 
self-service. This compares with 
11% in 1942. 

But a modified form of self-service, 
generally designated as semiself-serv- 
ice, accounts for an even greater 
proportion of independent store sales. 
The stores with complete self-service 
or semiself-service account for 78% 
of independents’ sales. 


Regional Differences 
The greatest variations in grocery 
business during 1944 were changes 
by geographic regions, due no doubt 
to changes in war activities in differ- 
ent areas. Here is the picture of the 
average sales change in 1944 from 

1943 by geographic regions: 
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No Decline in Numbers 


There was little or no decline in 
the number of food stores in 1944. 
There was some drop in the first half 
of the year, but during the last half 
of the year the store openings slightly 
exceeded closings. Thus the number 
of stores at present remains substan- 
tially the same as a year ago. Com- 
pared with 1941, however, the num- 
ber of food stores has declined some 
81,500 in the three war years. It is 
expected by leaders in the trade that 
from now on the number of stores 
will rise again and that within two 
or three years after the close of the 
war the number will be as large as, 
or larger than, in prewar days. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DETROIT OFFICERS INSTALLED 

Detroit, Mich.—William Leibnitz 
was installed recently as president of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of De- 
troit. William Aldhoch is vice presi- 
dent, Kurt Werner treasurer, A. M. 
Haschker financial secretary and 
Frank P. Moore recording secretary. 
Directors of the association are S. J. 
Harris, Fred Miller, Fred Brinkman 
and F.. X. Rasch. 
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OPA Establishes Ration Allotments 
for Entry of Veterans Into Baking 


Washington, D. C.—Lead by a basic 
allotment of 50,000 lbs of sugar an- 
nually for soft drink bottlers, the 
business opportunity hook has been 
baited by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, pursuant to requirements of 
the GI Bill of Rights, to attract vet- 
erans of World War II into small 
business enterprise. Veterans wishing 
to go into the baking business are 
provided basic allotments of 20,- 
000 Ibs of sugar'‘and approximate- 
ly the same total amount of lard, 
cooking oils, butter and shortening. 
These basic allotments are subject to 
the same quota limitation imposed on 
present business men. In the case of 
the baking industry sugar bases are 
curtailed to 75% of the basic allot- 
ment. 

In face of the critical shortage of 
both sugar and lard at this time so- 


ber-minded government officials are 
wondering if this action taken with 
the Issuance of General Ration Order 
18 and supplement 1 thereto, effec- 
tive March 26, 1945, is a wise one. 
The responsibility for the action is 
found in the GI Bill of Rights and 
OPA is merely carrying out the legal 
requirements of that legislation. 


Soft Drinks Criticized 


Apart from the doubt over the wis- 
dom of the basic legislation being put 
into force at this time of critical sup- 
ply is the criticism of the large allot- 
ment provided for the soft drink in- 
dustry. It is seen as a vehicle through 
which certain soft drink manufactur- 
ing interests can expand distribution 
facilities through the use of the 
quotas alloted veterans. These critics 


see the baking industry as inherently 
more essential in wartime but they 
are also doubtful over the wisdom of 
expanding baking operations through 
new small enterprises. With all signs 
pointing to the conclusion of one 
phase of the war and probable cur- 
tailment of highly paid war produc- 
tion payrolls it is questionable to 
these observers that new baking en- 
terprises can endure the adjustments 
that are likely to occur. 

However, it will. be unpopular to 
object to ostensible efforts of gen- 
erosity to the veteran and the pro- 
gram will go ahead without hitch. 


Procedure Outlined 
Under the procedure established by 
OPA, veterans may apply for basic 
allotments of rationed foods for in- 
dustrial use or as institutional users. 
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Customers of F. W. Stock & Sons are 
protected from these hazards with com- 
plete laboratory control. A modern re- 
search laboratory, staffed by experts, 
collaborates with milling technicians in 
maintaining uniform and superior bak- 
ing quality flours. With apparatus such 
as pictured at the right, and other mod- 
wheats are 
carefully chosen and through milling 
and baking tests, performance is proved 
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Under Schedule 1 of GRO 18, indus- 
trial users may obtain maximum basic 
allotments of 8,000 Ibs of sugar and 
6,000 lbs of lard and shortenings for 
the production of bread and rolls. For 
general bakery production the follow- 
ing basic allotment is provided: (in 
pounds) sugar, 20,000; butter, 400; 
margarine, 700; lard, 6,800; shorten- 
ing, 11,000; cooking and salad oils, 
1,100; canned fruits, 4,200. 

Veterans’ allotments will be sub- 
ject to the same percentage limita- 
tions in force for present business 
establishments and OPA also has 
ruled that any base established in 
any area for the veteran will be no 
larger than the base of a comparable 
establishment in the locality. 

So that allotments of rationed 
commodities for veterans will not be 
subject to abuses OPA has provided a 
series of limitations, foremost of 
which is the requirement that the 
veteran must show that he was pre- 
viously obtained necessary equipment 
and premises in which he will con- 
duct his operations. Inability to ob- 
tain essential equipment may effec- 
tively check expansion in_ these 
fields, it is believed in OPA circles. 


Other Conditions 


In addition the veteran must com- 
ply with the following restrictions be- 
fore quotas will be assigned: 


An application may be made by any 
veteran who was in one of the armed serv- 
ices on or after Sept. 16, 1940, and who, 
before his discharge, was on active service 
for at least 90 days. A veteran who 
served less than 90 days, however, is elig- 
ible if he was discharged because of in- 
jury or disabilitv incurred in service in 
line of duty. (But a veteran who was 
dishonorably discharged is not eligible un- 
der any conditions.) 

The veteran may apply to his local War 
Price and Rationing Board on a new OPA 
Form R-1226. It must show (1) that he 


yhas, or can obtain, the premises and equip- 


ment needed for the business; (2) that he 
will not be financed directly or indirectly 
by any person already in the business of 
making unrationed food from rationed food, 
or of making refreshment services; (3) that 
the operation of the business will be his 
principal occupation. 

A veteran may apply for registration as 
an industrial user if he has no other busi- 
ness than the one covered in the applica- 
tion and if he had no such business either 
when he was discharged or on March 22, 
1945, whichever is later. 

The applicant should describe the fa- 
cilities and equipment he will use. The 
applicant should also state that he will 
use rationed foods only for making prod- 
ucts intended for home use (excluding 
such products as beverage syrups which 
must be further processed before they are 
suitable for consumer use). 

The applicant for registration as an in- 
stitutional user providing refreshment serv- 
ices must show that he has no other busi- 
ness than the one covered by the applica- 
tion and that he had no such business 
either when discharged from the service 
or on March 22, 1945, whichever is later. 

If he had an institutional user estab- 
lishment on that date, the applicant must 
show that it is at the same location as 
the business covered by the application. 

The application should include the type 
of operation planned; the refreshment items 
that will be prepared and served, such as 
“coffee,’’ “popcorn,” “frozen custard”; a 
description of the facilities and equipment 
to be used, and whether the. operation of 
the establishment will be seasonal. 

In making his application, the veteran 





For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 
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Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 
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should present his discharge papers or a 
certificate of satisfactory completion of ac- 
tive duty, or a photostatic copy of those 
papers. 

Applicants who have not obtained the 
equipment and premises needed for their 
establishments will be given allotments 
when these requirements are satisfied. 

The applicant will not be entitled to 
use or get allotments of rationed foods 
covered in his base if, within a year after 
the base is granted, he transfers rationed 
food or ration checks or coupons to an- 
other establishment for industrial or in- 
stitutional use. Neither will he be entitled 
to receive allotments if his establishment 
is sold or transferred. 

If permission is given for changing the 
use for which a base is issued, the base 
will be reduced, if necessary, to the maxi- 
mum use permitted for the new products, 
OPA said. 

A person who is granted a base under 
today’s amendment may not move his in- 
dustrial or institutional user establishment 
without permission from the district office 
which granted the base. 

In fulfilling the requirements of the 
GI Bill of Rights OPA has attempted 
to prevent allotments of rationed 
foods to veterans from becoming a 
drain on established operators. Max- 
imum allotments of these products in 
the schedule to GRO-18 will not al- 
ways be obtainable and will be sub- 
ject to discretionary action of OPA 
district offices. If, for example, go- 
ing business in a community operates 
on smaller quotas of rationed foods 
than proposals by veterans, veterans’ 
applications will be scaled down to a 
comparable level. Basic allotments 
in all cases are maximum goals and 
may not always be met. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GMA Appoints 
Women’s Committee 
to Aid Campaign 


New York, N. Y.—The Grocery 
Manufacturers of America have ap- 
pointed a women’s advisory commit- 
tee consisting of many of the leading 
home economists and other outstand- 
ing women executives in the food in- 
dustry to facilitate carrying through 
to the consumer the descriptive label- 
ing campaign inaugurated by the 
group, Paul S. Willis, president, has 
announced. 

Heading the committee is Esther 
Latzke, director of consumer service 
for Armour & Co. Among the com- 
mittee members are Mary Barber, 
Kellogg Co; Sarah M. Cole, Standard 
Brands, Inc; Mrs. Marjorie C. Husted, 
General Mills, Inc; Florence A. Pack- 
man, Lever Bros; Ellen Pennell, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc; Rachel Reed, Borden 
Co; Mary L. Schwin, Quaker Oats 
Co; Marie Sellers, General Foods 
Corp., and Elsie Stark, Best Foods, 
Ince. It will advise with’ Flanley & 
Woodward, -counsels on “The Wom- 
an’s Angle.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mill Machinery Sold 
to Venezuela Only 
Special War Types 


Washington, D. C.—American and 
Canadian flour millers have been 
given reassuring advices by their re- 
spective governments that the recent 
sale of flour mill machinery by a 
British firm to the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment will not result in establish- 
ment of a government controlled in- 
dustry that will eventually result in 
blocking normal flour sales to buy- 
ers in that country. 

It was learned some time ago that 
the English firm of A. & S. Henry 
of Manchester had sold seven com- 
plete flour mills to Venezuela. At 
the same time the Canadian millers 
began investigating an unusual in- 
quiry from the government of Ven- 
ezuela for a quantity of hard wheat. 

These items were called to the at- 
tention of government trade officials 
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at Washington and at Ottawa who 
now report that the flour mills sold 
by the Manchester firm are merely 
small output plants, almost portable 
in type, and specially designed by the 
British government for use in war 
areas freed from the enemy. It was 
indicated that the English firm had 
additionally manufactured some of 
the mills for its own account and 
had sold the machines to Venezuela. 

While the advice as to the charac- 
ter of the equipment bought by Ven- 
ezuela was stated by American mill- 
ers to lessen apprehension over dis- 
turbance in that market, it was 
pointed out that consummation by the 


Manchester concern of sale of the 
milling machinery to a nonindustry 
buyer should be investigated: by the 
American authorities in view of the 
fact that no American manufacturers 
of similar equipment would be per- 
mitted under the export control rules 
to entertain similar business. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe: 


JOINS CANADIAN MILL 


Painesville, Ohio.—Henry D. Egly 
has resigned as manager of the A. E. 
Staley Mfg.-Co. plant at near-by 
Richmond, Ohio, effective April 1. 
On May 1 he will join Victoria Mills, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., a subsidiary of 
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the Canadian Breweries, Ltd. This 
company recently started operating 
a new soybean processing plant. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Egly as manager of the 
Staley plant in Richmond will be his 
assistant, Thomas Longbons. James 
Creel will be the new assistant man- 
ager. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHARTER GRANTED 


Oklahoma City, Okla—An Okla- 
homa charter has been granted the 
Goodholm-Maund Grain Co., Enid, 
Okla., with a capital stock of $30,000. 
Incorporators are E. Harold Good- 
holm, Stillwater, and L. G. Maund 
and Merline Maund, Enid. 








Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


CKY FLOUR 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 
Cracker Flours 


Rye Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


Kansas Patents 


High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


INC. 
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Battery Shortage Puts Emphasis on Conservation 


NLESS the early end of the 

European war brings a change 
in the supply picture, batteries may 
have to be rationed on the same 
basis as tires, reports from the War 
Production Board indicate. The in- 
creasing shortage of lead is the major 
reason. 

As a result, all-out effort to con- 
serve batteries is more necessary than 
ever this year. 

Lead was comparatively plentiful 
in the early stages of the war. But 
from a peak of 275,000 tons in early 


1944 the stockpile shrank to only 
80,000 tons at the end of December. 

The tight lead situation is due to 
a number of causes. Military demand 
continues high. Manpower has de- 
clined sharply. Salvage of “secondary 
lead” has fallen off, as have imports, 
due to the shipping shortage. 


Greater Military Need 


In addition to the lead shortage, 
civilian battery prospects will be af- 
fected by increased requirements for 
the armed forces. Military needs for 


1945, as now outlined, are about 30% 
greater than in 1944, when approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 units were produced. 
The biggest advance is in batteries 
for the Navy, which utilizes great 
quantities for submarines and smaller 
surface craft, as well as for aircraft. 
Ordnance needs for tanks, trucks, and 
field radio and radar sets of various 
kinds are higher than last year. 
These requirements indicate that 
the services will have to dip into the 
supply of lead otherwise available for 
civilian needs, and on top of that 








Today These Flours 
Eam Thein Medals 


IN YOUR BAKERY 


Charm and Rex flour, 
systematically and scientifically built 
in our modern mill, earn their right 
to bread baking honor in your shop. 


For more than 60 years these fine 
bread baking flours have earned dis- 
tinction for excellence. Today, as ever, 
they are up-to-the-minute producers 
for the efficient baker. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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will have to.-utilize civilian battery 
manufacturing facilities. 

And absorption of civilian quanti- 
ties and facilities will be even greater 
than might be anticipated from the 
figures, because military batteries are 
considerably heavier than civilian 
sets, requiring more time, more labor, 
and more factory floor space. Cost- 
ing around three times as much as 
comparable civilian batteries, the mil- 
itary units require hard rubber con- 
tainers rather than plastic, and spe- 
cial apparatus for plate forming, dry 
charging and assembling. 

As a result, considerable conver- 
sion will be required in the civilian 
battery plants which will help supply 
service needs this year. 


ODT Estimate 

As indicated in these columns re- 
cently, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has estimated that 19,000,- 
000 storage batteries will be needed 
by civilian car and truck owners this 
year. This means about two bat- 
teries for every three vehicles in op- 
eration today—fairly reasonable in 
view of the average age of cars and 
trucks now operating. Stockpiles to 
help meet this demand are almost 
nonexistent, because batteries cannot 
be built far in advance of needs— 
they deteriorate rapidly on the shelf. 
As matters stand, production will 
likely fall short between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000 civilian batteries. 

Because of this shortage ODT 
urges greater battery conservation 
efforts. Maintenance suggestions in- 
clude the following: 

Replenish water as soon as liquid 
falls to the top of separators; 

Adjust “hold-downs” or battery 


Supports to prevent battery from 


bouncing in its cradle; 

Avoid overcharging or undercharg- 
ing; 

Avoid “battery dopes,” since no sat- 
isfactory substitute electrolyte has 
been found for the simple mixture of 
sulphuric acid in water. 

ODT recommends weekly storage 
battery check-ups: See that “hold- 
down” clamps are tight, that top of 
batteryis clean, that battery terminals 
are tight and noncorroded, that 
ground strap connections are tight. 


BREAD IS THE STAF# OF LIFE 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED BY 
WORCESTER ASSOCIATION 


Fred Mitchell was chosen presi- 
dent of the Worcester (Mass.) County 
Retail Bakers Association at a re- 
cent meeting. William Dyson was 
named vice president and James A. 
Ryan secretary. These officers were 
all re-elected. 

Mrs. Olive Hascomb Merrill was 
named treasurer of the association to 
succeed the late Clarence D. Rose 
who had been treasurer of the organi- 
zation since its inception in 1940 until 
his death this year. Tribute was paid 
to Mr. Rose. 

Fat and sugar rationing was the 
chief topic of discussion at the meet- 
ing. Joseph Noonan, Carol Bakers, 
Inc., explained his system of keeping 
track of ration points in a ledger 
which enables him to see at a glance 
his exact standing in this respect. 
He warned bakers against violations 
of the regulations and cited instances 
where operators have been heavily 
fined for not reporting excess points 
on hand. 

Mr. Noonan also urged all bakers 
to post ceiling prices in a prominent 
position where customers entering the 
shop can see them, and pointed out 
the need for adequate records of in- 
gredient costs to enable bakers to 
calculate new ceiling prices on sweet 
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30 West Pershing Road 
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goods twice a year. No labor costs 
records are required for this purpose, 
he said, since increases in this cate- 
gory are not allowed to be figured 
in establishing ceiling levels, even 
though this factor is a very impor- 
tant one in bakery costs. 

A third danger point is enrichment, 
Mr. Noonan said. Bakers must be 
careful to enrich bread to the level 
required by War Food Order No. 1, 
he said, as the government will be 
making periodic inspections of their 
bread. 

During the discussion after Mr. 
Noonan’s talk, speakers protested 
against the government handling of 
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WFA Reduces Manufacturers’ Quotas 


on Fat for Shortening Production 


the bread price problem, saying that 
an increase is badly needed. 

A warning that transportation tie- 
ups threaten a flour shortage was 
given to the group by a Boston flour 
jobber. 

The association voted to hold a 
dinner dance after the Easter holi- 
days and a committee was chosen to 
arrange the affair. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

Tests conducted with flour “that 
has been stored at a temperature 
of 140° F. showed that bread baked 
from it would not be satisfactory. 
The high temperature harmed the 
quality of the flour. 








Washington, D. C.—Increased gov- 
ernment requirements for products in 
which vegetable oils are used have 
made it necessary for the War Food 
Administration to amend War Food 
Order No. 42 to reduce the manufac- 
turers’ fats and oils quota for short- 
ening, and to make adjustments in 
provisions of the order relating to 
the manufacture of margarine. 

The amendment, effective April 1, 
1945, reduces from 88% to 85% (of 














HONESTLY, WE DON'T 
WEAR HORNS 






e e e asa matter of fact, we were shyly think-, 
ing, maybe we could begin to sprout a small pair 
of wings. 

We had thought we’d been doing a pretty good 
job of keeping up with the Government’s urgent 
need of powdered milk and dry ice cream mix... 
for the Armed Forces and Lend Lease. 

Just when we got set to pat ourselves on the 
back, somebody started a rumor that Borden’s 
is playing favorites! Doling out Breadlac to a 
Favored Few. Doing business in the back room. 

We weren’t. We don’t. We wouldn't. If we did, 
we really would be wearing horns that the biggest 
size derby couldn’t hide. 

If you haven’t been able to get all the Breadlac 
you want, here is the real reason why... 


THE FIRST PART OF THE STORY 
Spray whole milk powder and dry ice cream mix 
are high on the list of dairy products needed by 
the Government. 
And the Government looked to a company like 
Borden’s, with its large production facilities and 
superior quality record, to fill this urgent need. 


POWDERED 
> MILK 





To us that meant a tremendous increase in their 
production. It also meant a proportionate decrease 
in the production of Spray Nonfat Dry Milk Sol- 
ids ... leaving very little Breadlac for our com- 
mercial customers. 
THE REST OF THE STORY 

About the Breadlac that’s left ... we have a little 
Breadlac available. Every bit of it is distributed 
impartially to our regular commercial customers. 
Distributed on the basis of previous purchases. 
Size or location has nothing whatever to do with it. 

You have our word on that. The same word 
that’s in back of the product you trust—Bakery- 
Tested Breadlac ... the superior nonfat dry milk 
solids that makes better flavored, smoother-tex- 
tured bread. 

So when your jobber tells you he can’t give you 
all the Breadlac you need, we hope you'll under- 
stand ...and bear with him. 

When Breadlac is available in quantity, you'll 
once again have the advantages of its high qual- 
ity, purity and uniformity. You'll again be able to 
bake a loaf of bread with 6% Breadlac. The loaf 
your customers will be looking for, after the War. 
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average use in 1940 and 1941) the 
quantity of fats and oils which may 
be used in the manufacture of short- 
ening, cooking and salad oils for 
civilian consumption. 

WFA declared that despite this de- 
crease, however, approximately the 
same quantity of these products will 
be available to civilians in April, May 
and June as during the same months 
last year. This is because manufac- 
turers, who adjust production to con- 
sumer demand, did not use fats and 
oils in the second quarter of last 
year to the limit of their permitted 
quotas, the government agency said. 

However, shortening manufactur- 
ers do not agree with this interpre- 
tation and indications were that there 
would have to be some reduction in 
the allotments of shortening to buyers. 

Adjustments in provisions of WFO 
42 relating to margarine involve a 
change in the base period on which 
the manufacturers’ quota is calculat- 
ed. The new period is 1944. Under 
the amendment, manufacturers are 
permitted to use (in making marga- 
rine for civilians) 120% of the total 
fats and oils they used for that pur- 
pose in the same calendar quarter 
of 1944. The former quota was 
167% of the average quantity of fats 
and oils during 1940 and 1941 by cal- 
endar quarters. As in the case of 
shortening, however, the production 
of margarine last year was below the 
permitted quotas. 

The amendment removes the spread 
between actual and permitted use 
(based on a year ago) and conserves 


‘these fats and oils to meet. increased 


government requirements, WFA 
stated. 

Two minor changes were made by 
the amendment. One involves a slight 
change in the order’s definition of 
a manufacturer, and the other makes 
a correction in the description of an 
edible product in the manufacture of 
which fats and oils may be consid- 
ered exempt from quotas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE ALLIED MEN 
HONOR TWO ASSOCIATES 


In recognition of his long service 
as secretary-treasurer of the Wiscon- 
sin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades As- 
sociation, and as president of the 
group for several years, Leonard P. 
Kenney, district manager for Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee, was presented with a “Certificate 
of Merit and Recognition” by the 
association at the March 16 dinner 
meeting. Also presented at this 
meeting was a certificate of “Honor- 
ary Life Membership” in the Allied 
Trades Association to George E. 
Smith, long identified with the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., in this territory. 
Both scrolls were signed by members 
of the association. 

Recognizing the value of natural 
gas to the baking industry in general, 
the Allied Trades Association con- 
curred with the Milwaukee Master 
Bakers Association in favoring pas- 
sage of legislation at the current 
state legislative session permitting 
introduction of natural gas into Wis- 
consin. 

The March meeting program in- 
cluded showing of the sound movie 
“The 1944 World Series,” a comedy 
film, “The Gay Nineties,’ and an offi- 
cial Navy film on the retaking of 
Guam from Japan. 

Thirty-five allied tradesmen and 
guests attended to establish a new 
high attendance record for the year. 
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uniformity 









the year round 


Uniformity—the year ’round—in the war time breads you bake 





is more important with every day’s approach to peace time marketing. 
The fine full flavor and rich nutrition of those breads—their fine 
textured look of quality and taste appeal—will be your best guarantee 
of consumer loyalty when you need it most. 
Commander-Larabee Flours go a long way to help give you those uniform baking 

results—because they’ve got just that kind of uniformity built into them—every 
pound—every flour—the year ’round. They are selected from the best wheats of every crop, 

expertly milled to unfailing standards. Commander-Larabee offers you the specialized, 


ty 
research-tested flours that best suit your present baking requirements. Depend on them. 














Commander Milling Company * Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company ¢ Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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Toronto Production Men’s Club 
Discusses Proper Temperatures 


Toronto, Ont.—Proper tempera- 
tures for cake batters, bread doughs, 
sweet goods and icings was the sub- 
ject discussed by the Production 
Men’s Club of Greater Toronto re- 
cently. 

Temperatures for cakes were han- 
dled by Carl Millward, of Hunt’s, 
Ltd. Controlled temperatures during 
storage and processing are the prin- 
cipal factors in producing a finished 


Prom THE HEART OF DAIRYLAND 


quality product and temperatures en- 
ter into the picture from the time 
the raw materials enter the receiving 
door until they are finally deposited 
in a cake batter, he pointed out. 
Shortening coming into the shop 
from the cold outside air and frozen 
eggs carelessly or partially defrosted 
are two of the most common prob- 
lems. Shortening requires several 
days to return to its normal con- 


The superior quality—the uniformly controlled baking performance—of 
Bowman UPC milk starts "way back on the great dairylands of the 
Middle West where only the top grade milks from government inspected, 
tested herds are selected for processing into Bowman UPC dry milk. But this 
is not enough—from here Bowman's staff of experts takes over. 

This is only one of the reasons you can use Bowman UPC with confi- 
dence—and be so sure of your baking results. 

Your Bowman UPC milk (nonfat dry milk solids) comes out of the bar- 
rel in fine, powdered form, soft and dry, to mix perfectly in your doughs. 

It's the same dry milk solids (nonfat) that bakers have been using 
so successfully for many years—because it’s PRECONDITIONED and uni- 
formity-controlled—for perfect baking results. 






















sistency at room temperature after 
being exposed to winter temperature, 
and eggs should never be hastily de- 
frosted by placing them in hot water 
or on top of an oven. Exposure to 
room temperature for from 18 to 24 
hours or a cold running water de- 
frosting tank (which requires 8 to 10 
hours) are the only two safe methods 
to defrost frozen eggs, Mr. Millward 
warned. 
Creaming Temperatures 


Even types of cakes which are not 
entirely dependent on creaming, are 
affected by the creaming action, Mr. 
Millward pointed out. With cakes 
creamed at low temperatures both 





Bad Bowman days ¢ Here’s a blue ribbon 
milk with a pedigree as long as your arm. Add years of 
BOWMAN experience in preconditioning fos uniformity 
control and that’s it—BOWMAN UPC. 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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the creaming volume and cake vol- 
ume are lower than they should be. 
Between 70° and 75° produces the 
best volume. Shortening and sugar 
should not be lower than 70°. Eggs 
generally are fairly cool. The batter 
will heat up a little during creaming 
but should not exceed 75° at the 
finish. The simplest way to control 
creaming temperature, the speaker 
pointed out, is to control the storage 
temperature of the ingredients. 

In sponge cakes the best tempera- 
ture to whip eggs is at 110°. This is 
not a difficult temperature to obtain. 
Some bakers warm the sugar in the 
oven first, others use the hot water 
bath method suspended under the 
mixing bowl. Since eggs coagulate 
at 130° the temperature of the water 
should not exceed this figure. In 
whipping egg whites for angel food 
cakes and cold meringues, whites at 
a temperature of 45° to 55° give the 
maximum volume, Mr. Millward said. 

Cakes may be baked at tempera- 
tures of anywhere from 300° to 425° 
F., depending upon the type of cake 
produced but all cakes should be 
baked in the shortest possible time, 
the speaker advocated. 


Bread Doughs 

Bob Mackey, Purity Bread, Ltd., 
discussed temperatures for bread 
doughs. Fermentation is a_ series 
of chemical reactions and heat is an 
important factor in producing chem- 
ical changes. Hence, temperature 
control is all important in good bread 
production. Bakers should not think 
of temperature control in the fermen- 
tation room only, but should carry 
it through from mixer to oven. A 
drop of two degrees during the make- 
up period, for instance, can mean a 
bottleneck in the proofer and result 
in not quite as good a product. Mr. 
Mackey recommended the following: 

Temperatures from 50° F. to 110° 
F. will produce fermentation in yeast 
doughs, but 80° in doughs and 74° 
in sponges make a good starting point 
or dividing line. Hotter doughs pro- 
duce an inferior loaf, with poor keep- 
ing qualities. Cool doughs produce a 
better loaf with added keeping quali- 
ties and also give a greater tolerance 
in sponges and doughs. This is a 
good condition to have in these days 
of wornout equipment. 

Fermentation starts when a sponge 
is mixed and continues through the 
sponge life, doughing up stage, make- 
up period, pan proofer and until the 
heat of the oven kills the yeast cells. 
Control of temperature all the way 
through results in good bread produc- 
tion. 

Icing Temperatures 

Jim Hook, Lever Bros., discussed 
proper temperatures for various types 
of icings and stressed the importance 
of a nonsticky icing for cake which 
must be wrapped. He recommended 
purely vegetable fats for use in icings 
and stated that the ideal tempera- 
ture for butter icing was between 
65° to 80° F. 

A lengthy discussion ensued when 
he stated that he incorporated salt 
into icing and into batters in a sat- 
urated solution, most of the members 
being unfamiliar with the procedure 
of putting in salt while wet. 


Doughnut Problems 
Harry Pearce, Purity Bread, Ltd., 
in discussing proper temperature for 
doughnuts, called doughnuts. the 


“most sinned against and mutilated 
product of the baking industry.” He 
emphasized the fact that scientific 
methods are needed to produce proper 
quality doughnuts having the three 
required factors: (1) appearance, (2) 
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eating quality and (3) keeping qual- 
ity. His recommendations were: 

Fat used for frying doughnuts 
should be between 370° and 375° F. 
and, with machine-made doughnuts, 
dough should register between 76° 
and 80° when put into the doughnut 
machine. Every step is important in 
making doughnuts. For hand-mixed 
doughnuts, flour should be put into 
the bowl first, water poured in the 
center, and the dough mixed from the 
side by hand. For machine-made 
doughnuts, water is put in first, flour 
added and mixed. Dough should come 
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from the cutter in a round form in 
order to produce correctly shaped 
doughnuts. 


Sweet Doughs 


Mr. Pearce said that several ex- 
periments have been made in meth- 
ods of mixing sweet doughs, some re- 
frigerated, others not; the resulting 
finished product appeared to be the 
same in all cases. A refrigeration 
temperature of 42° F. will hold rich 
sweet doughs for 48 hours. Fat may 
be rolled in the dough first, the dough 
fermented, and then refrigerated; or 
the dough may be fermented first, the 
fat rolled in, and then refrigerated. 


Eating and keeping qualities and 
appearance showed no apparent dif- 
ference with either of the methods. 
There are at least eight different 
methods of handling sweet doughs 
but the results appear to be the same 
in all cases. 

Preceding the business meeting, 
Arthur and John Dempster, sons of 
Nelson Dempster, Dempster’s Staff 
of Life, Ltd., entertained the mem- 
bers with violin and piano music. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


It is usually roughly calculated 
that whole eggs are comprised of 
55% whites and 45% yolks. 


























THE ISLAND DISPLAY OF TOMORROW... 
One of a series of illustrations depict- 
ing the best thinking of the baking 
indo for the future. 


Dnearure Yoland. 


Today’s bakers think of tomorrow’s treasures, trans- 
lated into terms of ringing cash registers. New de- 
signs are on drawing boards for new equipment sure to 


be as practical as it will be attractive. 


Keeping step with the record of progress in the baking 
industry is the Red Star Yeast Company—63 years 
old in experience, as young as tomorrow in research. 
Finer yeast products for the trade are a sure bet in the 


shape of things to come from Red Star. 


Regardless of your plans, you can rely on Red Star’s 


efficient organization to work for you in the develop- 
ment of sure, fast-acting yeast . . . and with you 
for even finer quality bakery products. 


For your cash register treasures of tomorrow, look to 
the leader . . . look to Red Star Yeast. 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS CO., Milwaukee, Wis. - Branches in Principal Cities 
YEAST FOOD + MALT SYRUP - ENRICHMENT TABLETS + ALVATABS 
INVEST IN VICTORY..... BUY BONDS 


AND HOLD THEM 


eo £ OR 


RED'STAR YEAST 
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How toDetect Bogus 


Check Passers 
or 


By Ernest Dench 





VALUABLE Canadian contribu- 

tion to fraudulent check preven- 

tion is a plan to throw the tenderer 
off his guard. 

It is to subject the phony paper 
artist to a local geography quiz. As 
the tenderer is invariably a stranger 
—a transient—he will soon betray his 
ignorance. He may have superficial 
knowledge of a few local streets, tele- 
phone exchanges and transit lines, 
but it will not be equal to a close 
examination. The easiest way to 
stump him is on landmarks, both 
permanent and temporary, in connec- 
tion with the street address or tele- 
phone number he gives. He will, of 
course, bluff it out, but the answers, 
invariably wrong, will enable you to 
detect his fraudulent intentions. 

The Vancouver, B. C., police de- 
partment, under the signature of D. 
Mackay, chief constable, has issued 
the following suggestions for the 
guidance of Vancouver business men: 

1. When a check is presented by a 
person unknown, or by a stranger, 
study same for a few seconds. Then 
read, incorrectly, the address or tele- 
phone number. For instance, if the 
address written on the check is 1320 
Blenheim St., simply say, “Your ad- 
dress is 1330 Blenheim?” or if it is 
a telephone number such as Seymour 
1236, try to trick the tenderer with 
“Your phone number is 2136?”  In- 
variably the tenderer will immediate- 
ly answer, “That is correct,” believ- 
ing that you are reading from the 
check without being sure of the num- 
ber written on the back of the check. 

2. Another very satisfactory meth- 
od is to say: “You live at 420 Pender 
St. I have a very dear friend, Mrs. 
Alice Meyers, living close to you. 
How is she?” It can, of course, be 
any other fictitious name you can 
invent on the spur of the moment. 
The check passer, with his mind on 
having the check cashed, and being 
off guard, will usually reply: “Oh, 
yes, Mrs. Meyers. I know her well. 
She is fine.” 

3. Another proven method is to 
say: “So you live at 420 Pender, do 
you? How is that street up where 
you live? Three weeks ago it was 
so torn up that we couldn’t drive on 
it. Has it been fixed up yet?” The 
incriminating answer will be: “No, 
it’s still torn up,” or “Sure, it’s all 
straightened out now.” 

4. A highly favored method is to 
ask the presenter: “1510 Eleventh 
West is close to the Kitsalano School, 
isn’t it?” This school, like any other 
school chosen to trap the presenter, 
is far distant from the address quot- 
ed. The answer, in nine cases out of 
ten, will be: “Yes.” 

5. If the business man is familiar 
with the city’s street numbering sys- 
tem, as he should be, the question 
can be asked: “2510 Eleventh is be- 
tween Oak and Granville, isn’t it?” 
Of course, the intersection named is 
far distant. Again the answer will 
be “Yes,” the presenter believing you 
to be correct. Or this simple ques- 
tion can be asked: “What is the near- 
est cross street to this number?” 

As Chief Constable Mackay points 
out, these trick questions will not 
offend the tenderer of a GOOD check. 
He or she will correct you on your 
“mistakes.” ' 
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Raymond Loewy, one of the foremost figures in 
the field of transportation design, has conceived 
this luxury ocean liner of the future. Equipped 
with turbo-electric motors, and having the V-type 
hull of a speedboat, this ‘‘queen of the seas” may 
someday make an Atlantic crossing in but a 
fraction of the time required today. 
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ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
for Bread * Rolls * Buns 
MERCK 
VITAMIN-MINERAL MIXTURES 
for Flour Enrichment 
HE Ship of Tomorrow may not be available for several years, but the Bread MERCK 
of Tomorrow already is an accomplished fact. Enriched White Bread, containing PURE VITAMIN SUBSTANCES 
the vitamins, minerals, and proteins necessary for the maintenance of strength and for Flour Enrichment: 
stamina in these energy-depleting days of war, is truly the Bread of Tomorrow, for VITAMIN B1 
when Victory and peace come once again, Enriched White Bread will be a fundamental (Thiamine Hydrochloride) 
source of the essential nutrients required to promote the health and well-being of 
future generations. pte whl 
The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White Bread nationally available, are (RibeRavin) 
contributing to our wartime efficiency. After the war is won, the baking industry will NIACIN 
continue to play an important rdle in the building of a strong and healthy people. *Merck Enrichment Tablets are 
As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. distributed by yeast companies, 
offers a central and dependable source of enrichment ingredients. With our resources, Stocks are also carried at 
experience, and technical knowledge, we are completely prepared to serve you. Remem- RAHWAY,N.J. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ber, Merck is a symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, and large-scale DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
production of these vitally’important substances. SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FR ANCISCO, CAL. 











MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton,Va. « Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 


Speed the Victory 
with War Bonds In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Reducing Waste in Army Food Service 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By Major Roy S. Sievers 


Director of Food Service, Seventh Service Command 
(Formerly Bakery Production Specialist) 


HE Quartermaster Corps has al- 

ways had the responsibility of sup- 
plying proper food to the army. Con- 
sidering that the average soldier eats 
about five pounds of food a day, 
which costs approximately 60c, it is 
evident that this responsibility is 
greater than ever before. The Ameri- 
can public is keenly aware of the 
quantities of food withdrawn from 
the civilian market for army use, and 
every effort is being made to see 
that every pound of this food issued 
to troops is put to the best possible 
use and that food wastage is kept at 
an absolute minimum. 

When the threat of war appeared 
and the armed forces began their 
first expansion, food problems were 
just beginning to be encountered. In 
addition to handling and controlling 
the supply of food, there was the 
matter of training mess personnel for 
duty in every kitchen. The rate of 
mobilization made it impossible to 
supply every kitchen with adequately 
trained personnel, but the number 
being trained was increased imme- 
diately. Each service command had 
at that time one school for bakers 


and cooks charged with the respon- 
sibility of training mess officers, mess 
sergeants, cooks and bakers for the 
army. The seventh service command 
school, located at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
is the oldest bakers’ and cooks’ school 
in the army, being organized in 1905. 
Obviously one school in each service 
command was not sufficient for han- 
dling all of the students; so this one 
school in each service command be- 
came the parent school for bakers 
and cooks, and subschools were 
opened at other posts and camps 
within the service command area. 
Eventually 104 schools were operat- 
ing over the country training mess 
and bakery personnel, and of this 
number 14 were located in the Sev- 
enth Service Command. During the 
year 1943 approximately 20,000 stu- 
dents graduated from courses taught 
in these 14 schools. 


Issuing Rations 


Next came the need for changing 


the system of issuing rations. In 
January, 1943, this revised system 
was put into effect, calling for the 
issue of rations on the basis of the 











Beware of Strange Labels 








in the Stockroom 


HESE are days when it is most impor- 

tant that the Baker know what he is 
buying—from whom—and under what label. 
There are a lot of “bargains” on the 
a lot of smooth talkers in the 


of products that can 


market ... 
field with 
be bought “for a song.” ~ 

. Only too often 


“samples” 


“For a song! 
the “song”’ is a deep, dark “b/ues” number the 


” is right!. . 


buyer sings when he awakes to the fact that 
he got just what he paid for: a poor or de- 
teriorated substitute for the top-quality ingre- 
dients good bakery products require if Baking 
isto keep Mrs. Homemaker out of the kitchen 
and thereby retain its wartime gains. 
Chapman & Smith’s laboratory facilities 
protect its baker customers from inferior, 






Are you getting SALES TALK—the National Magazine 
that Chapman & Smith mails monthly to its friends and 
customers? A postcard will bring it to the address you 
may prefer—home or business—FREE! 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


1017 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


deleterious, or deteriorated ingredients. 
Flours, flavors, colorings, fillers —everything 
that goes out to you under the Chapman & 
Smith label—are exhaustively laboratory- 
tested at every stage of production—from 
purchase through their actual use in stand- 
ard recipes under average conditions. 

You can have confidence in the baked 
goods you turn out when the ingredients 
that go into them bear time-tested labels 
such as that of Chapman & Smith’s “Rolling 
Pin Brand.” ...Read CHAPMAN & 
SMITH’S. “‘TESTED and APPROVED” 
seal on the containers in your stockroom 
and you will understand why....Or ask 


your Chapman & Smith man—"“the man 
with the plans,” 











estimated number of men who would 
actually be present to consume them. 
Previously food had been issued for 
each enlisted man carried as present 
on the morning report, regardless of 
whether or not he was to be present 
for the meal. A “ration” as referred 
to in the army is the allowance of 
food for one man for one day; in 
other words, three meals. 

At the same time, it was recog- 
nized that there was a need for more 
trained supervision in all phases of 
army messing, and directives were 
issued stating that station command- 
ers would appoint a post mess super- 
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of solving any particular food prob- 
lem with which the army may be 
confronted. 


Food Wastage 

In addition to improvements in 
food «preparation and service, one of 
the.first concerns, naturally, was food 
wastage. Edible waste figures were 
now being kept in every army service 
force mess throughout the United 
States, and we were determined that 
the seventh service command should 
make a creditable showing. 2 

While constant supervision by post 
food service supervisors and service 
command food supervisors was show- 
ing fine results, it was felt that there 
was one waste, namely, plate waste, 
that might be eliminated. In spite 
of food conservation posters and con- 





Work in an Army Central Fat Rendering Plant 


visor whose past experience in food 
operations would qualify him for the 
many complex duties involved in this 
new position. Through this system 
of trained mess supervision further 
strides were made toward the ulti- 
mate objectives of the program, 
namely: improvement in the prepara- 
tion and service of food to the sol- 
dier, and the elimination of all pre- 
ventable food wastage. 

In the summer of 1943 the head- 
quarters of the army service forces, 
Washington, D. C., under command 
of Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, is- 
sued a directive establishing a food 
service program for the co-ordination 
of all food service activities within 
the army service forces. The Quar- 
termaster General functions as the 
staff agency of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, army service forces, and so the 
food service branch was established 
in the office of the quartermaster 
general. 

Commanding generals of the serv- 
ice commands were directed to estab- 
lish at their respective headquarters 
a director of food service who would 
be responsible for mess supervision 
and inspection, schools for bakers and 
cooks, post bakeries, and menu super- 
vision throughout the geographical 
limits of the service command, which 
in the case of the seventh service 
command comprises nine states: Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Kansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Nebraska. 

Station commanders were directed 
to appoint at each of their respective 
stations a post food service super- 
visor who would be responsible for 
all four activities on his post. 

From the foregoing, you can read- 
ily see that the army service forces 
have a well planned, co-ordinated or- 
ganization which should be capable 


stant “Take all you want but eat 
all you take” drives, several instances 
were found where the soldiers’ eyes 
were bigger than their appetites; so 
a new system of plate waste disposal 
was instituted. The large 32-gallon 
G.I. cans, into which the men scraped 
their plate leavings, were discarded 
and in their places were substituted 
a line of No. 10 tin cans, each labeled 
with various food components; for ex- 
ample, liquids, vegetables, bread, sal- 
ad, meat, and dessert, and the men 
were instructed to separate their 
plate waste into these various cans 
on their way out of the mess hall. 
The original idea was that by this 
system we could discover which items 
on the menu were not popular and 
caused the most waste, but it was 
soon discovered that, because of the 
inconvenience to the men, plate 
waste had practically disappeared. 
Suggestions were made to improve 
the general efficiency of all messes. 
It was recommended that an officer 
be present in the mess at every meal 
and that officers unexpectedly drop 
into the kitchen from time to time. 
Preparation of individual food items 
in the style most liked by the men 
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THE baking characteristics of the wheat are pre-determined 
before ‘‘Standard”’ flours are milled. Wheat samples are milled in 
our experimental mill. ..the experimentally milled flour is baked 
into bread ...the resulting loaf must score high in color, texture, 
grain, volume and good eating qualities. These are reasons why 
your bread quality goes up when you use “Standard” flours. 
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was encouraged, and when it was 
found that certain foods were not be- 
ing consumed an effort was made to 
serve them in a more appealing man- 
ner. 
Better Atmosphere 

It was found that if the men were 
allowed to enter the mess hall upon 
arrival rather than wait outside, food 
consumption was increased, the men 
were in better humor, and the meals 
were more enjoyable. Further, if the 
men were allowed to begin eating 
upon entering instead of waiting for 
all men to be seated the same results 
were accomplished. Men don’t like 
to stand around; they become im- 
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patient, fidgety, and lose their desire 
to eat. 

Every effort is made to make meal- 
time a pleasant time. If mess halls 
are made attractive with a few dec- 
orations and the food is prepared ap- 
petizingly and served attractively, 
food consumption is increased and 
waste decreased. 

Additional surveys developed the 
information that food consumption 
shows an appreciable drop when the 
meal is interrupted by announce- 
ments, thereby increasing food waste. 
When men are allowed to smoke in 
mess halls waste goes down. The 
tendency to rush out of the mess hall 


is lessened, and the men sit around 
and this means finishing their plates. 

The net result of the concentrated 
efforts to eliminate preventable food 
waste can best be judged by these 
figures; the average waste per man 
per day in the seventh service com- 
mand for the month of October, 1943, 
was 1.2 oz; for the month of January, 
1944, .83 oz; for the month of Octo- 
ber, 1944, .46 oz, and for the month 
of December, 1944, .38 oz. This is 
a waste of less than 1% of the food 
issued. 

As a comparison reference is made 
to what E. O. Pollock, Midwest re- 
gional director, War Food Adminis- 








"WYTASE is doing a 
largest in the company's history. 


good job for us. 
And, business is picking up--last month was the 


The superintendent's 


in a good humor for he is very proud of our bread--and 


he should be. 


and almost a snow-white crumb." # 


In up-to-theeminute bakeries all over America, WYTASE is helping 
to build better BREAD today and better bread SALES tomorrow. 
May we show you how WYTASE will work in your own shop? 


Je Re SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 


@. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


It is a grand bread--good texture, soft 


38th and S. May Sts, Chicago 9, Ille 


# Original report on file. 


22.00 Wy sk ps RE eens sh oe sk we ts awn tien ey maidens a 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short Milling Company to 
designate its natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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tration, recently said about civilian 
food waste in this country. He stated 
that approximately 225 Ibs of edible 
food per person was wasted annually 
in this country, counting all losses 
from the farm to garbage pail, and 
that 3 to 6% wastage occurs in retail 
stores, 6% is wasted by restaurant 
patrons, and 15% of all food taken 
into homes is wasted. This waste is 
due to overbuying, failure to use left- 
overs, lack of meal planning, waste- 
ful or careless preparation, and serv- 
ing too much on plates—the same 
reasons that caused waste in the 
army but which have been mostly 
corrected by this time. 


Fresh Bread 


Another drive was made to insure 
the presence of fresh bread in the 
mess halls at all times. The old sys- 
tem, on a post having a bakery, re- 
quired the various organizations to 
send their trucks to the bakery to 
pick up their total allowance of bread 
each day. This resulted in a decen- 
tralized control of the amount of 
bread needed in each mess, which fur- 
ther resulted in the accumulation of 
too much bread in some mess halls, 
and men were getting bread that, 
while not stale, was not as fresh as 
it could be. 

The new system is similar to a 
commercial bread route, with the 
bakery controlling the product from 
the time of its manufacture until it 
is consumed. A bakery representa- 
tive accompanies the truck driver and 
actually places the freshly baked 
bread in each mess hall and deter- 
mines the amount needed for delivery 
the next day. This system gives the 
post bakery complete control over 
the quantity issued, handling and 


‘ sanitation and eliminates the need 


of organizations sending trucks to 
the bakery daily to pick up bread, 
thereby conserving trucks, manpower, 
mileage and critical materials such 
as tires and gasoline. Above all it 
gives the soldier a fresh, wholesome 
product, and it has been definitely 
proved that he will eat more of it. 
On several posts, where accurate fig- 
ures have been kept, this system has 
resulted in an increase in bread con- 
sumption as high as 25%, due with- 
out question to the soldiers’ prefer- 
ence for freshly baked bread. 


Fat Salvage Program 

When it was first recognized that 
fats were becoming scarce in this 
country, the army immediately insti- 
tuted a fat savings program, and 
messes were instructed to render all 
excess fats for cooking purposes be- 
fore turning them in for salvage. 

Once again fine results were ob- 
tained, but it was recognized that a 
more central control of the fat ren- 
dering program would accomplish 
even better results. Central fat ren- 
dering plants were established at 
many posts, and meats were trimmed 
at the cold storage plant before be- 
ing issued to the troops. At some 
posts sufficient rendered fats have 
been produced so that no other issues 
of lard or lard substitutes have been 
necessary. Approximately 75% ren- 
dered fat is averaged from the fat 
trimmings; in other words, from 
every pound of fat trimmings ren- 
dered, 12 oz of good fat for reuse has 
been produced. 

An improvised press is used for 
squeezing more fat from the crack- 
lings. The tracklings are saved for the 
salvage officer, who disposes of them 
on a contract basis, and it has been 
figured that the cost of operating 
these rendering plants is paid for by 
the return received from the crack- 
lings alone. 

The operation of plants like this 
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Put cheerful Mr. “Eat Plenty of Bread” to 
work for you by using this colorful new 
sticker on your envelopes and the wrap- 
pings of all baked goods you sell. We fur- 
nish them—free. Size: 12 x 2% inches. 
Printed in blue, yellow, red and black. 

* 
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THIS ILLUSTRATION, IN 
POSTER FORM is now attract- 
ing the attention of your present 
and prospective customers on 
Anheuser-Busch Yeast delivery ve- 
hicles wherever they travel — 
broadcasting, day after day, the 
all-important message “Eat Plenty 
of Bread”. 
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EAT PLENTY 
OF BREAD 





Good Bread..Trustworthy Yeast 


There is a direct relationship between Yeast 
and the quality of your bread. There must be 
flour from the choicest grain, supported by 
carefully selected ingredients and, matching 
all in importance, TRUSTWORTHY 
YEAST. Anheuser-Busch Yeast combines in 
fullest measure strength, uniformity, and 
durability—-TRUSTWORTHY YEAST. 


The buy-line, “Eat Plenty of Bread’, takes 
on added meaning for your customers when 
you improve the product of your ovens with 
Anheuser-Busch Yeast. Gaining momentum 
daily, the nationwide ‘‘Eat Plenty of Bread”’ 
Campaign is constantly increasing its value 
to your business. ... Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


A PRODUCT IS KNOWN BY THE CUSTOMERS IT KEEPS 


* * 
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and also rendering in individual 
messes has resulted in more than a 
50% saving in the purchase of fats 
in this service command. 

An analysis of the fat rendered was 
made by a research laboratory sub- 
jecting it to various baking and cook- 
ing tests, and the report stated that 
cakes made from these rendered fats 
were considered to be of exceptional- 
ly high quality, well suited to bread 
baking, and could be used for large 
or small scale production of bread 
and rolls without any formula 
changes. For pies the product pro- 
duced a flaky, crisp crust, of good 
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flavor and color and was considered 
excellent for this purpose. 

As one of the principal objectives 
of this Food Service Program is the 
conservation of the food supply of 
the nation, we realized early in the 
spring of 1944 the need and value of 
victory gardens at posts, camps and 
stations to help meet the demand for 
fresh foodstuffs. The starting of 
such an activity was encouraged and 
gardens, one of them as large as 100 
acres, were planted in many of the 
posts in this service command. 

The complete report on these gar- 
dens showed that over 40 different 
varieties of fruits and vegetables with 


a money value of over $100,000 had 
been produced. 

The best food service possible is 
being given to the troops and is be- 
ing accomplished with an absolute 
minimum of food waste. Everything 
is being done to maintain the well 
deserved reputation that the United 
States army is the best fed army in 
the world. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE———< 


FROZEN EGG PRICE REDUCED 

Washington, D. C—The War Food 
Administration has reduced the price 
of frozen egg stocks now being of- 
fered—packed in either tin or fiber 


























Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 
foods made with dextrose sugar. 


SAFE! 


Piwaricon, starting to play baseball when they're 
knee high to a grasshopper, easily translate this 
cryptic symbol as a neat piece of teamwork. 

The runner singled—went down to second on the 
next man’s sacrifice —to third on a base hit—and 
scored while his team mate was being thrown out at 





second base on an attempted double steal. 
Dextrose is scoring by good teamwork, too. 
Producers, processors and distributors, through 
consistent, truthful advertising, all combine to make 
more and more food buyers realize that dextrose is 
a valuable ingredient of many fine foods. 


Tune in 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 


Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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containers—to 1c lb below ceilings. 
The reduction applies to the balance 
of approximately 10,000,000 lbs of- 
fered for sale Jan. 24, 1945, and is 
in line with recent ceiling price ad- 
justments. The eggs previously were 
priced at 32c lb in tin cans and 
31.5¢c in fiber containers. Further 
information may be obtained from 
Brian T. Cunningham of the Sales 
Branch, CCC, War Food Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. (tele- 
phone Republic 4142, extension 4226) 
or from any of the five regional WF A 
offices in New York, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Dallas or San Francisco. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





When egg whites are called for in 
a pie crust formula, it is for the pur- 
pose of making the baked crust 
crispier. 


OFFICIAL? 


What Constitutes an 
OPA Interpretation 








Persons found to be in violation of 
OPA regulations, says a recent bulle- 
tin of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, frequently contend by way of 
defense that before making the sale 
of the commodity involved, they 
sought the advice of an officer or 
employee of OPA and were given an 
“interpretation” of the applicable reg- 
ulation upon which they relied and 
acted. 

Further investigation has almost 
invariably disclosed that such alleged 
advice or “interpretation” was given 
orally by an officer or employee and, 
in many cases, such employee has 
left OPA and is not available to 
admit or deny the contention of the 
person charged with violation. 

In order to avoid misunderstand- 
ings and violations arising from such 
situations, all persons dealing in ar- 
ticles subject to price control are 
urged to keep in mind and observe 
the provisions governing interpreta- 
tions found in Revised Procedural 
Regulation No. 1. 

An interpretation rendered by an 
officer or employee of OPA is official 
only if such interpretation was re- 
quested and issued in accordance with 
these provisions. An official inter- 
pretation is applicable only to the 
particular person to whom, and to 
the particular factual situation with 
respect to which, it is rendered, un- 
less publicly announced as an inter- 
pretation of general application. 

Any person desiring an official in- 
terpretation of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 or any regula- 
tion, price schedule, order, require- 
ment or agreement under the act, 
must request it in writing from the 
nearest OPA district office. The re- 
quest must set forth in full the fac- 
tual situation out of which the ques- 
tion arises. 

An official interpretation may be 
given only in writing and must be 
signed by an OPA officer authorized 
to render interpretations. However, 
interpretations of general application 
may be announced publicly by prop- 
erly authorized OPA officers. 

Any official interpretation may be 
revoked or modified by publicly an- 
nounced statement by an authorized 
official or by a notice published in 
the Federal Register. An official in- 
terpretation addressed to a particular 
person may also be revoked or modi- 
fied at any time by a statement in 
writing mailed to such person and 
signed by an authorized OPA official. 
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ALABAMA 


Forrest McClain, owner of the 
Woodlawn Bakery, Birmingham, has 
recently installed an automatic roll 
divider and rounder in his shop. 

Lloyd’s Bakery, Selma, which is un- 
der the management of Bob Brad- 
shaw, has been redecorated. 

A new revolving type oven has 
been installed in Ralston’s Bakery, 
Montgomery. The shop is operated 
by John Ralston. 

The Electrik Maid Bake Shop, 
Gadsden, owned by Ed Latimer, has 
installed a new oven. 


ARKANSAS 

The Shipley Baking Co., a partner- 
ship operating baking plants at Fay- 
etteville, Fort Smith and at Musko- 
gee and McAlester, Okla., has been 
dissolved. Harry Shipley will run the 
Fort Smith plant, which will be called 
the Shipley Baking Co. The other 
bakeries will be managed by Garvin 
Shipley, under the name of the W. G. 
Shipley Baking Co. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Ernest Bradley and Le Roy H. 
Bradley have registered their part- 
nership in the business of Bradley’s 
English Bakery, Vancouver. 

Breaking into Nash’s Bakery, 2280 
West Fourth Avenue, Vancouver, re- 
cently, burglars stole 340 lbs of sugar, 
two 30-lb pails of raspberry jam and 
an alarm clock. 

Herman A. Arnold of Red Deer, 
Alta., has moved to Victoria, where 
he has purchased a bakery business. 


CALIFORNIA 

The Blythe (Cal.) Bakery has re- 
opened under the management of 
Charles D. Robinson. 

The Jenny Lind Bakery has opened 
in Arcadia. 

Mrs. S. W. Toth, owner of a bak- 
ery in Mill Valley, has purchased 
Rows Bakery, Fairfax. She _ will 
divide her time between the two 
shops. 

John Jasper has purchased the 
Temple Bakery, Temple City, from 
Richard Prietsche and Albert 
Sewartz. Extensive improvements 
are planned at the bakery in the 
near future. 

Ed Hutz, owner of the Polly Ann 
Bakery, Turlock, has remodeled and 
enlarged his plant, and installed a 
second revolving oven. 

The name of Peterson’s Bakery, 
Covina, has been changed to the Pat- 
a-Cake Bakery. Owners of this shop 
are Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth J. Knut- 
son. 

FLORIDA 

Two showcases have been added to 
the salesroom at Groves Bakery, 
Jacksonville. 

Goode’s Five Point Bakery has re- 
decorated its salesrooms. 

J. J. Gill has purchased the Ocala 
(Fla.) Bakery from J. W. Noble. Mr. 
Gill has been active in the baking in- 
dustry since 1912, and has operated 
his own plant in Macon, Ga., since 
1921. 

GEORGIA 

Spears’ Donut Shop, Columbus, has 
installed a new cake doughnut ma- 
chine. Mrs. Mary Spears, wife of Roy 
Spear, owner, is looking after the 
business while Roy is stationed at 
near-by Fort McClellan. 

An addition to the Wiseman Baking 
Co., Rome, has been completed. The 
additional area will almost double the 
amount of floor space of the shop. 


R. L. Wiseman is the owner of the 
shop. 

A vertical cake mixing machine has 
been installed in Rich’s Bakery, At- 
lanta. James Rich is the owner of 
the shop. 

IDAHO 


Fire recently destroyed Gilbert 
White’s Bakery, Jerome. The loss, 


estimated at $20,000, included equip- 
ment and supplies. 


ILLINOIS 


Walter Callahan was injured re- 
cently when an oven exploded in the 
Federal Bakery, Decatur, where he 
is employed as a baker. The force 
of the explosion knocked out a part 
of the partition between the baking 


room and the front salesroom, and 
shattered the plate glass show win- 
dow. The floral decoration from a 
fancy cake was deposited on the radi- 
ator cap of a car parked in front of 
the bakery. 
INDIANA 

The Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 
Wayne, has constructed a new plant 
in order to start on a greatly ex- 








YOUR QUALITY OF TODAY IS BUILDING 


Your Prosperity 


of Tomorrow 












QUALITY 


CONTROLLED BY 


ost bakers are unable to take 
M care of all the business they 
might have. Yet many bakers have re- 
sisted any temptation to put out vol- 
ume production by sacrificing quality. 


In producing the best cake you can 
under wartime conditions, you are 
now building a better post-war busi- 
ness for yourself. In holding up your 
quality, you will hold the new busi- 


ness that the times have brought you. 

Remember that you must put quality 
into the mix to take quality out of the 
oven. When you use Covo or Covo 
Super-Mix, you are sure of shortening 
that will give you fine eating quality 
in your finished baked goods. 

Use Covo Shortenings and keep on 
making such good cakes that no house- 
wife will ever want to bake again. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


General Offices — Cambridge 39, Mass. 


PRACTICAL 
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panded program of supplying ration 
C biscuits for the armed forces. H. 
L. Popp is president of the company. 
Dietzen’s Bakery, New Castle, has 
expanded its cake department. 


IOWA 

Because of the shortage of sugar 
the Lenox (Iowa) Bakery, the only 
one in Taylor County, was closed re- 
cently for more than a week. 

Vander Meer’s Bakery, Rock Valley, 
which has been owned and operated 
by A. G. Vander Meer for almost a 
quarter of a century, has been sold 
to W. C. Kooiman and Sam Ver Hoef. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


KANSAS 
A new dough conditioner has been 
installed in the Moline Bakery, Nor- 
ton. 


LOUISIANA 


To meet the growing demands of 
its business, the La Nasa Bakery, 
New Orleans, has installed some new 
equipment. 

Dennis Dennat has sold his interest 
in the Pan Dandy Bakery, Alexan- 
dria, to his brother Robert. 


MICHIGAN 


Thomas Wild is the new proprietor 
of the Fenton (Mich.) Bakery. He 


was a baker for the former owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Rosenkvist. 


MINNESOTA 

The Walker (Minn.) Bakery, owned 
by Henry Spannbauer, has closed for 
the duration. 

A new mechanical oven which will 
bake 168 loaves of bread at a time 
has been installed in the Mora 
(Minn.) Bakery. 

Leroy Mohn has bought the My 
Own Bakery, Granite Falls, from 
Hans Rustad. 

The Variety Bakery, Duluth, has 
reopened. 


The Bovey (Minn.) Bakery has 

































Read what Authorities say 
about Your Contribution to— 


PU BLNG ilbe hat) 


“BREAD ENRICHMENT SHOULD BE CONTINUED” 


Excerpts from Editorial, January 20th issue of 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 











“The enrichment of flour and bread is consid- 
ered particularly desirable because these foods 
are consumed daily in significant amounts by 
practically everyone. They are relatively cheap foods 
and are therefore used extensively by the low income 


by a decrease of three fourths in our cases of 
florid beriberi and two thirds in florid pellagra!’ 


The benefits which accrue to the vastly greater number 
of individuals suffering from milder chronic degrees of 
these deficiency states, in many cases unrecognized or 
attributed to other causes, can probably be considered 
the greatest contribution of enrichment.” 


groups whose diets are most in need of improvement.” 


“The statement made by Dr. Jolliffe of the 

New York University College of Medicine at a 

public hearing held by the War Food Adminis- 
tration Jan. 21, 1943 is particularly significant: 


“The need in the American diet for the addi- 
tional amounts of nutrients supplied by enrich- 
ment of baked goods has been shown by 
dietary surveys.” 


‘I attribute to bread enrichmént a marked and 
unmistakable decrease in florid beriberi and florid 
pellagra in my wards at Bellevue Hospital. In 
1938-39 little bread was enriched; in 1942-43 
seventy-five per cent or more has been enriched 


“If the nutritional gains thus far made are to 
be maintained, the active interest of every in- 
formed person who has the public interest at 
heart will be required.” 









d with — 
Brent pet 





Address Inquiries to— 


Special Marhets Division ——— 
> ET > WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO.,INC.v 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has received its THIRD Army-Navy 


panTnr ors grand OF OF A on award for “high achievement in production of war material”. 
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Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Dallas and Atlanta 
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in New York City. This has been accompanied 
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closed because of a shortage of help. 
The shop was operated by Tony 
Kozar. 
MISSOURI 

The Mallory Bakery at Cameron, 
the only bakery in that city, was 
closed recently for three weeks be- 
cause its supply of sugar had run out. 

Lewis Fooks of Boonville has pur- 
chased the New Fulton Bakery at 
Fulton from Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Bau- 
meister, who are retiring and are 
living near Fulton. The bakery was 
closed several days while it was re- 
decorated and other improvements 
were made. 


MONTANA 


Remodeling of the interior of the 
former Winnett (Mont.) Bakery is 
now going on. The store building 
and contents were destroyed by fire 
Jan. 29. 

The Harlowton (Mont.) Bakery, 
owned by Martin Sorenson, is now lo- 
cated in its new quarters in the for- 
mer Veteran’s building. Mr. Soren- 
son has conducted a bakery in Har- 
lowton for the past 12 years. 


NEBRASKA 


The Sanitary Bakery, Holdrege, 
was recently closed for a few days 
for repairs and decoration. 


NEW MEXCO 


Clyde Carr has sold Carr’s Bakery, 
Carlsbad, to Les Reischman, owner 
of the Holsum Bakery, Roswell. 


NEW YORK 


A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for the Thomas Bakery 
Shoppe by Evelyn L. Thomas, 465 
South Park Ave. 

The Bison Baking Co., Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct a general 
bakery business in Buffalo, with a 
capital stock of $50,000, $100 par 
value. Directors are: Louis DiPaolo, 
Tito DiPaolo and Vincenzo DiPaolo, 
372 7th Ave., Buffalo. The same men 
are directors of Seventh-Hudson 
Corp., chartered to conduct a realty 
business, with capital stock of $50,- 
000, $100 par value. 

Getty Square Bakery, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business in 
Queens County, with a capital stock 
of $10,000, $100 par value. Directors 
are: Arthur L. Ross, Isidore Ehrman 
and Bertha Lowenbein, 291 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

P. & Z. Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in 
Kings County. Directors are: Meyer 
Grouf, Harold Manheim and Esther 
Ebert, 1 Cedar St., New York City. 

Alrock Baking Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a business in 
baking breads, cakes, rolls, etc., in 
the Bronx. Directors are: Abraham 
Eisenstat and William Halpern, 270 
Broadway, New York City, and Gene- 
vieve P. Maloney, 152 Clarkson Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

F. & Y. Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in the 
Bronx. Directors are: Irving Leder- 
man, 50 Court St., Amy Harrison, 
1245 Ocean Ave., and Emma Leder- 
man, 1280 E. 12th St., Brooklyn. 

Kesslo Bakers, Inc., of the Bronx, 
has been dissolved, according to pa- 
pers filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany. 

Bloom’s Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bak- 
ery business in the Bronx. Directors 
are: Barnet Ginsburg, Morris Gross- 
field, Jr., and Beatrice Grossfield, 
116 Nassau St., New York City. The 
Sheley Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered by the same directors to con- 
duct business in Queens County. 

Kotlitzki’s Bake Shop, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business in 
Kings County, with a capital stock 
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“ISMERTA” 








ISMERTA is the key to 
easier work in the bakery in 
these times when all things 
become more difficult: 
Easier for the baker— 
Easier for the manager— 


Easier for the route 
salesman. 


Ismerta makes it easier to do your 
job as you want to do it. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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of $20,000, $100 par value. Directors 
are: Abraham Wechsler and Louis 
Farkas, 113 Essex St., New York 
City; Fae Banks, 258 Hooper St., 
Brooklyn. 

Astor Baked Products Corp. has 
been chartered to conduct a bakery 
business in New York. Directors are: 
Lewis Lamhut, Roberta Miller and 
Wilma I. Bennett, 51 Chambers St., 
New York City. 

Wiencke Pastries, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a bakery busi- 
ness in New York. Directors are: 
Samuel K. Abrahams, 40 W. 77th 
St.. New York City; Clarence M. 
Folsom, Jr., 1505 Metropolitan Ave., 
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Parkchester, Bronx; B. Paul Glads- 
ton, 135 Ave. P, Brooklyn. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Robert B. Pearce and G. K. Pat- 
terson have bought the Quality Bak- 
ery, Asheville, from Paule Wilde. 

The Federal Bake Shops have pur- 
chased the Sanitary Bakery, Char- 
lotte, from Fred Hummert. S. D. 
Strickland is now managing the shop. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


When the remodeling of the Idle- 
kope Building, Fargo, is completed, 
the structure will be occupied by the 
Northwest Bakery Co. as a retail 


outlet. Owners of the firm are John 
Lee and John Knutson. 

A blaze which started from an 
overheated chimney recently damaged 
the oven room of the Tip Top Bake 
Shoppe, Fargo. , 

Several new pieces of furniture 
have been added to the front office 
of Gordon’s Bakery, Beach, owned 
and operated by J. Gordon Beach. 

The Rolla (N. D.) Bakery was 
damaged recently when fire broke out 
in the building in which it is located. 
Roy Drewry is the proprietor of the 
bakery. 

OHIO 


Peter Lahni, 52 years old, received 
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made clothes fit them exactly. 





Many well-dressed men never know a tailor, for ready- 





But “well-dressed” packaging is not like that. Varying 
requirements of protection and eye-appeal, of produc- 
tion efficiency and economy, are seldom exactly met by 
“ready-made” packaging papers. 


Airplane wingtip ribs 
made of papet. 





A quick-frozen dinner 
complete from soup to 
nuts in one package. 





A bandage wrap that 
seals itself, 


That’s why Riegel makes over 230 different grades and 
countless variations — plain or printed, transparent or 
opaque, heat or glue sealing; heavy or light, laminated, 
embossed, colored, lacquered — completely Riegel made 
or in combination with other materials. 


There is no need to “adapt” your post-war packaging 
to the limitations of standard materials. Outline your 
product’s requirements and let Riegel do the rest. 


RIEGEL PAPERS 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION + 342 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, WN. ¥. 
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serious second and third degree burns 
on the back, face and arms, in an 
explosion of an accumulation of gas 
in an oven in the bakery of Edward 
Muller, Cincinnati, when he sought to 
light the burner. 

Robert Stewart has announced he 
has purchased the Dave Lee Baking 
Co., Zanesville. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Betts have pur- 
chased the Hunkler Bakery in Barnes- 
ville. 

OKLAHOMA 

A cake machine has been added to 
the equipment of the Banks Bakery, 
Stillwater. 

Sanitary Bakery, Marlow, operat- 
ed by O. A. Anderson, has purchased 
a new oven. 

Guy B. Morgan, former owner of 
the bakery known as Ma Morgan’s 
Pastry Shop, Oklahoma City, has 
bought the Burden (Kansas) Bakery. 
The Ma Morgan Pastry Shop is now 
owned by Cal Holden and is operated 
as the Cal Holden Bake Shop. 


OREGON 


The LaGrande (Oregon) Bakery 
has been purchased from K. J. Mc- 
Williams by the Eddy Bakeries. The 
plant, which is now being renovated, 
will be managed by Ralph Nelson, 
who has been associated with the 
Eddy Bakeries for the past five years. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Woonsocket (S. D.) Bakery 
has been sold to Loren Smith, who 
operates the bakery in Redfield. Ben 
Lee is the new baker in charge of 
the bakery. 

Ted Saltzman has purchased the 
Wagner (S. D.) Bakery, building and 
equipment from Mrs. J. P. McHale. 
He will move his bakery equipment 
to the new location as soon as pos- 
sible. 

TENNESSEE 


The space in King’s Bakery, Chat- 
tanooga, has been greatly enlarged 
by the completion of an addition to 
the building. Cecil King is the own- 
er of this shop and S. D. King is 
manager. 

A new proofbox has been installed 
in the Federal Bake Shop, Chatta- 
nooga, which is managed by William 
Grimmig. 

TEXAS 

Two new wrapping machines have 
been installed in Baird’s Bakery, 
Houston. 

The Haskell. Avenue Bakery, Dal- 
las, owned by L. J. Selby, has been 
closed. 

E. G. Harkelroad has sold the 
Dandy Bakery, Tyler, to Tyson 
Stroud and D. K. Crow. Mr. Stroud 
operates a bakery in Kilgore, and 
Mr. Crow is the Anheuser-Busch 
representative in Tyler. 

J. T. Mobley, owner of the Mobley 
Bakery, Odessa, has bought the Hol- 
sum Bakery, owned and operated by 
Les Reischmann and Walter Gran- 
berry. 

WASHINGTON 


Dan Garvin, owner and operator 
of the Pioneer Bakery, Renton, has 
moved to a new location in the De- 
laurenti building. The Pioneer Bak- 
ery was established in 1910. 

A new doughnut department was 
recently opened in the Rite-Way Su- 
per Market, Kent. 

R. E. Watts, proprietor of the 
Grandview (Wash.) Bakery, has 
closed his bakery for an indefinite 
period because of tight rationing and 
quotas. 

WISCONSIN 

Mrs. Stanley Comer, who operates 
the Comer’s Bake Shops in Wauke- 
sha, has opened the Cottage Tea 
Room at 509 Arcadian Ave. Mrs. 
Comer has been in the bakery busi- 
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ness here for the past 16 years. She 
came here with Mr. Comer from Eng- 
land where they had operated a bak- 
ery and tearoom also. 

The Community Bake Shop, oper- 
ated by Al Larson in Wausau, has 
announced a new policy of Monday 
closing because “our supply of qual- 
ity ingredients is limited and we 
do not wish to resort to substitution.” 

The Royal Baking Co., 2362 S. 9th 
St., Milwaukee, suffered damages es- 
timated at $1,500 by fire which start- 
ed when grease in a doughnut kettle 
boiled over. 

Frank Meznarich has again taken 
over the management of the Stanley 
Bakery, Boyd, from Tom Marcott, 
who had operated the bakery for the 
past several months. 

The Bake Rite Baking Co., Stevens 
Point, has resumed operations. The 
shop had been closed by a strike. 

The Colvin Baking Co., a 60-year- 
old bakery in Janesville, recently 
completed extensive remodeling, and 
the installation of the latest type of 
equipment. Louis Gardner is presi- 
dent of the firm. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- —— 


VAN DE KAMP’S SALES UP 
BUT PROFIT LEVEL LOWER 


A continued sales gain but a drop 
in’ profits is reported by Van de 
Kamp’s: Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
multiple unit retail chain with stores 
in several Pacific Coast cities. The 
annual report of President Lawrence 
L. Frank showed 1944 sales of $9,- 
382,400, compared with $8,620,497 in 
1943. ie 

Net income after provision for fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes, 
dropped in 1944 to $231,361, against 
$284,595 for the previous year. Wages 
and salaries, 97% of which went to 
employees, jumped last year to §$3,- 
127,685, compared with $2,702,739 in 
1943. 

Dividends paid during the year to- 
taled $6.50 a share on the cumula- 
tive preferred stock and 70c a share 
on the common, while the company’s 
earned surplus account was increased 
by $100,146. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RHODE ISLAND BAKERS 
HEAR PANEL DISCUSSION 


The Rhode Island Retail Bakers 
Association held its monthly meeting 
at the Pawtucket (R. I.) Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. auditorium on March 6, with 
a large attendance. The program 
was in charge of the New England 
Bakers Association, which presented 
a panel discussion on current prob- 
lems. Joseph D. Noonan, Carol Bak- 
ers, Inc., Worcester, Mass., served as 
discussion leader with John A. Milne, 
Dorothy Muriel’s, Inc., Robert E. Sul- 
livan, secretary-counsel of the New 
England. organization, both of Bos- 
ton, and H. J. Schinkel, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Hartford, making up the 











panel. Subjects included rationing 
problems induced by shortages of 
sugar. and_ shortening, manpower, 


production, merchandising and post- 
war, planning. Joseph D’Esposito, 
vice president, and Collis O. Beck, 
secretary of the Rhode Island or- 
ganization, were in charge of arrange- 
ments. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD PUDDING AD 

Hollywood, Cal—A campaign te 
encourage utilization of crusts and 
leftover slices of bread in bread pud- 
dings has been launched by Weber 
Baking Co. Advertising layouts fea- 
ture a huge casserole of bread pud- 
ding. 
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Spray Process Nonfat Milk Solids 
Set-Aside Increased for April-May 


Washington, D. C.—The set-aside 
quota for spray nonfat dry milk 
solids will be 75% of production dur- 
ing the months of April and May, 
WFA has announced. During Feb- 
ruary and March the requirement 
was 50%. 

The increased set-aside requirement 
is in accordance with the policy of 
operating the set-aside program on 


the basis of adjusting quotas with 
changes in seasonal production. This 
plan makes it possible for supplies of 
spray powder for civilian use to be 
kept flowing into civilian trade chan- 
nels in fairly even monthly quantities. 

Production of spray nonfat powder 
during 1945 is expected to be sub- 
stantially increased over the 267,- 
000,000 lbs produced during 1944. 
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As a result supplies for civilian use 
during April and May will be some- 
what larger than in the same months 
last year when the set-aside was also 
75% of production. 

Government requirements for spray 
and roller dry milk solids are in- 
creasing and large quantities are now 
being used for relief feeding in lib- 
erated areas, with result that govern- 
ment stocks are now reduced to mini- 
mum operating levels, WFA said. 
While there is no set-aside require- 
ment for roller process milk, the gov- 
ernment is purchasing all quantities 
offered at ceiling prices. 























r ‘STAN DARD” 
DIVIDER 






Machinery Co 


1600S. Kingshighway Blvd. 


St. Louis 10, Mo. 








q bakeries, the world over, for 
many, many years American ‘‘Standard’’ Dividers have set the highest 
standards for excellence in performance, unusual operating convenience, 
and exceptionally long life. 

Because their extreme accuracy in scaling eliminates losses caused by 
ovetweights, the “‘Standard’’ assures. lower production costs and a finer, 
more uniform loaf of bread at the same time. Therefore, it not only saves 
money, increases profits, but aids your sales, too. 

Available in 2, 3, and 4 pocket models, the ‘‘Standard,”’ together with 
other American Dividers, offers bakers the finest scaling that modern, high 
quality manufacturing methods and precision assembly can produce. Judged 


by any standards of com- 
parison, the ‘‘Standard”’ 
is your greatest value. 
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Bakery Sanitation Leading Topic 
of Minneapolis Bakers’ Gathering 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Sanitation was 
the theme of the March meeting of 
the Associated Bakers of Minneapolis, 
which took place at the Leamington 
Hotel, Minneapolis, March 13. 

Capt. H. F. Adams, senior assistant 
sanitation engineer, U. S. Public 


Health Service, was the chief speak- 
er. Capt. Adams has been working 
with the Minneapolis health depart- 
ment and reported the results of a 
survey of sanitation conditions of 
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Minneapolis bakeries which showed, 
as an average, a rating of only a lit- 
tle more than 52% as far as ideal 
equipment and sanitation practices 
were concerned. 

Public health authorities take into 
consideration the present shortage of 
manpower, Capt. Acams said, but he 
pointed out that much of the sanita- 
tion trouble comes from wrong meth- 
ods and war shortages should not be 
used as an excuse for that. He 
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As We are of Ours... 


stressed three major points to be 
watched: (1) personal sanitation of 
bakery workers, (2) elimination of 
insects and rodents, and (3) control 
of invisible ‘public enemies’ — food 
bacteria. 

A series of slides was displayed 
showing the right and wrong instal- 
lations of washing vats, sinks, etc. 
And a motion picture, originally pre- 
pared for restaurants but having 
many points applicable to bakeries, 
was also run off to indicate good and 
bad sanitation practices. 

A mimeographed series of sanita- 
tion hints was distributed to those 
present. 
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It was voted to hold a sanitation 
school for bakery employees, one of 
a series which the Minneapolis health 
department is sponsoring for food 
handling establishments. 

Part of the program was devoted to 
the serious shortening situation, and 
it was brought out that bakeries in 
this area had only a few days’ stocks 
of lard on hand as a result of the 
government set-aside order in this 
area. A representative of the War 
Food Administration explained that 
part of the extreme shortage re- 
sulted from the fact that the govern- 
ment set-aside of lard for the army 
applies only to federally inspected 
packing plants, which are the heav- 
iest suppliers of the cities. If the 
set-aside were applied generally it 
would be more evenly distributed, he 
explained, but so far Washington au- 
thorities have been unwilling to at- 
tempt wider inspection and set-aside 
from smaller plants not now under 
these regulations. 

The recent cut in the amount of 
vegetable oils allotted to shortening 
manufacturers from 88% to 85% al- 
so was brought up and representa- 
tives of these companies pointed out 
that it was likely to result in some 
reduction in shortening allotments to 
bakers. 

Bakers in this area sought some 
time ago to secure a lifting of the 
government set-aside order on lard 
for middle western states, following 
similar action adopted in coastal 
states, but the request was turned 
down. 

Individual bakers joined in signing 
a petition protesting against any 
further cut in supplies of grocery and 
variety bags, which the War Produc- 
tion Board recently announced. 

The association voted to contribute 
$200 to the Red Cross campaign, 
double the amount given last year. 

About 135 were present at the 
meeting, with the new president, 
Merriam E. Hosar, as chairman. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROBLEMS OF PERSONNEL 
DISCUSSED AT PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prof. R. Staegner 
of the University of New Hampshire 
and adviser on personnel to the Kop- 
pers Co., spoke before the Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club, 
March 6, with more than 70 members 
in attendance. “Personnel and Ab- 
senteeism” was his topic. Prof. 
Staegner remarked that “correcting 
absenteeism is simply giving workers 
more humane treatment. Talking to 
them as co-workers, offering them 
bonuses for more work and prizes for 
steady work bring splendid results. 

“Foremen have heretofore been 
chosen because of the splendid quality 
of their work, instead of their abil- 
ity for leadership. Now foremen are 
being rightly chosen because of their 
proven qualities of leadership. Every 
foreman should attend training ses- 
sions, as leadership of the right kind 
is what makes for a happy family of 
workers.” 

Prof. Staegner advised that a care- 
ful study of all employees be made 
and the workers given the jobs for 
which they are found to be best 
adapted. 

Gustave Braun, president of the 
Keystone Bakeries, West Bridgewa- 
ter, Pa., was chosen to succeed E. L. 
Anderson, A. & P. production man- 
ager, who resigned as president of 
the Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Men’s Club, because he was accept- 
ing a position with the First National 
Stores, Boston. 
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SAVING NO. 1 
Multiwall Paper Bags are: 
tight and siftproof. That | | a — 
means they deliver 100 per —— , a 
cent of your product... SAVING NO, 2 —Multiwalls save materials! This 
eliminate siftage losses is because materials do not readily cling to the 
while helping to keep smooth interior surfaces of Multiwall bags. 
warehouses clean and These bags empty clean, thus cutting retention 
tidy. losses. 
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|. \ MORE LOAVES 
wes AND BETTER BREAD 


Two things you as a baker want 
most: More loaves; better bread. 
















Until you have had the rich ex- 
perience of baking HAVASAK 
flour, you may not have found 





out how many more pounds and 
how much better bread you can 
get. HAVASAK is scientifically 
milled for those two results. 










Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 




















SECURITY mitine company, Inc. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
SSS 





N MANY WAYS there is a strong 


similarity between American planes 


and American Flours. 


Both are built for many needs, to take 
care of any circumstance, no matter 


how difficult. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Traditionally both are made of the best 
materials, constructed with careful and 
honest workmanship. 


We invite you to be a “test pilot” for a 
car of American Flours. We ask you to 
give it the works. 


O 
Be. erican Flours. inc. 


1,700,000 Bus. 6. M. ROSS, 


President 


PAUL ROSS, 
Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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The Mills of Shellabarger 


SHELLABARGER QUALITY 
IS A PLEDGE 


This pledge expresses our determination 
to continue meeting our customers’ desires 
for the finest flours that choice wheat and 
modern milling can provide. 


To make SHELLABARGER QUALITY 
mean continuous satisfaction we brought 
every step of control from wheat to bread 
under our own roof. That is why the 
Shellabarger system is important to you. 





A eens flour mites capacity of 6,500 
te malate’ groliek” eons Tokens Shellabarger brand 


fleld. Backed by sufficient storage 

oe B nen } ono ly _ - * | d 2 

w requiremen ‘or months, 

and by more than 30 country eleva- is mil e€ strictly to 

tors to aid in collecting much of this 

Backed also by analytical and testing , l tablished 
so by ai cal and testing 

laboratories, the most rigid technical ong es a is e 

supervision and, finally, the 


est quality ideals Sal stkeinate Tor quality standards 


every Shellabarger product. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
900 Beggs Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 















NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bildg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
‘'The ADMIR Need A great name—and a name that 


For Extra Economy means a great deal to bakers in 





these times when smooth bakery 


operations must be maintained. 


Je H-D-Lee FlourMil 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS 
Salina ~~ Kansas 
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Trade-Mark Registered 














‘Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








Bis is BPMN RMON, Gb oi dav a'e's bw8 Sewse ed vee $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S..............cceee eee 500,000 
Saige for Pt Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS CHUBB | & SC 

Insurance on Flour 90 John Street - - New York 

— of this Company are Insurance pnee - Chicago 

by all leading millers Hurt Buildi - Atlanta, Ga. 

Royal Bank “Building - + Montreal 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConstRuUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 

















CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS 1 Veek — a 
Chi: ew Yor Nashville Peo 
St pl ser ony Chicago Enid Galveston 

4 Cit Gaidust Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas y aiveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 

Building 


ee KANSAS. CITY, | mo. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Mianeapolis, Minna. 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Sisuinh benans 0s Eames Coy cos Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 























SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City,Mo. MERCHANTS 
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BORDEN SALES RECORD 
SET IN 1944 OPERATIONS 


New York, N. Y.—The Borden Co. 
set a new sales record for 1944 in 
its $410,478,189 volume. This com- 
pared with $371,866,527 the previous 
year, Theodore G. Montague, presi- 
dent, reported in the annual state- 
ment. 

The net income for last year was 
$9,987,994, or 2.4% of total sales, 
among the lowest percentages in the 
company’s history. The company 
paid out $295,111,000 to farmers and 
other suppliers of materials, em- 
ployees and for taxes last year, com- 
pared with $268,093,928 in 1943. 
Taxes amounted to $30,281,637. 

The main efforts of the Borden Co., 
Mr. Montague said, were directed 
toward filling the requirements of the 
government and the armed forces for 
ice cream, fresh milk, condensed and 
evaporated milk, powdered milk, pow- 
dered eggs, powdered coffee and 
cheese. Higher fluid milk costs were 
absorbed in part by economies result- 
ing from the every other day delivery 
program. Development and promo- 
tion of products other than fluid milk 
have strengthened earning power and 
established a firmer foundation for 
future progress, he pointed out. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANS MADE FOR AWARDS 
TO ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Washington, D. C.—Plans have now 
been completed for giving public rec- 
ognition to members of OPA industry 
advisory committees who have for two 
years or more performed outstanding 
jobs in giving ‘sound advice and de- 
votion to the welfare of the nation.” 
Citations in the form of individual 
certificates of award will be given 
when committees that have been in 
operation for as long as two years 
are cited by OPA officials as deserv- 
ing of special notice. Previously, it 
had been proposed that awards be 
given to all committee members who 
had served two years or more, but 
under the present plan, certificates 
will be given only to those members 
who have served for the required pe- 
riod and also performed especially 
meritorious service. The awards will 
be granted on the recommendation 
of the OPA Price Department and 
the Deputy Administrator for Price. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLUMBIA FIRM CHARGED 
IN STALES INDICTMENT 


Indictment by a federal grand jury 
in Atlanta, Ga., of the Columbia Bak- 
ing Co. and five of Columbia’s em- 
ployees was announced recently by 
Stanley Munro, district representa- 
tive of the War Food Administration. 

The indictment, according to Mr. 
Munro, charges Columbia and its co- 
defendants with conspiracy to violate 
War Food Order No. 1 by resuming 
possession of previously delivered 
bakery products, and giving credits 
and allowances to retailers. It cites 
32 overt acts. 

Named with the company were five 
sales supervisors and two driver- 
salesmen, all of Atlanta. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 




















IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transat 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








We are always ready 4 fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Qperatine | Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














we ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS | 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, mrresete 











CORN—BOTH WHI 


TE AND 


YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Feed Grains 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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Revision of Procedure Recommended 
for Southern Association Election 


Proposed revision of the election 
procedure for the Southern Bakers 
Association was one of the principal 
results of a recent meeting of the 
board of governors of the Southern 
Bakers Association. 

Under the suggested amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws to be 
submitted at the next convention of 
the association, there were proposals 
to conduct by-mail ballots for the 
election of members of the board of 
governors from each state, with only 
the bakers in each particular state 
voting for their governors. Provi- 
sion was also made for nominations 
for the presidency of the association 
to be made by by-mail ballot, but the 
election for this officer to be con- 
ducted at the annual meeting. The 
nominating committee, composed of 
the four most recent past presidents, 
would conduct the by-mail election 
and submit the results to the annual 
meeting. 

Among the other proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution and by- 
laws is a restriction of the territory 
from which active membership shall 
come, but permitting bakers outside 
of the prescribed territory to obtain 
the services the association has to 
offer through allied membership. 

One of the most important changes 
authorized by the board for submis- 
sion to the next convention was the 
elimination of the election of vice 
president, making the retiring presi- 
dent automatically vice president and 
chairman of the board of governors. 
An amendment was also approved 
for the creation of seven governors at 
large to be named by the board of 
governors, “to insure adequate rep- 
resentation for types of bakers not 
already adequately represented on the 
board.” This would have the effect 
of giving representation to retailers, 
wholesalers, house-to-house cake bak- 
ers, and others who may not have 
sufficient representation through the 
normal results of geographical selec- 
tion. 

Reporting for the finance commit- 
tee, Hugh P. Wasson of the Colonial 
Baking Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., re- 
ported the Southern Bakers Associa- 
tion only $1,300 short of its $10,000 
reserve fund goal. The board author- 
ized the committee to take whatever 
steps it deemed necessary to com- 
plete this fund some time during 
1945. 

On the subject of the 1945 annual 
meeting, the board adopted the rec- 
ommendation of the convention and 
meetings committee to the effect that 


BRITISH BAKERY OWNER 

MAKES MEDICAL GIFT 

London, Eng. — Sir Robert 
M’Vitie Grant, managing direc- 
tor of M’Vitie & Price, British 
biscuit manufacturers, recently 
made a gift of $350,000 to Edin- 
burgh University for the study of 
dermatology. The first gift of its 
kind in England, it marks a sig- 
nificant development in view of 
the increasing attention being giv- 
en to skin diseases associated with 
industrial work of various kinds, 
including the baking industry. 
Sir Robert’s father, Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, began his career as 
a baker’s boy and became a mil- 
lionaire who made many notable 
benefactions to Edinburgh. He 
died in 1937. 





while it did not wish to cancel its 
1945 meeting, all plans and prepara- 
tions would be suspended as long as 
the Byrnes order is in effect. The 
convention committee, however, was 
authorized to proceed with the selec- 
tion of city and date and procuring 
of hotel facilities for a meeting in 
the event the Byrnes order should 
be lifted before the next board of 
governors’ meeting. 

The board of governors voted to 


hold its next meeting some time in 
the month of May, if the annual con- 
vention is not called before that time, 
and to hold it in Atlanta, the past 


three having been held at Chatta- - 


nooga, Birmingham and Charlotte. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DUNWOODY CLASSES GET 
BAKING DEMONSTRATION 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Harold Kevern, 
of the bakery service division of 
Swift & Co., conducted a demonstra- 
tion on puff paste, cakes and cookies 
for the staff and students of the 
Dunwoody Baking School, Minne- 
apolis. 
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Mr. Kevern demonstrated five dif- 
ferent mixing procedures for puff 
doughs. He then demonstrated the 
making up of various puff paste 
products. 

The students were then divided in 
a number of groups, each group mak- 
ing a different type of cake in which 
lard was used. Mr. Kevern also made 
up some cookies using lard. 

After the products were all baked, 
they were sampled, and the balance 
of the day was spent in answering 
questions asked by the group. The 
manufacturing processes used in mak- 
ing the various types of shortening 
also were thoroughly discussed. 





BETTER BREAD 


WITH NONFAT 





DRY MILK SOLIDS 


@ Among other things nonfat dry milk 
solids in bread contributes to the im. 
provement of protein values, increases 
the minerals and the availability of calci- 
um, adds the water soluble vitamins, 
and steps up consumer acceptance. 





Six parts of nonfat milk solids to each 
100 parts of flour supplies bread with 
superior qualities that satisfy your cus- 
tomers’ desires for a tasty loaf that is 


highly nutritious. 


Bread is undeniably better with at least 
6 percent nonfat milk solids. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 























on ramen! 
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CONTAINER BOARD INDUSTRY 
FEARS MANPOWER LOSSES 


Washington, D. C.—Although able 
to meet critical war demands and 
essential civilian requirements for 
container board and fiber boxes, the 
industries manufacturing these ship- 
ping and packaging containers have 
expressed concern over the manpower 
shortage, WPB’s paper board division 
said recently. 

At a meeting of the container 
board and fiber box industry advisory 
committees an immediate survey of 
manpower conditions was recom- 
mended. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


These -industries operate with a 
relatively small number of employees 
and the loss of even a few is imme- 
diately reflected in production, it was 
pointed out by committee members. 

WPB paper board officials indi- 
cated that plans for obtaining infor- 
mation on the relation of manpower 
to production in the paper board in- 
dustry would be formulated at once 
and the industry kept posted. 

Pointing out the necessity of con- 
serving kraft, a WPB official said 
that the less essential boxes should 
not be made from kraft when avoid- 
able. 


DO YOU KNOW 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 71 for a check against the correct statements. Each question an- 


swered correctly counts five points. 
very good. 

1.—The smoke point of emulsifying 
type shortening is higher than reg- 
ular hydrogenated shortening. True 
or false? 


A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 


2.—The moisture content of honey 
is 30%. True or false? 

3.—When making a baking powder, 
the baker should use 25% soda bicar- 


bonate, 50% cream of tartar or cream 
of tartar substitute, and 25% starch. 
True or false? 

4.—To help decrease the caving in 
of the tops of streusel coffee cakes, 
they should be placed upside down on 
cloth covered screens after being 
baked. True or false? 

5.—The crust used for making high 
grade pies usually contains about 
60% shortening. True or false? 


6.—Lard is about 10% more di- 
gestible than vegetable fats. True 
or false? 

7.—Calory content of rusk is about 
50% greater than of white bread. 
True or false? 

8.—The government standard for 
moisture content in white flour is 
16%%. True or false? 

9.—In making certain types of 
cookies, part of the sugar is added 
last with the flour in order to in- 
crease the spread. True or false? 


10.—Pecan rolls pop up in the 
center due to placing the rolls too 
close together in the pans. True or 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. | _— ‘false? 


11.—Custard filling in pies breaks 
poe ag 8 ny down and turns watery due to using 
MEMPHIS © HOUSTON too high an egg content. True or 
false? 
12.—When brown sugar is quite 
hard, it can be softened by placing 
it in a metal container and then cov- 
ering it with a damp cloth before 
closing the container. True or false? 
13.—To retard the growth of rope 
in bread, about 4% monocalcium 
phosphate should be used. True or 
false? 
14.—The fat content of butter and 
hydrogenated shortening is identical. 
True or false? 
15.—When corn sugar (dextrose) 
is used instead of cane or beet sugar 
(sucrose) in roll doughs the fermen- 
tation time should be lengthened. 
True or false? 
16.—‘Pure fruit jam’ must con- 
tain not less than 55% fruit. True 
or false? 
17.—When water is high in alkaline 
substances, the fermentation of bread 
doughs is slowed down. True or 
false? 
18.—The fat content of “break- 
fast” cocoa is 18%. True or false? 
19.—The average loaf of white 
bread will contain about 30 to 31% 
water. True or false? 
20.—Bitter chocolate contains 
about 52% natural fat, commonly 
termed cocoa butter. True or false? 








the High-Moisture Shortening 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 






























BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OFFICE OPENED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The Despatch 
Oven Co., Minneapolis, has announced 
the opening of a new sales and field 
engineering office at 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, to augment the present 
engineering staff at the main office. 
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_ NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ial Flouring Mills Co. 


~ GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


Paelt Eeriee ox. 
ae ™ ; --=qnn8 _ 
Ya 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 






r tint 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE « WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 





RI Mitine 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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GROWN 


PORTLAND, ORECON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








The Standard Others 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
F FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. 








Chicago, I. Domestic and Export 


Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 


“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“Sweet Cream” 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 














Denton, Texas 


FLOUR pitts atc FLOUR 
Emphatically Independent 


GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








J 
FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. For Bakers 
aa" nw The Morrison Milling Co. 











Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


EVANS MILLING CO. 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf’ 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY), 
j AKG crtrTrv , MINNESOTA? 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











CLUB HEARS DESCRIPTION 
ENGLISH BAKING INDUSTRY 


Cleveland, Ohio.—George Warbur- 
ton, member of the British consular 
service in Cleveland, was principal 
speaker at a luncheon meeting March 
10, of the Bakery Production Men’s 
Club of Northern Ohio, Hotel Carter, 
Cleveland. Mr. Warburton described 
the baking industry in England. 

For 15 years previous to the war, 
Mr. Warburton was managing direc- 
tor of Warburton, Ltd., wholesale and 
retail bakery of Bolton, near Man- 
chester, Eng. Mr. Warburton was 
graduated from Manchester College 
of Technology where he mastered in 
bakery science. He is a member of 
counsel, executive committee and 
parlimentary committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, 
Confectioners and Caterers. 

Although during the years of the 
war he has been in government serv- 
ice, Mr. Warburton has retained his 
interest in the baking business and 
has taken every opportunity to visit 
bakeries in Australia, New Zealand 
as well as in the United States. 

The Bakery Production Men’s Club 
of Northern Ohio meets for luncheon 
at noon the second Saturday of each 
month. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAKING ICINGS WITHOUT 
POWDERED SUGAR SHOWN 


Minneapolis, Minn. — About 200 
bakers and allied tradesmen attended 
a demonstration on making cake 
icings without powdered sugar at 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
March 14. The demonstration was 
sponsored by Procter & Gamble, in 
co-operation with K. Aslesen Co., 
Minneapolis, and the Associated Bak- 
ers of Minnesota. Out-of-town bak- 
ers were present from Montevideo, 
New Ulm and Virginia, Minn., and 
from Chippewa Falls and Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

Charles Kenney of the bakery serv- 
ice department, of Procter & Gamble, 
was in charge. He showed the bak- 
ers how to make various types of 
icings with granulated instead of 
powdered sugar to help meet the pres- 
ent scarcity of sugar. The attendance 
and questions asked proved how in- 
terested the bakers are in this prob- 
lem. 

Gene Maas of the Maas-Keefe Co., 
St. Paul, discussed postwar planning, 
with particular reference to produc- 
tion and merchandising. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEDERAL YEAST MOVES 
OFFICE TO PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, Pa. — The general 
sales office of the Federal Yeast Corp. 
has been moved from Baltimore to 
the Liberty Trust Building at Broad 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 

James J. McArdle, president of the 
company, also announces the election 
of John F. Wroten and Frank A. 
Feild, as vice presidents, with Mr. 
Wroten, as in the past, continuing 
in charge of production, and Mr. Feild 
in charge of research, purchasing and 
the company’s activities in dried 
yeast. Both have been with the cor- 
poration for more than 20 years. 
Sidney Kahn, former vice president, 
recently resigned. 

The Federal Yeast Corp.’s produc- 
tion of active dried yeast, now con- 
fined to the government for use by 
our armed forces overseas, was re- 
cently increased by approximately 
30% and an additional drying unit 
has just been installed. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


: ad DOUGH STABILITY 


_ WITH 


| 1SDOM 


EL OUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 









Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Me l6ulhweslem 
efetheve sole 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING ¢ 


ELLINWOOD, KANS 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

















CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 
K-36) 
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LOOSE-WILES REPORTS 
INCREASED NET PROFITS 


New York, N. Y.—Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
reports 1944 net income of $2,957,595, 
equal to $5.79 a share, compared with 
$2,611,895 or $5.12 a share in 1943, 
before a special reserve of $400,000 
against a possible decline in inven- 
tory prices for that year. 

Total sales rose to $84,362,613 from 
$77,903,179, a rise that contrasted 
with the reduction in the number of 
products manufactured since the be- 
ginning of the war, because of short- 
ages and restrictions. While there 
was a slight easing in the supply of 
new materials last year, the report 
stated, there was an increased short- 
age of manpower. 

The company was able to strength- 
en its financial position in 1944, be- 
sides reducing its long-term debt by 
$1,300,000, leaving a balance of §$1,- 
500,000. The balance sheet disclosed 
a rise in net working capital to $10,- 
883,887 at the end of 1944, compared 
with the preceding year’s $9,280,465. 

The company is also carrying in 
its balance sheet a contingency re- 
serve of $1,000,000 to cover losses 
that may develop from capacity use 
of its facilities in war production. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RATION POINT RECAPTURE 
FORMULA EXPLANATION 


Chicago, Ill—In a recent News- 
caster, covering the latest rationing 
news, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America points out that although 
OPA local ration boards or district 
offices will calculate recapture 
amounts of sugar, fats and processed 
foods sometime between March 16 
and June 15, bakers should make the 
necessary calculations themselves as 
soon as possible so they will know 
where they stand. 

The complicated formula devised by 
OPA to determine the amounts of 
these materials to be recaptured (if 
any) has been translated by ARBA 
and William Quinlan, the associa- 
tion’s Washington counsel, into easy- 
to-understand language which, to- 
gether with actual examples showing 
how the formula works, makes it 
easy for retail bakers to find out 
whether they will be affected by this 
regulation. 

This Newscaster (No. 31) has been 
released to ARBA’s members. Others 
who may be interested in it can ob- 
tain information by writing to Asso- 








ciated Retail Bakers of America, 1135 


Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WLB WAGE DECISION 

Richmond, Va.—The Fourth Re- 
gional War Labor Board at Atlanta, 
Ga., has ordered wage adjustments 
for employees of the Kroger Grocery 
& Bakery Co., Richmond, in deciding 
disputes between the company and the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, AFL. The 
board ordered a rate of 70c an hour 
for the first six months and 80c an 
hour after six months’ employment 
for truck drivers at Roanoke, Bristol 
and Bluefield. Wage adjustments are 
retroactive to July 31, 1944. Other 
wage increases were denied. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW NAVY BAKERY 


San Diego, Cal.—Construction of a 
new bakery at the U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital here is under way. Designed to 
furnish pastries to all mess halls at 
the hospital, it will contain equip- 
ment valued at $20,000. Staffed by 
navy bakers, it is expected to go 
into operation about June 1. 



























WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 





















Careful, intelligent selection of 
wheat, experienced milling and 
scientific control are the funda- 


mentals that make these flours 


mean extra values to discrimi- 


nating buyers. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 



































LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


4 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


a4 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesors 
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A cheerful brand name 
that brings sunny news 


from bakers who know 
it is a flour without 


moods. al 


SUNNY KANSAS is of 


an even disposition — it 


carries no peeves into 
your mixer. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : ¢ KANSAS 














J. J. PappEN, President S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Auso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















Learning a Lesson 








By Fred L. Cobb 


Chairman, American Bakers Asso- 
ciation 


From An Address Before a Recent Meeting 
of the ABA Board of Governors 


I believe that bakery managers 
and owners should be thinking about 
the creation of more acceptable bak- 
ery products rather than thinking, 
as they have done so much in the 
past, how they as individuals may ob- 
tain a larger share for themselves of 
what has already been created. 

In dealing with our members I 
think the governors and officers (of 
the American Bakers Association) 
could well encourage them to be a 
little more optimistic about the gen- 
eral situation. Some of them take 
the lack of sugar, lard, and shorten- 
ing and cellophane most seriously and 
they should take it seriously. These 
are inconveniences incidental to the 
prosecution of a great war, the like 
of which the world has never seen. 
This industry is going forward not 
only every month and every week 
but every day and every hour. We 
have no reconversion problems. You 
and I and the rest of the bakers are 
mighty lucky. We are in a favorable 
spot. We are in the best business in 
the food line. Our task, I respect- 
fully submit, is a simple one com- 
pared to the tasks of many people 
in other businesses and our task is 
certainly and assuredly very simple 
compared with those who are fight- 
ing this war. 

It is my hope, and I know it is the 
governor’s hope, and I believe it is 
the industry’s hope that we are not 
going to forget what we have learned. 
It is my hope that we are not going 
to throw away any instructive teach- 
ings of our government. Let-us ex- 
tract the good from these lessons— 
and there is lots of good in them. 
Let us combine with what we have 
learned the information which we are 
getting and which we shall have at 
hand after the war for the develop- 
ment of a better product. 

We ought to take the bitter lessons 
we have learned the last few years 
and start out to work unceasingly 
and untiringly for a better under- 
standing, competitively speaking, 
among those in the industry. We 
have learned many lessons. We have 
gone through many things. Let’s not 
forget these lessons and let’s not for- 
get what we owe to those who are 
doing so much to preserve for you 
and me our bakeries, our own fam- 
ilies, and our lives. 

If after going through the irrita- 
tions incident to such control (which 
is, after all, but a circumstance con- 
nected with war) we have left for 
ourselves a small fee, we believe we 
are entitled to it. I have stated be- 
fore and I wish to state again that 
the only reason for existing at all is 
because we serve, and as we serve 
and as we fulfill our obligation to 
the American public, and to the ex- 
tent and to no greater extent will we 
derive from our business the satis- 
faction, and incidentally, the profits, 
to which everyone who serves con- 
scientiously and honestly is entitled. 


, LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


® 
STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
tory ng” 
“La Fine paking 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


SINCE 1884 








Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@® Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 

















New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIBR, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Warn you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 





cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


: Whatever's the waterproof. 
: Bemis is a leading producer of all 
BEST BAG FOR YOUR USE types of flour bags and consequently has 
we make it Q no reason to high-pressure you toward 
eee B ‘ 


any one type. We have no favorites. Ifour 


experienced packaging specialists can 
















help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 
...we make it. 


BEMIS BAGS 


79) 2 
P Comoan" I 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 
Chicago . Denver ° Detroit ~ East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis 
Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville +» Memphis + Minneapolis 
Mobile + New Orleans + New York City * Norfolk +» Oklahoma City 









Omahe + Peoria + St Helens, Ore. + St Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita +» Wilmington, Calif 


SEITTES BAGS SIC EE 1838 
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Established 1877 





© Careful Wheat Selection 

© Top-Notch Milling Skill 

@ Rigid Control of Uniformity 
© Fair Pricing 


These major factors make Imperial 
the choice of many, many discrimi- 


nating bakers ... 


For the same factors, the same exact- 


ing standards, Short Patent 


“WOt_tvert" 


Also offers you 


SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
fe 


THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 














LITERATURE 





Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 


Dry Cleans Floors 


For rapid dry cleaning of strip- 
wood floors in one operation, the G. 
H. Tennant Co., Minneapolis, has de- 
veloped a heavy duty floor machine. 
Fitted with a special 16-inch factory- 
wound steel wool roll the Tennant 
machine quickly removes dirt and 
keeps floors smooth, sound and dura- 
ble, according to a recent bulletin 
from the manufacturer. Operated by 
one man, the machine burnishes dirt 
from the floor. Through a vacuum 
system powered by an 11-inch fan, 
light soilage is drawn into a large 
heavy-fabric bag. Heavy soilage is 
thrown into a large removable hop- 
per by centrifugal action of the steel 
wool roll. Designed to replace scrub- 
bing and other slow manual opera- 
tions, dry cleaning with this machine 
is said to be required only one sixth 
as often as scrubbing. By elimination 
of water and chemicals the machine 
is said to prolong floor life. 


Lecithin Booklet 


“Lecithin in the Baking Industry” 
is the title of a 12-page booklet re- 
cently prepared by the W. A. Cleary 
Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. The 
material was written by L. Russell 
Cook, vice president in charge of 
research of the company, and deals 
with the uses of lecithin in bakery 
products and the effect of the in- 
gredient in various applications. 


Truck Maintenance 


A 1945 edition of ‘Maintenance In- 
formation for the Delivery Truck Op- 
erator” has just been issued by the 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
A comprehensive, 48-page manual, it 
covers all phases of truck mainte- 
nance and is designed to extend the 
life of delivery trucks of all makes 
under today’s critical conditions. 
There is a section on tire care and 
tire capacities and a complete cause 
and effect treatment of a wide va- 
riety of subjects in diagnosing truck 
troubles. The booklet is well indexed 
for ready reference. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNWOODY ACTIVITIES 


On March 7 the staff and students 
of the Dunwoody Baking School, Min- 
neapolis, were the guests of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. at the Jacob 
Schmidt Co. club rooms. Jack Feist, 
Standard Brands manager, welcomed 
the group and gave a short discussion 
on merchandising and showed a film. 
A luncheon was then served and the 
balance of the afternoon was spent 
in entertainment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRESHAM PLANT EXPANSION 

Gresham, Oregon.—The - Gresham 
Bakery plans an addition to its plant 
costing $25,000. Owner is Edward 
Marck. Included in the project will 
be the installation of a new oven, a 
large mixer with hopper and auto- 
matic screw-type conveyor and a set 
of water scales. The job is expected 
to be completed by May 15. 
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NO POISON! 


NO BAIT! 


WIZO 
RAT GLUE BOARDS 





The modern, sure and safe 
method of eliminating rats, 
without the dangers or risks of 
poisonous bait. Rid your store- 
houses, warehouses and build- 
ings of rodent pests now—this 
new WIZO way. 

Just place WIZO Rat Glue 
Boards near rat holes. Fasten 
or tack boards to the floor to 
prevent them being . pulled 
away. The boards catch the 
rodents firmly and securely,— 
“once they step on, they never 
step off!” 

WIZO Rat Glue can also be 
obtained separately for prepar- 
ing your own boards. 


Write for particulars today! 


Manufactured by 


ELKAY Propucts Co. 


323-27 West 16th St. 











NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING KESULTS 


In Post-War Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIRYMEN'S: LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc 
1l West 42nd St., New York City 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
° THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 
Manufacturers gf aon Bakery Machinery 
ince 
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Congressional Measures Would Fix 
School Lunch as New Deal Feature 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Sant 


Washington Corresy nt of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Obscured by a 
specious and sentimental cloak of 
concern over welfare of children, 
Congress appears again ready to pro- 
vide Marvin Jones, WFA administra- 
tor, with a $50,000,000 petty cash 
fund to procure food for the 1945 
school lunch program. The do-good- 
ers in Congress have in addition in- 
troduced four bills, each of which 
would freeze the school lunch pro- 
gram into our national economy as a 
permanent program. 

The school lunch program had its 
origin during the depression years as 
a means of providing added nutrition 
to school children in homes engulfed 
by the 1929 catastrophe. Subsequent- 
ly it was adopted by the Office of 
Education as a vehicle through which 
children could be taught nutritional 
values and be given a better under- 
standing of good eating habits. Sin- 
cere supporters of the school lunch 
program in the Office of Education 
saw in it an opportunity to teach 
children in certain sections of the 
country habits which would help to 
combat deficiency diseases which re- 
sulted from incorrect eating. Their 
efforts, however, were frustrated by 
conflicts among educational interests 
and sincere opponents who feared 
federal intervention in the _ public 
school system, which has been his- 
torically seen as a local problem. 

While the fight waged, politically- 
minded officialdom saw in the school 
lunch program a means wherein the 
Department of Agriculture could sur- 
reptitiously infiltrate local school ad- 
ministration and establish political 
influence in urban school systems in 
much the same manner as has been 
suspected of AAA in rural areas. 





A Surplus Device 

In 1944 Congress voted $50,000,000 
for the school lunch program and 
placed these funds at the disposition 
of WFA, presumably to buy surplus 
foods obtained under government 
price support programs. At that time 
specialists at the Office of Education 
deplored this earmarking of school 
lunch funds and the control over dis- 
bursement in the Department of Ag- 
riculture. It was suspected that the 
money would be used as a convenient 
petty cash account through which 
WFA could dispose of embarrassing 
stocks of surplus foods without re- 
gard for nutritional requirements of 
the school lunch recipients. That 
their concern was real can be seen 
in part in an official report of food 
distribution of commodities procured 
from surplus food stocks which re- 
veals no nutritional deficiency pre- 
vention pattern. _ But the foods most 
widely distributed were those which 
had been taken over as the result of 
price support commitments. In cer- 
tain instances, such as potatoes, shell 
eggs and apples, these commodities 
could not move far from their source 
of production as they were in danger 
of spoilage in transit, consequently 
they undoubtedly were distributed 
close to the source of production and 
where it can easily be inferred ad- 
equate supplies of these commodities 
were available in the homes of the 
school lunch recipients and added 
nothing nutritionally to the child’s 
diet. The Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill for 1945 provides 
an additional $50,000,000 for a con- 


tinuation of this program for the 
1945-46 fiscal year. 

In addition, four bills are now pend- 
ing in Congress, each of which, if 
adopted, would establish the school 
lunch program as a permanent func- 
tion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Significantly, all the bills 
have been introduced by southern 
Democrats who are influential in New 
Deal circles. These bills are S-200, 
introduced by Senator Russell of 
Georgia; S-503, introduced by Sen- 
ator Ellender of Louisiana; H.R. 756, 
introduced by Congressman Pace of 
Georgia, and H.R. 2673 sponsored by 
Congressman Flanagan of Virginia. 
The bills have: been referred to ug- 
riculture committees of the respec- 
tive houses. 


Support From Jones 


WFA Administrator Marvin Jones 
has thrown his weight behind the 
Flanagan measure in a supporting 
statement addressed to the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Ignoring any regard for the orig- 
inal purpose of the school lunch 
program as a vehicle for nutritional 
education, Judge Jones calls for a 
sound basis for permanently expand- 
ing agricultural markets. Lack of 
permanent legislation naturally ham- 
pers WFA in its planning in the dis- 
tribution of foods to schools, Judge 
Jones said. 

Legislation as proposed in H.R. 
2673 provides a firm permanent base 
for federal assistance to the school 
lunch program accomplishing the 
dual purpose of expanding agricul- 
tural markets and improving the nu- 
tritional status of the nation’s chil- 
dren, Judge Jones contends. 

Admitting that the present year-to- 
year basis prevents many schools 
from participating in a program with 
an uncertain future Judge Jones 
notes that the Flanagan bill, with 
its direct appropriation, will allow 
schools to plan their operations on 
the guaranteed basis of assistance in 
procuring food for the lunches. 

Shrewdly appealing for support 
from agricultural interests, Judge 
Jones devotes a considerable part of 
his statement to the procurement of 
surplus foods in local abundance and 
the influence of WFA_ purchasing 
power. From the nutritional special- 


ist’s point of view, as stated at the , 


Office of Education, this phase of the 
program was frankly characterized 
as dumping. 


Opposed to Bills 


Office of Education officials oppose 
all the spending school lunch bills. 
They point out the broad arbitrary 
powers granted the secretary of ag- 
riculture under the Flanagan Dill. 
The secretary is ordered to require 
participating schools to maintain ac- 
counts and records establishing costs 
and methods of handling school lunch 
programs. According to Office of 
Education officials schools are un- 
equipped to submit such extensive 
records. 

Office of Education officials report 
that USDA field men. have urged 
school lunch participation on certain 
local school authorities in communi- 
ties where no apparent need existed 
either from the point of view of relief 
or additional nutritional require- 
ments. When responsible school au- 
thorities declined the federal offer 
they were informed that local news- 
papers would be informed of their 


failure to obtain substantial assist- 

ance available from federal funds. 
At the Office of Education officials 

despair that the earlier goals of that 


agency can be attained in face of the - 


current trend in government circles. 
They predict that USDA will press 
for full control over the school lunch 
program to extend its political ten- 
tacles into the urban school system. 
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BARBERRY PLACED UNDER 
QUARANTINE IN KANSAS 


Topeka, Kansas.—Barberry bushes 
that serve as hosts to destructive 
black stem rust were placed under 
quarantine by the Kansas State En- 
tomological Commission in an order 
asking destruction of all the rust- 
susceptible plants. 

The commission’s order said that 
common barberry and certain other 
species of Barberis and Mahonia had 
been found to be hosts of rust which 
attacks wheat, oats, barley, rye and 
many grasses, sometimes causing 
great financial losses. 

Propagation, sale or movement of 
the plants was prohibited within the 
state and the commission said any 
shipments imported from other states 
would be destroyed or sent back to 
the point of origin. 

No restrictions were placed on 
Japanese barberry. 
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FEED PLANT PURCHASED 


Soya-Belt Feed Mills, Inc., Gales- 
burg, Ill., under the management of 
Donald J. Wallace, has taken over 
the plant formerly operated by the 
McMillen Feed Mills, at Galesburg. 

The plant is being enlarged and 
new machinery installed. The com- 
pany will manufacture a special line 
of dairy, hog and poultry feeds and 
concentrates, and pulverized grains. 

Mr. Wallace formerly was sales 
manager of the Riverdale Products 
Co., Chicago, for many years, later 
establishing and managing the feed 
department of E. G. James Co., Chi- 
cago. He has had many years’ ex- 
perience in the feed jobbing and bro- 
kerage business. 





WATER SURROUNDS CORN — 
Ralph Copenhaver, county agricul- 
tural agent, Thurston county, Neb., 
shows the depth of water from melted 
snow lying around 8,000 bus of corn 
piled in wire cribs without proper 
ventilation. The cribs are too wide 
in diameter and are without flooring. 
Under such conditions, the high mois- 
ture corn has little chance of drying 
sufficiently to escape spoilage when 
warm weather arrives. 
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FLAX SUPPORT PRICES 
OF $2.80 TO $3 SET 


—<_— 
WFA Plan Provides Loans on Seed 
in Terminal and Country Storage 
and Contracts to Processors 


Washington, D. C.—Details of the 
War Food Administration’s 1945 
price support program for flaxseed, 
announced March 26, provide a base 
support price of from $2.80 to $3 bu 
for No. 1 flax, loans to farmers on 
seed stored in terminal and country 
warehouses and contracts with proc- 
essors who will pay not less than the 
support prices. 

Support prices—Base support prices 
for No. 1 flaxseed on the 1945 crop 
will be: $3 bu for U. S. No. 1 flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Red Wing, 
Minn., Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago, II1., 
and Portland, Oregon; $3.20 bu at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal; 
$2.85 bu at Emporia or Fredonia, 
Kansas; $2.80 bu at Corpus Christi, 
Harlingen and Houston, Texas; prices 
for No. 2 flaxseed will be 5c bu less. 

These prices represent increases 
over the 1944 support prices of 5c 
bu in the Northwest and of 20c bu 
in California. 

Loans to farmers — Loans on flax 
stored in terminal warehouses will 
be available to farmers at the above 
support prices. Loans on flax stored 
in country warehouses and on farms 
will be available to farmers at coun- 
ty loan rates based on the appro- 
priate terminal support price, less 
handling charges and county average 
freight (including tax) to such ter- 
minal market. A storage advance of 
7c bu will be made on flax stored on 
the farm. 

Only flaxseed grading No. 2 or bet-" 
ter will be eligible for loans. Loans 
will be available through Oct. 31 for 
California and Arizona flaxseed and 
through Jan. 31 for all other flaxseed. 
They will mature on demand, but not 
later than Jan. 31, 1946, for Califor- 
nia and Arizona flaxseed and not 
later than April 30, 1946, for all 
other flaxseed. 

Contracts with processors—To fur- 
ther implement this program, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will offer to 
make contracts with processors who 
will pay not less than the support 
prices. 
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LET BROKERS DISTRIBUTE 
SURPLUS, SPEAKER URGES 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—H. Wayne Clark, 
president of the National Food Bro- 
kers Association, addressed 60 mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh Food Brokers 
Association last week in the first of 
24 regional meetings. 

“The food brokers, rather than 
some government agency, are the 
logical men to distribute surpluses,” 
he maintained. “To the nation’s food 
brokers should be turned over the 
problem of unloading vast surplus 
food supplies which the federal gov- 
ernment may have on hand when 
war ends. 

“Large quantities of food have 
been bought for the armed forces 
and the lend-lease program. A sud- 
den end of the war, or even a change 
in wartime conditions, would leave 
huge surpluses to be quickly dis- 
tributed.” 

Mr. Clark and the speakers who 
followed stated that men in govern- 
ment lean toward the view that en- 
listing the aid of the brokers would 
be the cheapest and most efficient 
way of dealing with the problem. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Your Bread Can Be No Better Than 
Your Flour 
Experienced bakers know success in baking depends upon the 
quality flour used. The uniform quality of Universal Bakers and 
Baker’s Gold Flour meets the needs of bakers daily in giving 
their customers baked products of superior texture and flavor. 














“Diamond D” 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 


A a Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on page 62.) 











1—False. The smoke point of 
emulsifying type shortening is about 
275° F. while regular hydrogenated 
shortening has a smoke point of 
about 450° F. 


2.—False. Honey contains about 
20% moisture, 2% sucrose (cane 
sugar), 40% levulose (fruit sugar), 
about 34% dextrose (grape sugar) 
and some minerals. 


3.—True. These are the percent- 
ages generally used by bakers when 
making their own baking powder. 
This baking powder will be somewhat 
on the alkaline side as a slight excess 
of soda is used. 


4.—True. This should be done as 
soon as they are removed from the 
oven. The tops will be quite level 
when they are cooled. 


5.—False. As a rule, about 75% 
shortening based on the weight of 
the flour is used. 


6.—False. According to reports by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
ricultural, 33 vegetable fats gave an 
average digestibility of 97.1% and 
for lard 97%. 


7.—True. Rusk contains about 1,- 
830 calories per pound and white 
bread about 1,185. 


8.—False. The government speci- 
fication for white flour is that it must 
not contain over 15% moisture. 


9.—True. When the sugar is added 
last with the flour, it remains prac- 
tically undissolved in the dough. 
Then, when the cookies go into the 
oven, this sugar melts, producing a 
greater spread in the cookies. 


10.—True. This trouble may also 
be due to rolling the dough up too 
tight before cutting the rolls. 


11.—False. This trouble is usual- 
ly caused by overbaking the pies. 
They should be watched closely dur- 
ing the baking period. 


12.—_True. The container should 
be tightly covered and in a few days 
the sugar will be soft and ready for 
use. It is advisable to sift the sugar 
before using in order to eliminate 
any small lumps that may be present. 


13.—False. Usually %% monocal- 
cium phosphate is recommended. 
However, if rope is present, 1% is 
recommended. 

14.—False. Hydrogenated short- 
ening contains 100% fat while butter 
will contain about 81% fat. 


15.—False. While corn sugar 
(dextrose) is directly fermentable by 
yeast and beet and cane sugar are 
not, the fermentation time is not 
changed. 

16.—False. A “pure fruit jam” 
must contain not less than 45% fruit. 
When the fruit is left whole or in 
relatively large pieces, it is generally 
designated a preserve rather than a 
jam. 

17.—True. The doughs will require 
more time to ferment in order to de- 
velop the proper acidity. The addi- 
tion of yeast food will counteract this 
slowing down action. Vinegar may 
be added to the dough, but this pro- 
cedure is not accurate and is imprac- 
tical for the average baker. 


18.—False. According to govern- 
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ment specifications, “breakfast” cocoa 
must contain not less than 22% cocoa 
fat. 

19.—False. The average loaf of 
white bread will contain about 36 to 
37% water. 

20.—True. Bitter chocolate may 
contain about 52% fat, 30% carbo- 
hydrates and about 14% protein. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HOLDS “SMOKER” GATHERING 
Chicago, Ill—The Bakers Club of 

Chicago held another or its series of 

“smokers” on the evening of March 








14, in the club rooms at the Hotel 
Sherman. 

In view of the curfew the event 
was started early and was designed 
to provide adequate opportunity for 
members of the baking industry to 
meet and enjoy good food and an 
evening’s recreation. 

Dinner service was buffet style and 
table accommodations were arranged 
in a spacious banquet room, allow- 
ing parties to gather at big round 
tables where they could engage in 
discussions of topics of interest. 

Several out-of-town members were 
in Chicago on business and were able 
to attend. Among them were: Paul 
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Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, Peoria; 
J. Bob Roberts, Traders Oil Mill Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas; J. M. Livingston, 
Vienna Model Bakery, New Rochelle, 
N. Y; Robert Dibble and T. C. Welt- 
mer, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan- 
sas City; S. H. Yeager, National 
Grain Yeast Corp., Belleville, N. J; 
Norman Trackett, Trackett’s Bakery, ° 
Woodstock, Ill; Fred Rowe and Ed 
Sikkema of the Peter Pan Bakeries, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The executive board of the club 
has approved “smokers” for the sec- 
ond Wednesday of each month dur- 
ing April, May, September, October, 
November and December. 








A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


It’s the real cream, too, of the hard 


winter wheat belt. 


Hunter’s Cream 


is precision milled from wheat that 


comes directly from the grower. 


* 


+ 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Canadian * * 





Lumsden Building 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 











Canadian Food Research Authorities 
Still Question Enrichment of Flour 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from Ot- 
tawa indicate that food research au- 
thorities are pursuing the study of 
flour and its value as an element in 
the food intake of Canadian consum- 
ers. British and United States ex- 
periences are being taken into con- 
sideration in an endeavor to reach 
comprehensive conclusions. The de- 
partment of national health and wel- 
fare is responsible for this research 
work. Its latest pronouncements in- 
dicate that the nutritional value of 
white flour and bread is still in 
question. Vitamin content must be 
further investigated before Ottawa 
will accept the introduction of syn- 
thetic vitamins into Canadian bread. 
It is still the official opinion that the 
American practice of introducing vi- 
tamins is unnecessary. 

The difficulty, in the official opin- 
ion, is that consumers are in danger 
of being victimized by excessive ex- 


ploitation of vitamins. It is also 
believed that until it is proven that 
Canadian bread is not already pro- 
viding sufficient nutriment, the intro- 
duction of synthetic vitamins should 
not be allowed. It is claimed to be 
entirely practicable to produce a 
white bread from Canadian flour 
which will have the approval of med- 
ical opinion and public acceptance 
as well. At the same time it is ad- 
mitted by the department that some 
of the officially approved vitamin B 
flour is not giving the results desired. 

With regard to the flour now in 
general use in Great Britain this ad- 
mittedly is not giving satisfaction. 
As to the remedy, scientific opinion 
differs. British authorities are di- 
vided, some holding that their bread 
is best as it is, while Others would 
add vitamins as the Americans are 
doing. It will take time to decide 
this issue.—A. H. B. 





Sharp Discount in Ontario Wheats 
Under Western Seen as Inequitable 


Toronto, Ont.—Millers and _ the 
winter wheat farmers of Ontario are 
disturbed over the policy of those 
in control of the wheat trade by 
which serious discrimination has de- 
veloped in the prices paid for On- 
tario wheat in comparison with west- 
ern springs. The current price for 
western wheat is 21c bu greater than 
that fixed in September, 1943, while 
Ontario wheat remains unchanged. 
Western wheat is abundant, while On- 
tarios are in short supply. Belief 
that discrimination against Ontario 
wheat in the war price structure is 
the cause of shortage in soft wheat 
supplies is general. 

Farmers who have winters to sell 
believe they should receive for such 
wheat the equivalent of western 
prices. There has always been a 
certain amount of agreement as to 
the respective values of these Cana- 
dian grains. Ten cents per bushel 


less for winters was a common basis 
in normal prewar times. Since then 
winters have gained in value, due to 
increasing demand from pastry and 
biscuit trades. None of this flour is 
used for military purposes, but it 
does to some extent replace hard 
springs where available. It is also 
sold for export to such markets as 
the West Indies; also to Scotland 
when controls allow. It is even sold 
to bakers and biscuit makers in 
western Canada, though the long 
westward haul is a handicap. 

Governments are notoriously slow 
to act in correction of situations 
such as this and it may be some time 
before those responsible get around 
to this wheat growers’ grievance. 
Sometimes it takes an election to stir 
up action. Fortunately, a federal 
election is now pending which gives 
the farmers and millers interested 
some hope of relief this year.— 
A.H.B. 


tiie. 





WHEAT, FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
TO BRITAIN, IRELAND DROP 


Toronto, Ont.—Statistics compiled 
by the Dominion bureau give the per- 
centages of Canadian wheat and flour 
shipped to Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland in the past three crop 
years, in the following table: 

Canadian Wheat and Flour Exports to 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
Wheat Flour 
% 


Bus % 
1941-42 ...... 149,772,990 71.5 46.2 
1943-43 ...... 150,231,313 73.3 60.9 
1943-44 ...... 112,742,897 30.6 43.9 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CAPITAL STOCK INCREASED 
Oklahoma City, Okia.—Sait Creek 

Alfalfa Mill & Feed Co., Fairfax, 
Okla., has increased its capital stock 
from: $8,000 to $10,000. F. M. Over- 
street is president of the company. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS ELECT 
NEW OFFICERS FOR YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—At a meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Toronto Section, on March 
16, new officers for the year, which 
starts with May, 1945, were elected. 
These were as follows: chairman, 
N. L. Gregory, Port Colborne, Ont., 
chief chemist of Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd; vice chairman, J. D. Stone, 
chemist of Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Elaine R. Claflin, Consoli- 
dated Press, Ltd., Toronto. 

The final meeting of the current 
season will be held on April 18 un- 
der the chairmanship of Robert Van 
Burek, of Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd., 
Toronto, who so ably filled this office 
during the current season and whose 


retirement takes effect at its close. 
This meeting will be held in room 24 
of the Chemical Building, University 
of Toronto, at 8 pm. The speaker 
will be Prof. L. J. Rogers, member 
of the faculty of University of To- 
ronto and consultant to the attorney 
general’s department. His subject 
will be “Technical Evidence in 
Court.” 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Australia Sends Sacks 
for Emergency Wheat 
Shipment From Canada 


Vancouver, B. C.—To make certain 
that it will receive much needed 
wheat supplies from Canada to carry 
over until the next crop, following 
the severe drouth conditions last 
growing season, Australia is shipping 
sacks to Vancouver to be loaded here. 

Carloads of empty sacks are arriv- 
ing from the southern hemisphere 
country. As sacks are very hard to 
get here it has been arranged for 
the Australian wheat buyers to pro- 
vide the sacks as required. Five car- 
loads have already reached here from 
San Francisco where they were land- 
ed from a “down under” steamer. 

It is expected that 1,250,000 bags 
in all will be sent, each to be filled 
with approximately 180 lbs of grain, 
a gross total in excess of 100,000 
tons. In the five carloads already 
here are some 200,000 sacks. 





ADVISORY. BOARD MEMBER —F. 
L. Bishop, who owns and operates a 
250-bblI flour mill at Battleford, Sask., 
is a member of the advisory board of 
the flour and cereal administration 
at Ottawa. Well known in the On- 
tario flour and grain trade, Mr. Bish- 
op has given a lot of time and serv- 
ice to war work. His mill, which has 
grown to its present capacity from a 
50-bbl mill purchased by him in 1917, 
is doing its share in the production 
of flour for export to the allied na- 
tions. At one time Mr. Bishop was 
active in the milling business in On- 
tario, and his father and brother 
were also Ontario millers in earlier 
days. 








New Millfeed Rules 
in Canada Reverse 
Previous Practices 


Toronto, Ont.—New rulings with 
regard to millfeed have just been is- 
sued by the Canadian feed adminis- 
trator. 

Export Policies. On and after 
April 2, 1945, the following condi- 
tions shall apply to millfeed exported 
against earned permits, whether such 
permits are earned on the basis of 
flour exports or the milling of On- 
tario winter wheat: 

1. Millfeed export credits established 
by any flour milling company listed 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publication “Flour Mills in Canada 
1944” as having a 24-hour day mill- 
ing capacity of 400 bbls or more, may 
only be applied against millfeed pro- 
duced by such company. The point 
of origin of the millfeed shall be 
shown on the export permit applica- 
tion. 

2. Exports against earned permits 
may be made to Newfoundland and 


Iceland as well as to the United 


States, subject, however, to essen- 
tiality certificate, quotas or other 
restrictions in effect. 

Prices. Ceiling prices as fixed by 
administrator’s order No. A-651 and 
any amendments thereto, apply to 
all purchases and sales of millfeed 
for which the producing flour mill 
has no established export credit, even 
though such millfeed is purchased 
for export. Purchasers or sellers 
found to have exceeded these prices 
may be refused further export per- 
mits or outlets. 

A superficial study of the new regu- 
lations reveals that they are almost 
a complete reversal of the practice 
hitherto prevailing in the Canadian 
millfeed market. The larger mills, 
which have been producing consid- 
erable quantities of millfeed for 
which they had established export 
credits, hereafter will not be per- 
mitted to sell their permits to bro- 
kers or other small shippers of sur- 
plus supplies of millfeed, but must 
do the exporting themselves if they 
are to secure the higher prices offer- 
ing in export markets, and they can- 
not afford to miss these larger 
profits. 

On the other hand the new regula- 
tions will put the broker and small 
shipper practically out of the mill- 
feed export business entirely. It is 
believed likely that another result 
will be that more millfeed will be 
shipped out of the country leaving 
the available supply for domestic 
markets more limited than ever. Of- 
ferings have been entirely inadequate 
for domestic requirements for a long 
time.—A. H. B. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CONSTRUCTION PLANS 

Montreal, Que.—Merck & Co., Ltd., 
manufacturing chemists, Montreal, 
Que., will shortly construct a new 
plant at Valleyfield, Que., 40 miles 
southwest of Montreal. Details of 
this project will be announced later. 
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Veteran Describes 
Bakery Operations 


in New Guinea 


London, Eng.—An Australian bak- 
er, J. W. Moore, who for nearly two 
years was serving in a field bakery 
in New Guinea, gave the following 
account of his experiences to the 
Australasian Baker of Sydney on his 
return to his own business on dis- 
charge from the service: 

Operations of an army field bak- 
ery, he said, in New Guinea involved 
a considerable amount of unaccus- 
tomed work. Water, for instance, 
had to be carted six or seven miles. 
Bakers, in addition to mixing dough, 
had to mix concrete, for besides lay- 
ing floors, they completely built every 
bakery in use. Types of ovens used 
varied. There were steel Scotch 
ovens, “Aldershots,”’ portable steam 
pipe ovens and even concrete ovens, 
the last named earning for them- 
selves the names of “holes in the 
wall.” 

In two years Mr. Moore’s unit 
made 10,000 tons of bread, “and it 
was good bread, too,” he declared. 
They made such a good job of it that 
their C.O. was mentioned in dis- 
patches. “You can bet,” he added, 
“that our bread was mentioned by 
the troops, too!” It was certainly 
much sought after as the following 
incident showed: 

One of our planes had dropped its 
load in a forward area, and there was 
a wild rush by the Japs, as well as 
our own men, for possession! In their 
busiest period they made_ 1,800,000 
lbs of bread a month—the bakers 
alone, excluding other members of 
the unit, averaged 28 bags per man 
per week. They worked three eight- 
hour shifts, seven days a week. 

Peels, Mr. Moore said, constituted 
one of their greatest problems. A bit 
of 6x1 flooring board (on a one-way 
traffic basis) was used for “in,” and 
an old rake head on a stick for “out.” 
The humidity of the atmosphere was 
probably the worst feature they had 
to contend with. The water was 
warm to start with, and so the doughs 
simply raced away! Skin diseases be- 
came very prevalent, and what with 
eight months’ bombing, conditions can 
be well imagined. 

Flour had to comprise 40% meal, 
and over the period during which Mr. 
Moore was there, the different brands 
of flour used by the unit numbered 
no less than 56. Occasionally they 
would get some American flour. Un- 
der army instructions, they had to 
use 9 lbs of wheat germ to the bag. 
This was for the purpose of prevent- 
ing beriberi, for it was found that 
bread was the most suitable medium 
through which this could be done. 
It imparted a very unusual flavor 
to the bread, but after a time the 
troops got to like it. - Latterly all 
flour arrived in 25- and 35-lb drums, 
as also did sugar, salt, meal, etc. 

An ordinary three-bag dough mixer 
had been forcibly put out of action, 
and, according to the best authority, 
was beyond repair. Nevertheless, the 
sergeant-major fixed it, and for 


months and months the old warrior 
(the machine, not the sergeant-ma- 
jor) continued to put through 108 
bags a day, and when Mr. Moore left 
it was still going strong! 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNRRA TAKES OVER FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION IN GREECE 


London, Eng.—On April 1 the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration took over the dis- 
tribution of food in Greece from the 
military liaison, and will be able to 
work, with its greater reserves, on a 
more generous scale. The military 
liaison, an organization used to tide 
over a period when there is no set- 
tled government, began its work in 
Greece on Oct. 16, 1944, and by Feb. 
10 had imported 326,700 tons of food- 
stuffs, in spite of a month’s complete 
dislocation caused by the civil dis- 
turbances. 

As from March 15, the Agricul- 
tural Bank in Greece is acting as the 
government’s agent for the distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs in the provinces, 
while the International Red Cross is 
operating the food _ distribution 
scheme in Athens and Piraeus. 

The work of UNRRA will be two- 
fold, for in addition to attending to 
the supply of foodstuffs it will aim at 
getting the agriculture and industry 
of Greece started again. Previous to 
the war, the country was self-support- 
ing in flour, having a number of up- 
to-date flour mills, but was a large 
importer of wheat, the last available 
figures being 11,927,000 bus for the 
year 1939-40. Its own wheat crop 
amounted to 38,300,000 bus in 1939 
and 34,200,000 bus in 1940. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DAILY RATION OF BREAD 
RAISED IN FREED ITALY 


London, Eng,—The Allied Commis- 
sion and Italian government an- 
nounced on Feb. 21 the raising of the 
daily ration of bread for liberated 
Italy from 7 oz to 10% oz per day. 
This, with increased oil rations, a 
fairly plentiful supply of vegetables 
and an abundance of nuts and dried 
figs, removes the diet from the star- 
vation category. 

It is stated that the supply of food 
to Rome has probably passed its low- 
est ebb. The number of meals in. the 
Roman soup: kitchens has_ been 
doubled, and in addition some thou- 
sands of meals are distributed daily 
in the devastated districts. 

The price of food in the open mar- 
ket remains high and the cost of liv- 
ing tends constantly to rise but steps 
are being taken to keep food prices 
in check by the opening of fixed price 
shops, workers’ canteens, co-opera- 
tive stores and government supplied 
popular restaurants. Ordinary res- 
taurants are to be reduced from five 
to three categories, which will be 
compelled to serve meals at fixed 
prices well below the present charges. 

It is also proposed to abolish the 
political price of bread of five lire a 
kilogram and introduce an economic 
price, which will probably be 15 lire 
per kilogram. The increased cost of 
the bread will not fall on the work- 
ers, aS a compensatory allowance is 














to be granted to them and their de- 
pendants. 

Besides the bread allowance all 
workers are to be granted wage in- 
creases, and all army pay is to be 
doubled. These measures are being 
taken to calm the unrest among the 
workers owing to the shortage of food 
throughout Italy and are regarded as 
a palliative until there is sufficient 
food for all. 

It is understood that a number of 
mischievous statements have ap- 
peared lately in the American press 
throwing the blame of the shortage 
of food in Italy on the British, and 
claiming that the British had export- 
ed 250,000 tons of foodstuffs from 
Italy in the past three months. These 
statements have been denounced as 
baseless by Italian authorities who say 
that on the contrary every effort is 
being made to improve the food situ- 
ation and increase the bread ration. 
The fact that the allied officer in 
charge of food control in Italy is a 
Britisher may have given rise to the 
rumor. This officer recently visited 
Washington with a view to getting 
additional supplies to increase the 
bread ration, with apparent success. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Australian Wheat 
Exports Cancelled 
Due to Light Reserves 


Toronto, Ont.—A cable dated 
March 17 from the Canadian trade 
commissioner dt Melbourne gives re- 
cent information about the Austra- 
lian wheat and flour situation. It is 
stated. that the estimated quantity of 
wheat available this season for all 
requirements is 89,000,000 bus. Wheat 
exports for 1945 have ceased and 
all future shipments have been can- 
celed, while the only flour to be 
shipped, apart from usual small ship- 





ments to the Pacific Islands, is the 
balance of 1944 contracts for the 
British Ministry of Food. 

The acreage objective for Aus- 
tralia for 1945-46 is 11,500,000 and 
present indications are this acreage 
may be sown, but shortages of su- 
perphosphate, labor and tractors may 
prevent the objective being reached. 
It is hoped more superphosphate will 
be available this year as negotiations 
are under way for extra shipping 
space for phosphate rock. 

The whole of the livestock industry 
in Australia is now practically de- 
pendent on wheat reserves, because 
of the failure of oats, barley and hay 
crops in most districts. 


—-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


U. K. GRAIN IMPORTS DROP 
DURING WAR; FATS, OILS UP 


London, Eng.—Official figures of 
the imports of wheat and flour and 
animal feedingstuffs and oilseeds into 
the United Kingdom, appeared re- 
cently in a “white paper” on statis- 
tics relating to the war effort of the 
United Kingdom. 

The returns show that the im- 
ports of corn and other feedingstuffs 
were negligible in 1943, while, on the 
other hand, oilseeds, oils and fats 
were actually above the 1941 and pre- 
war totals. In explanation of this, 
it is stated that certain imports es-. 
sential for the maintenance of an ade- 
quate consumption standard were 
held at the required level or even 
increased, and the larger imports of 
oilseeds and fats offset a fall in the 
supplies of butter. 

United Kingdom imports follow: 





Average 
1943 1941 1934-38 
tons tons tons 
Wheat & flour.. 3,975,000 6,099,000 5,451,000 
Corn and corn 
SE. 06554004 66,000 702,000 3,395,000 
Other animal 
feedingstuffs . 12,000 325,000 1,719,000 
Oilseeds, oils 
and fats .... 2,154,000 1,948,000 1,783,000 





World Shortage of Feedstuffs Seen 
in 1945 by British Corn Trade News 


London, Eng.—Reviewing the world 
supplies of feedingstuffs, the Corn 
Trade News, Liverpool, points to a 
world shortage and gives chapter and 
verse. The United States has har- 
vested a record corn crop, but of in- 
different quality, and, in addition, the 
crops of oats, barley and soybeans in 
1944 were reasonably good, but the 
carry-over was so reduced that the 
total available supply for the 1944-45 
season is only slightly larger than it 
was at the beginning of the previous 
season. 

Owing to some reduction in the 
number of livestock in the United 
States the domestic needs for feed- 
ingstuffs are somewhat smaller, but 
the continued import of oats and bar- 
ley from Canada forcibly suggests 
that domestic supplies are none too 
plentiful. Canada, aiso, is experi- 
encing an urgent demand for barley 
and oats, mainly domestic, on account 
of the increase in livestock herds, 
while a request for barley from New 
Zealand seems unlikely to be met. 

Australia is unquestionably short 


of feedingstuffs owing to the disas- 
trous effect of last season’s drouth, 
while Argentina’s corn crop is likely 
to be small. South Africa will be 
short of corn in the coming season 
and supplies will have to be rationed. 

In Europe feedingstuffs almost 
everywhere are short, the war hav- 
ing interfered: drastically with im- 
ports and the growing of domestic 
feeding crops, as growers have been 
obliged to set apart more of their 
land for the cultivation of bread 
grains. In the United Kingdom not 
only has the growing of feeding crops 
been greatly reduced in favor of 
bread grains, but the importation of 
feedingstuffs rigorously curtailed. 

All this would indicate the develop- 
ment of an urgent and large demand 
for feedingstuffs throughout Eurcpe 
when the war comes to an end, not- 
withstanding the large loss of live- 
stock on the continent. This is 
roughly estimated at 6,000,000 head 
of cattle, 7,000,000 sheep, 21,000,000 
pigs and a reduction of about 20% in 
the poultry flocks. 
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AcmE~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 


NEW PRODUCTS 


April 4, 1945 


Mennel 








A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
For further information write 
the firms mentioned or the pub- 
lishers, 118 So. Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Dust Collector 






























For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 


te ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 




































Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 


| “Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitiine Co., Inman, Kan. 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mil at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 




















placement. 


Antifreeze T ester 


A new version of the pump type 
antifreeze tester manufactured by 
the Lacey-Webber Co., Kalamazoo 2, 
Mich., has been put on the market. 
It has a transparent plastic outer 
barrel which insures visibility of the 
float markings and the float has an 
automatic calculator which shows the 
amount of antifreeze required for 
protection at a given temperature for 
different types of antifreeze. Cooling 
system capacities of all popular 
makes of trucks and cars are listed 
on the barrel. 


Flashlight Battery 


A new type of rechargeable flash- 
light storage battery is now on the 
market. This battery is similar in 
construction to an automobile stor- 
age battery in that it is a wet cell. 
Its manufacturers claim that the re- 
chargeable cell has a life equal to 
400 of the regular type of flashlight 
dry cell batteries. 

The new flashlight battery may be 
recharged over and over again by 
means of an electric charger of sim- 
ple construction that plugs into any 
light socket. The charger keeps the 
flashlight battery fully charged to 





Flashlight Battery and Charger 


give a greater amount of uniformly 
bright light. 

The battery comes in a two-cell 
size. The battery and charger are 
available from the Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co., 630 Brooks Bldg., Chicago 
6, Ill. 


Many plants have isolated dust- 
creating operations which cannot con- 
veniently be served by any central 
dust collecting system. To meet such 
requirements, a self-contained dust 
collecting unit pictured has been de- 
veloped by the Claude B. Schneible 
Co., Detroit. The Schneible dust col- 
lector combines in a single portable 
unit all of the functions of a larger 
dust and fume control system. The 
equipment consists of a three and one 
half impingement stage multiwash 
dust collector, a suction fan, a sludge 
settling tank, a recirculating pump, 
a sludge settling tank and an after- 
filter. Units are available in capac- 
ities of from 400 to 5,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute. This collector is 
designed to function with but little 
attention. There are no bags, screens 
or filters to require cleaning or re- 


Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 














TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Menroe, Mich. 








. e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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cA Name that is a symbol 


To bakers who know rugged 
flours, SUPERFLOUR is a 


symbol of strength and con- 

















sistency. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


a RED FAT ORE | Quality cMillers Since 1879 


IMM) ‘ rT) 
See 
/) Hf HHL 


T] 
WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 














For the baker who cares ACME 


CHEROKEE SHORT PATENT BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE F LO U he 
«+e. exceptional flours 0 ee ne Se ne 


flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


selected hard “4GOLD DRIFT” 


spring wheat 
— va These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


CAPITAL FLourR MULLS, ine. | | ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL Oklahoma City, Okla. 


made only from 



































WHITEGOLD Wisconsin Rye Flour Fort Morgan Mills North Dakota and Montana 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties ¢ FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
(Standard Patent) F a # i Seaty see and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
RANK JAEGER MI.uine Co. Setsouis thabiend anatase e e 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN FORT MORGAN -: COLORADO H i- P ro t ein 
BIRCHMONT A Specaty 
(Short Patent) A Rant Gem tc Beer Pfeffer Milli C Mills in the Heart of the 
o KANSAS DIAMOND acl pa ae none triad Spring Wheat Section 
Made by Winter Wheat Flour 4 SAPS, HP eee 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. | | apes Chere Mme C sands, coWinter Wheat Floar | 
Sita a fr ee § UO. Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles i. MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS Daily Capacity 2,000 bots Member } mer thay — ot mame MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 





































There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 
BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 
Excellent Qualit 
“THERE IS NO Fe i 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” NY ae 
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Stulfod Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








FOOTNOTES ON A BIG SUBJECT 
—Some mention was made on this 
page a bit ago of a journalistic project 
by members of the staff of Fortune 
involving General Mills, Ine. This 
project now has borne fruit, as may 
be seen in the current issue of that 
magazine. It is a fine big writeup. 
It gets down to the financial fun- 
damentals, but is no conventional re- 
port to stockholders. It is chatty 
and intimate. In fact, for those of 
the flour industry who know perhaps 
even more of some aspects of GMI 
than the Fortune folks either found 
out or thought best to tell about, it 
is on the columnist-chatter side that 
the article doubtless will be found 
most entertaining. Some of the lit- 
tle known facts and facets may be 
these: 

James F. Bell, chairman of the 
board (who describes himself as ‘an 
ambassador from the stockholders to 
the management’), considers the 
manufacture of flour to be “pure com- 
petition,” which exists when sellers 
are numerous and the product of one 
seller is pretty much like that of any 
other. 

* 

Nearly 90% of GMI’s profits “still 
come from what might be called its 
old-line products.” The mechanical 
division supplies only about 5%. 

* 


When GMI begins to manufacture 
electric appliances (electric irons, a 
coffee maker, a kitchen mixer and a 
pressure cooker) it will be in a kind 
of preferred competition but “will 
have to contend with the rugged 
slugging of the giants.” 

® 


Wheaties now holds 12% of the U. 
S. cereal market. 
2 
Mr. Bell opposes dynastic influences 
in GMI. The young men among the 
company’s 16 vice presidents are not 
Washburns, Crosbys or Bells. 
7 
There are seven Phi Beta Kappas 
in GMI top jobs. 


Gold Medal flour first was adver- 
tised (in one-inch space) in Ladies 
Home Journal, about half a century 
ago. The GMI advertising appro- 
priation is now $12,000,000 a year. 


* 

The slogan, “Eventually—Why Not 
Now?” was largely abandoned a doz- 
en years ago “because of a clever 
counter-attack” by the Pillsbury 
company, which rented billboards 
next to those saying “Eventually— 
Why Not Now?” and plastered them 
with the answer: “Because Pills- 
bury’s Best!” 


@® Betty—GMI has spent about $10,- 
000,000 making Betty Crocker what 
she is today, though she is lumped in 
the balance sheet, with other in- 
tangible property, at $1. The name 
was an invention: Crocker happened 
to be the name of a company execu- 
tive (the late William G. Crocker, 
who once was in charge of the com- 
pany’s advertising), and the personal 


By Carroll K. Michener 


handle Betty was used on the ground 
that “it was cozy.” The theory was 
that a woman should sign letters 
about recipes, 

Neysa McMein painted Betty’s offi- 
cial portrait. In theory Betty is a com- 
posite of the women in GMI’s home 
service department. Part of her per- 
sonality is Mrs. Marjorie Husted, di- 
rector of the department, which is “a 
blend of woman’s club, tearoom, cook- 
ing school and business office.” Bet- 
ty the scientist is Dr. Lela E. Booher, 
chief nutritionist. “Still another and 
very vivid piece of Betty lives in Chi- 
cago, where the Betty Crocker radio 
programs originate: that is Mrs. Bet- 
ty Lutz Bucholz, Betty’s radio voice.” 

Betty Crocker, says Fortune, is 
“the woman best known to house- 
wives of the U. S., with the single 
exception of Mrs. Roosevelt... . She 
is far ahead of Greer Garson and 
Frank Sinatra. ... Some people will 
be encouraged and others merely 
surprised to learn that Betty is def- 
initely a good woman. She is a mem- 





THIS WEEK’S 
COVER 





You know this boy. He is yours 
—and mine. He is America’s. He 
eats white bread, enriched. He eats 
the best bread in the world, and 
he lives in the best country in the 
world. He is the lad who won’t have 
to go to war, and to die in battle as 
perhaps his older brother even now 
may be dying. He won’t have to go 
to war because this time you and I 
will have sense enough to do some 
or all of the things we didn’t do 
last time. We know very well what 
those things are, and yet some of us 
already are yawning over Bretton 
Woods and Dumbarton Oaks. Pretty 
soon, if this goes on, we'll be back 
under the old banner of Perfection- 
ism, Pacifism and the kind of Self- 
protectionism that prepares for war 
with a pitchfork and the pious armor- 
plate of an unenforced peace. Then 
this boy of ours shall no longer smile 
over his bread and his priceless her- 
itage of liberty, for he will have lost 
them—this time for all time. 








ber of only the second oldest pro- 
fession, which is the milling of wheat 
and the selling of flour.” 
® 

With Betty dwell an assortment of 
only slightly less famous personal- 
ities: Lone Ranger, Jack Armstrong 
and Valiant Lady. Skippy, a radio 
character of some years ago, had to 
go off the air because his adventures 
were so blood-curdling they gave chil- 
dren the jumps. 


@ Personal notes: 

“Mr. Bell is a tall, bald man with 
small, twinkling eyes, round cheeks 
and a beaming manner.” 

Donald D. Davis—“an austere man. 
One of his favorite phrases, ‘facts— 
not opinions, caused General Mills’ 
irreverent juniors to define a fact as 
‘an opinion of the front office.” 

Harry Amos Bullis—“‘a nervous, 
voluble man. He does not smoke or 
drink, and his manner reminds one of 
a bounding Y.M.C.A. secretary.” He 
does nice things—remembers birth- 
days and names of his associates’ 
children, for example, “because he 
likes everybody.” 

“Wizened” Advertising Director 
Sam Gale: “Takes a puckish delight 
in Lone Ranger.” 

W. Howard Chase: “ ‘Articulate’ is 
almost an understatement.” 

ot 

@ Backgrounding note: “The gen- 
eral offices in Minneapolis are paneled 
in lovely, old-fashioned red mahogany. 
In the hushed rooms stained glass 
windows lend a cathedral air. Vis- 
itors are ushered in by a courteous, 
dignified Negro, who has grown gray 
in 40 years of service.” 
@ Finale: “I wouldn’t attempt to 
predict,” says President Bullis, “what 
General Mills will be 10 years from 
now. No, not even five years from 
now.” 

ee @ 


. . . MEMO from a MEMBER 
of the STAFF.—“I notice, on page 
120 of the General Mills article in 
Fortune, that erudite publication 
says: ‘Grain for General Mills’ roll- 
ers comes from wherever grain 
grows. That sentence took me back 
22 years to the first lesson in milling 
terminology I ever received direct- 
ly from Mr. Edgar. It was shortly 
after I started working for The 
NWM. I wrote a story in which 
I described the grinding surfaces of 
a mill as ‘rollers.’ It got by and ap- 
peared that way in the paper—I sup- 
pose we had sloppy editors in those 
days, too. Almost immediately I 
received a letter from The Old Man 
which was a masterpiece of good 
humored but satirical criticism. I 
saved the letter for years but finally 
misplaced it. I will never forget 
its lesson, which was that anyone 
writing for a milling publication 
is expected at least to know the 
difference between ‘rolls’ and ‘roll- 
ers, and he suggested that I get 
acquainted with some real millers 


cand their work before I undertook 
‘to use their professional 


lingo. 
Otherwise, numerous dire things 
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were bound to happen both to me 
and The NWM and, by inference, to 
the entire milling industry. It seems 
that a mill using ‘rolls’ is a ‘roller’ 
mill, but under no circumstances 
may a ‘roll’ be called a ‘roller.’ I 
will testify that Mr. Edgar’s criti- 
cism of a minor mistake had the 
effect of making me find out more 
about milling processes and termi- 
nology than probably I would have 
otherwise. Now, the Phi Beta 
Kappas of Fortune are right where 
I was 22 years ago, and I am glad 
to give them the benefit of Mr. 
Edgar’s, and my, wisdom.” 


They say that when the time came 
to convert wheat into granular flour 
and granular flour into industrial al- 
cohol it turned out that Dupont knew 
more about how to do these things 
than the flour and distilling folks 
combined. The great plastic magi- 
cians must have been spending a lot 
of “patient money,” which is indus- 
trial research patois for what it takes 
to give birth to a new industrial idea. 


Under the heading of “Historical 
Potpourri” a Red Wing, Minn., news- 
paper recalls that the four milling in- 
dustry in that town “got off to a real 
start in 1873, when the old Red Wing 
mill was built.” Four years later the 
Diamond mill was built. Both were 
destroyed by fire in 1883. The mill 
of the Red Wing Milling Co. was 
built on the site of the Diamond mill 
in 1901... . The year 1873 has sig- 
nificance for The Northwestern Mill- 
er, too. That is our birth date. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





‘Mill Workers Wage 


Hike Request Denied 
in WLB Decision 


Kansas City, Mo.—The request of 
union employees of eight Greater 
Kansas. City flour milling concerns 
for a general wage increase of 10c 
an hour was denied by the seventh 
regional War Labor Board in a de- 
cision recently announced: by W. 
Willard Wirtz, chairman. 

The contract of the union with the 
companies expired last June and ne- 
gotiations were begun on a new con- 
tract. On Oct. 3 last year, employees 
struck in protest against what they 
described as delaying tactics used by 
the companies. 

A WLB representative obtained an 
agreement from the union to present 
the case to the board and to pro- 
ceed in an orderly manner. The 
strike ended Oct. 10 and the case 
was filed with the board. The re- 
cent decision was the result of hear- 
ings since the strike ended. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WASHINGTON BAKERY FINED 
$1,000 ON STALE RETURNS 


Washington, D. C.— Holzbeierlein 
& Sons, Inc.,. of Washington, was 
fined $1,000 recently for violation of 
WFA regulations against accepting 
the return of bakery products. In 
addition, officials and employees were 
fined $1,400 by Municipal Court Judge 
John P. McMahon. Henry H. Holz- 
beierlein, president of the firm, and 
William H. Holzbeierlein, vice presi- 
dent, were fined $150 each and seven 
other officials each received $100 fines. 
Sixteen truck drivers were each fined 
$25. The company pleaded guilty to 
charges of accepting the return of 
144 items of sweet dough products, 
128 loaves of bread and 25 packages 
of rolls. 
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LISTEN 
TO THIS.-- 


WE know what you’re up against, try- 
ing to issue uniforms to a bunch of 
rookies! You don’t mind the size 38 
who wears size 9 shoes. But that big 
6 ft. 7 in. bruiser who weighs 340—man, 
oh, man! Or the squirt who wears a 51, 
shoe—they drive a guy to distraction! 





And in the salt business we’ve got to 
“fit” the salt to the job. Butter makers 
don’t want large, slow dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn, Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 8% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 





Yes, it’s just as exacting for a salt pro- 
ducer to remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals . . . as for the “top 
kick” to take care of his over-sized and 
under-sized rookies. If we know the 
average “top kick,” however, he gets 
results and so do we at Diamond 
Crystal. That’s why you can be sure 
of clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice of 
grade or grain—it’s tops by actual tests! 





NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 


If you have a salt problem, let our 
Director of Technical Service help! Just 
address him in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-2, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 








Immediate Delivery 
Rubber Tired Wheels 








Now! “‘HandeeAndy”’ 
all purpose tube steel SS 5 
600 Ib. cap. Full size, 
first quality, not a Lots 
wartime makeshift. of 
Light wt. very 12 


easy to handle. Ht. 

44” .14” wide at nose. Curved cross Lots 3, $11.95 
pieces. The only truck we seli. Spe- Single, $12.95 
cializing permits a better truck, and more of 
them! y mail only at present time. Fully guar- 
anteed. F.O.B. 1% 10 days. Unrated firms cash 
with order. AA5 will assist immediate delivery. 
Clip this. 

The HANDEES CO., Dept.26A7 Bloomington, Ill. 


Wheat Stronger 





(Continued from page 15.) 
The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on March 31: 


SD ge Be eres a ee $1.68% 
2 Bt See rere ees 1.67% 
a, a A rere eee eee ye et ere es 1.67% 
pe Be SE eee eee 1.67% 
ae. ee, Ree eee ee eee oe ees 1.66% 
ees Te eee een ee ee etree ree 1.66% 
12% protein or higher ....... ceiling price 


Pacific Markets Quiet 


Pacific Northwest wheat buyers 
are interested in getting deliveries 
on old contracts and not in making 
further purchases. Trading, there- 
fore, is light. Prices on ordinary 
white wheat have sagged to $1.54@ 
1.54% bu, due to lack of interest 
from mill buyers. On the other 
hand, farmers are not interested in 
selling with a price of $1.61 bu ahead 
of them when the government takes 
over next month. A small demand 
continues from the middle west for 
white wheat for 20 to 30 days’ ship- 
ment, but sellers are unable to guar- 
antee shipment because of the car 
situation. Montana wheat shipments 
to the Pacific Northwest remain de- 
linquent. Winter wheat is in ex- 
cellent condition and growing fast, 
but spring seeding is considerably 
behind, due to the extremely wet 
weather in February and March. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTMENT ANNOUNCED 


Washington, D. C.—The appoint- 
ment of Dr. W. V. Lambert as As- 
sistant Administrator of Agricultural 
Research has been announced by 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard. Dr. Lambert will take up 
his new duties on April 16, coming to 
Washington from Lafayette, Ind., 
where he has been associate director 
of the Purdue University (Ind.) Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station since 
1940. He will fill the post left vacant 
in the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration when P. V. Cardon was ap- 
pointed administrator early in March. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 30, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 














Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





minals ...... 55,431 1,933 20,070 17,298 
Private terminals as 46 64 2 
Winter storage, 

afloat ...... ee oe oe 122 

Totals ........ 55,481 1,933 20,134 17,422 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 16,443 ee 234 51 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 











VRQUTRS o6050 Fs 13,555 227 257 
COSSCMED. vi cccee 1,878 ee ° 
Prince Rupert .. 1,097 
VICtOIG. -vivseses 922 

Co) i ee 89,326 1,933 20,595 17,730 
SOAP G80) vines 73,030 1,418 8,396 10,035 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 1,085 15 1,164 268 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern Giv. wscees 457 os 43 3 

Key ee 1,543 15 1,207 270 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

DGRO bess eee 360 at 7 494 

2: | ee a 145 29 647 544 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GEM GW. peivee 231 is 91 23 

yo) ae 737 29 738 1,061 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to March 30, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 192,269 5,036 64,446 52,382 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- n 
OPN iV. wens: 13,580 .. 1,785 1,461 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to March 30, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 163,046 4,694 59,712 40,121 
All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 
ern div. i...%. 8,629 -. 1,506 1,480 
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CAKE FLOURS 


““Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Flour Mills 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 





A section of Schultz-Baujan’s modern, 
efficient roll floor. 


Flours of Guaranteed Quality and Uniformity 


Careful wheat selection—skillful milling—constant laboratory con- 
trol—and the determination to more than satisfy the baker’s require- 
ments these are advantages of dealing with the Schuliz, 
Baujan Company. 

Also, you can hold down your inventory and ease your storage 
problem by ordering al] your flour needs in mixed carlots from 
this one dependable, centrally-located source. Every barrel is 
absolutely guaranteed—backed by 70 years of fair dealing. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS + BREAD FLOURS + FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


5,000 Cwts. Flour -—— 300 Tons Commercial Feed -—— 1,000,000 Bu. Storage 


SCHULTZ, ag! i & yo BEARDSTOWN, 
“The Beardstoun Mills” 


ee ee ee 








Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bidg., N.Y.C. 
Home Offices: 
800"Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales O ffice: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi, Ill, 


Pres New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.¥. 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 


CORPORATION 





























DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office : 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


NUT 

A SUCCESSFUL DO 
BUSINESS. CALLS FOR TH 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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Government Press Agents Herald 


Co-op Deal for Idle Hemp Plants 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—With an un- 
disguised enthusiasm seldom equalled 
in stock promotion circles back in 
the heyday days before the 1929 
stock market crash, government press 
agents herald the turning over of 
eight government owned — but idle 
—hemp plants to the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, St. Paul, 
to be used for drying high moisture 
corn located in vicinity of the plants. 
This farm co-op tenant was given 
possession of the properties on a 
month to month basis before a formal 
lease was signed. Defense Plant 
Corp. officials in charge of leasing of 
the property say that leases will 
be signed for the eight properties 
involved on month to month tenancy 
and that rental will be nominal. Ac- 
cording to these officials the lessee 
stated that it would only be able 
to use part of the hemp plant facili- 
ties and that their operation as corn 
drying plants was considered in the 
nature of a pilot plant or experi- 
ment. 

Drying facilities at the hemp plants 
are said to consist of ovens approxi- 
mately 172 feet long equipped with a 
10-foot wide conveyer belt and dur- 
ing hemp drying nearly 1% hours 
are required to clear the conveyer 
through the oven. Considerably more 
time, it is believed, will be required 
in drying high moisture corn. 

War Food Administration officials 
have been greatly disturbed by the 
large volume of high moisture corn 
and previously had contemplated use 
of beet pulp plant driers, but upon 
recommendation of specialists at the 
WFA this plan was abandoned. It 
is not known if the willingness of the 
farm co-operative to experiment with 
hemp plants for corn drying had 
any bearing on that decision. 

Drying conducted by this leasing 
operator will be on a custom basis, 
with ear corn being used. 


Figures Sound Good 


Sensationally optimistic reports of 
purely experimental runs of high 
moisture corn in the hemp plants 
are being radically discounted in 
grain trade circles. In making its 
announcement of the leasing of the 
plants the government press agents 
have selected an extremely favorable 
set of circumstances which resulted 
in 35% moisture corn being dried 
at the cost of 8c bu down to approxi- 
mately a 15% moisture basis. This 
corn was valued by corn buyers at 
10c bu before drying and resulted 
in shelled corn valued at 90c bu. 
The trade doubts that this experience 
can be repeated. Industry and gov- 
ernment specialists say that estab- 
lished drying facilities would charge 
approximately 27c bu for drying 35% 
moisture corn down to 15, which does 
not, however, account for the shrink. 

The government press agents who 
wrote the effusive announcement of 


‘the leasing arrangement put all stops 


on the promoters’ organ in ringing 
out praises for the new operation 
and the speedy manner in which the 
leasing was concluded. 


Press Agents’ Story 


Here is the way they relate the 
story: “On March 13, Charles Stick- 


ney, chairman of the Minnesota state 
AAA committee, acting with approval 
of the Defense Plants Corp. regional 
office, suggested to M. W. Thatcher, 
president of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, that the 
DPC-owned surplus hemp plants 
might be useful in meeting the wet 
corn problem. Mr. Thatcher had a 
committee at work on the question 
within two hours. About six hours 
later, the committee reported its 
belief that the plants could be used 
without delay for _ reconversion. 
Stickney got in touch with the Wash- 
ington AAA office. 

“In Washington on the afternoon 
of the same day, March 13, Walter 
E. Joyce, vice president in charge, 
DPC, was informed by WFA that the 
farmers in southern Minnesota would 
suffer great loss from spoilage be- 
cause of the extremely high mois- 
ture content of their corn crop un- 
less some means of drying it were 
quickly found, and that the DPC- 
owned surplus hemp plants in south- 
ern Minnesota appeared to offer a 
solution. Mr. Joyce advised that 
DPC would make the plants immedi- 
ately available upon receipt of a re- 
quest from WFA designating an op- 
erator to act as lessee. The writ- 
ten request was delivered the next 
morning, March 14, and, within a few 
hours, the DPC agent at Minneapo- 
lis, Arthur W. Carlson, was author- 
ized by telegraph to make the plants 
available at once to Mr. Thatcher, 
president of the farmers’ co-opera- 
tive. They were made available with- 
out awaiting execution of a lease 
agreement.” 


Fast Moving Government 


The speed with which this trans- 
action was consummated will have 
more than passing interest to pri- 
vate business men who are not ac- 
customed tc such rapid action on the 
part of government. Observers here 
note, however, that in this case a 
farm co-op was involved. Private op- 
erators have been asking for in- 
creased drying facilities for some 
time from government agencies but 
have been repeatedly turned down. 

Let’s hear more from the govern- 
ment press agents, who evidently 
were themselves overwhelmed by the 
speedy circumstances, and felt that 
this announcement should be jazzed 
up to reflect the tempo of the deal: 

“The drying operation is simple,” 
Minnesota officials report. ‘Ear corn 
is hauled to one end of the plant 
where it is placed on a conveyer. 
After going through the dryer, the 
corn goes to a sheller at the other 
end of the plants. It comes out 
ready for market. The cobs are used 
as a fuel in the drying plant.” 

Sounds like a self-contained opera- 
tion. 

One detail the government an- 
nouncement failed to make public 
is the fact that stocks of hemp refuse 
at the plants are also made available 
as fuel for this aggressive operator. 

Not content with the dripping opti- 
mism contained in the experiment 
where 10c corn was converted into 
90c corn at a drying charge of 8c 
bu, the government authors see pos- 
sibilities of permanent operations in 
these plants for the drying of agri- 
cultural commodities. Hay drying, 
food processing and other unnamed 
manufacturing enterprises are seen 


as not impossible in these hemp 
plants. 


Rail Facilities Bad 


Another slight but important de- 
tail concerning this operation is the 
fact that all the plants involved in 
this leasing agreement are located off 
rail lines which will perforce limit 
their activities to custom drying. 

Although the government an- 
nouncement at some length cites a 
most favorable set of circumstances 
surrounding this experiment they neg- 
lect to get down to earth in apprais- 
ing the actual possibilities in these 
idle hemp plants. 

In the first place, it is predicted 
they will not always be able to buy 
10c corn. Corn of 35% moisture un- 
der OPA price regulations discounts 
about 42% from the base price of 
$1.16 bu. This provides a ceiling 
price of approximately 72c in Min- 
nesota. 

If this operation succeeds as well 
as government officials see, through 
their rose colored glasses, corn sell- 
ers will no longer be content to dis- 
pose of their corn at anything like 
10c bu, it is claimed. 

Another important factor is the 
cost of drying. According to the gov- 
ernment this lessee ran 800 bus of 
35% moisture corn through the dry- 
er at a cost of 8c bu in reducing 


— 
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the moisture to 15%. Plant capaci- 
ties are estimated at between 4,000 
to 6,000 bus per day, depending on 
the moisture content. 


Costs Are Challenged 


This drying cost is so substantial- 
ly lower than drying costs in present 
facilities as to give pause before mak- 
ing the figures public, and certainly 
it raises doubts in the minds of grain 
men who discussed the operation. 
Drying costs, according to grain spe- 
cialists here, amount to approximate- 
ly 27%c in drying corn from 35% 
moisture down to 15%. 

On the basis of the OPA ceiling 
price for 35% moisture corn at 75c 
bu, discounting a shrink of approxi- 
mately 20% in the drying operation 
to 15% moisture basis, at usual dry- 
ing charges the seller of dried corn 
would obtain only $670 for 1,000 bus 
of corn of that quality. Without 
drying the seller of 35% moisture corn 
would be better off if he sold the 
corn at OPA ceilings without enter- 
ing the drying operation. 

The sensationally low cost for dry- 
ing reported from this plant on the 
basis of a very limited experiment is 
being viewed with grave doubts in 
trade and government specialist cir- 
cles. DPC, the lessor, will announce 
the lease terms shortly and undoubt- 
edly trade circles will have more 
than casual interest in the monthly 
rental which is being offered this 
tenant. 

The government has 11 hemp plants 
in Minnesota, the same number in 
Iowa and in Illinois, six in Wiscon- 
sin, two in Indiana and one in Ken- 
tucky. 
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Government’s Procurement Program 
for Heavyweight Burlaps Hits Snag 


New York, N. Y.—Efforts of the 
Foreign Economic Administration to 
obtain additional quantities of three 
heavyweight burlap constructions for 
Calcutta shipment during April, May 
and June of this year ran into a snag 
during the past week. The bag ma- 
terial is needed for shipment of wheat 
and flour from this country to lib- 
erated areas in Europe. Particularly 
desired are the 36- and 40-inch, 10- 
ounce; and the 40-inch, 10%4-ounce 
constructions. 

Yardage asked by FEA was not re- 
vealed but it is believed to run to an 
appreciable volume. It was indicated 
by government officials that if the ad- 
ditional lots are successfully obtained, 
the War Production Board may grant 
bag manufacturers supplementary al- 
locations in these heavyweights with 
which to produce the specified bags. 

Cable advices from Calcutta, how- 
ever, were discouraging. The heavy- 
weights asked are said to be partic- 
ularly short at this time. Up to the 
week-end there had been very few 
confirmations received. The Calcutta 
situation was summed up in one cable, 
which said in part: “Cannot offer 
. .. Native shippers are short .. . busi- 
ness passing in the bazaar at prices 
above the ceilings.” 

It is believed in the trade here, 
however, that inquiries will continue 
to be pressed, with the government 
perhaps meeting the high prices and 
absorbing the difference from domes- 
tic ceilings. 

The second half purchase of burlap 
by the government, which was han- 
dled through agents here, has now 
been virtually completed. There re- 
main only a few fill-ins to be taken 
care of, which should be handled with- 
out difficulty. It is understood that 


the government bought its full al- 
lotment expected to be made by the 
CRMB for the third quarter, or a to- 
tal of 90,000 bales for the period and 
half of that anticipated supply, or 
45,000 bales, for the October-Decem- 
ber period. There are expectations, 
however, that the balance of the pur- 
chase for the last quarter of this 
year will be made at a later date, 
presumably in June or July. 

Arrivals of burlap here during the 
past week continued satisfactory. 
Movement of goods to bag plants was 
slow as allotments for the first quar- 
ter had been taken up and applica- 
tions were being made against WPB 
certificates for the second quarter. 

The cotton goods supply situation 
for the bag trade continued bottled 
up in the market here during the 
past week. Only small and occasional 
lots were released in staple construc- 
tions, and these were largely’ held for 
April or May delivery. It was indi- 
cated that the bag trade is now well 
covered for April and May needs, 
and fairly well into June. The third 
quarter position, however, remains 
wide open. 

Much of the small amount of cot- 
ton goods activity during the past few 
days was confined to the 38-inch, 
64x56, 5.50-yard Class A print cloth, 
which had been set aside by directive 
for sugar bag needs. This program 
now seems to be almost cleaned up. 
Sheetings were practically withdrawn 
from the bag trade for the present 
time. It was apparent that produc- 
ers of bag constructions are sold up 
for the time being, with the result 
that only occasional lots were ob- 
tained from unscheduled production, 
and these were for nearby delivery. 
These were in such Class B numbers 
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as the 37-inch, 4.00-yard, and the 40- 
inch, 3.75-yard. Osnaburgs remained 
even tighter, though there were scat- 
tered sales noted in the 40-inch, 2.11- 
yard. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.46, as compared with 17.74 a 
year ago. 
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STALEY SALES INCREASE 
BUT NET SHOWS DECLINE 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl., 
and subsidiary, for the year ended 
Dec. 31, reported increased net sales 
but decreased profits. Sales were 
$69,444,652, compared with $66,654,- 
160 in 1943. Net income was $1,- 
599,337, equal to $3.22 a common 
share, as against $1,862,355, or $3.85 
a share, in the preceding period. 

The decrease in 1944 earnings was 
caused by the writing off, under a 
certificate of non-necessity, of $1,113,- 
280 of emergency facilities, the com- 
pany’s annual report showed. 








Feed Moves Better 





(Continued from page 14.) 


from Minneapolis are holding up re- 
markably well, everything considered, 
and deliveries are going forward 
against old contracts. Cattle cars 
and other unusual equipment are be- 
ing used in the emergency and an- 
swer the purpose as long as the 
weather is favorable. Demand con- 
tinues brisk for near-by shipment. 
Northwestern mills anticipate a 
heavy run for the next two or three 
months and with prospects for good 
spring pasturage and the encourag- 
ing war outlook, there has been some 
decrease in the demand for millfeed 
for May forward shipment. 

At other important centers, such 
as Chicago, Kansas City and Buffalo, 
open market offerings for both spot 
and near-by shipment remain scarce 
and demand continues good. Occa- 
sional trades which have been made 
for distant future shipment all took 
place at full ceilings, but the inquiry 
for shipment beyond May is.less ac- 
tive, 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest de- 
creased 800 tons last week, with the 
total output at the three centers 
amounting to 55,542 tons, compared 
with 56,355 in the previous week and 
49,268 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller, Crop year production to date 
totals 2,140,484 tons, against 2,135,496 
in the corresponding period a year 


ago. 
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ADDED EFFORT ASKED OF 
CEREAL CHEMIST SECTIONS 


New York, N. Y.—Members of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists were asked, in a letter from 
Oscar Skovholt, president of the as- 
sociation, to “maintain committee 
and section activities at a high level’ 
throughout the year, in lieu of the 
annual convention which has been 
called off. 

The executive committee of the 
association, headed by Dr. Paul 
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Logue, recommended that the pres- 
ent officers of the association be con- 
tinued in office “until their success- 
ors have been duly elected according 
to constitutional procedure.” 

“We trust that this action has the 
approval of association members,” 
Dr. Skovholt stated in his letter. “I 
am personally disappointed at the 
apparent necessity for continuing the 
present incumbents in office for an- 
other year, but our executive com- 
mittee has been unable to find a 
method for holding an election that 
would comply with the present pro- 
visions of the association’s constitu- 
tion,” he said. 


Presentation of the Osborne Medal 
to Dr. J. C. Baker of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., will be made at a 
meeting to be sponsored by the New 
York Section some time during May. 
Arrangements for the meeting have 
not been completed. 

It now appears that the associa- 
tion’s action in canceling the 1945 
convention was not voluntary, as was 
first reported. Dr. Skovholt stated 
in his letter that the association 
made application to the War Con- 
vention Committee set up by the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and 
also that the application was denied. 

“Expressions of sentiment in re- 





79 


cent weeks have shown a division 
within the association as to the ad- 
visability of seeking permission to 
hold our annual convention this 
year,” he stated, explaining that the 
convention was scheduled to be held 
in Toronto, Ont., and that that coun- 
try was not faced with the transpor- 
tation and hotel accommodation 
problems of this country. 

“It was deemed advisable to let 
Washington decide the fate of the 
convention,” Dr. Skovholt pointed 
out. “A permit to hold the conven- 
tion was refused, although this fact 
has not been mentioned in official 
publicity releases.” 








v 





The days of guessing in the baking business are over. In order to 
be successful today you have got to know. Competition in the 
post war period is certain to be more intense than ever before 
and it is imperative that management have accurate and prompt 


information about all phases of bakery operations. 


Fortunately there is a way in which all bakers can meet this challenge. The 
W. E. Long Co. Cost Control System and Comparative Cost Service will give 


you the information you need to formulate sound and effective policies and 


insure to you the most profitable operations. 


Get Ready for the Inevitable Now! 


Write us for complete information about this vital service. 





HE LONG 60. } 


Checagi be VUinors 
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Joseph A. Lee 


JOSEPH A. LEE of Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, has been re-elected 
a trustee of the American Bakers 
Foundation, following a recent mail 
balloting of contributors to the foun- 
dation. An unusually large number 
of ballots were cast, about two thirds 
of the total number of contributors 
voting. 


LABOR BOARD—Robert E. Sullivan, 
Boston, executive secretary and gen- 
eral counsel for the New England 
Bakers Association, has been notified 
of his appointment as an industry 
member of the Appeals Committee, 
National War Labor Board. He will 


ertonal & 


A group of his Minneapolis friends 
went to Lake City, Minn., over the 
week-end, to help Richard A. Hoyt, 
chairman of the board of the Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., celebrate his 68th birth- 
day anniversary. 


The Cuban representative of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., C. 
M. Ayala, of Santiago de Cuba, spent 
last week at the company’s headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis, and is now visit- 
ing the mill in Kansas City. 


J. M. Chilton, manager of the grain 
department of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., and vice president of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is in New York. 


Joseph Pellegrino, of the Prince 
Macaroni Co., Lowell, Mass., and 
Robert Sheeran, of the Essex Maca- 
roni Co., Lawrence, Mass., visited 
durum millers in Minneapolis last 
week to see if something could be 
done to speed up deliveries of semo- 
linas. 


Among visitors in Chicago last 
week were: Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard E. Irvin have 
announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Gwendolyn Marie to Rob- 
ert Arthur Paetz, 2d Lt., United 
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Robert E. Sullivan 


alternate with other industry mem- 
bers on the committee and will spend 
one week each month in Washington. 
The board of governors of the New 
England association has approved the 
appointment as a contribution to ad- 
equate industry representation in 
this important war agency. Mr. Sul- 
livan has had a wide experience in 
bakery labor relations and is at pres- 
ent a bakery panel member of the 
Regional War Labor Board in Boston. 


JOINS NEW FIRM — Perhaps not 
everyone in the grain, milling and 
feed business in the southwest knows 


States air forces, at Savannah, Ga. 
Mr. Irvin is president of United Mills 
Co., Inc., subsidiary of Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., operating mills at Graf- 
ton, Ohio, Kansas City, Kansas, and 
The Dalles, Oregon, where he has 
been stationed since the recent pur- 
chase of this mill by his company. 
* 


A daughter, Holly, was born March 
26 to Mrs. Anita Sterling Kasson, 
daughter of Robert E. Sterling, edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller. Mrs. 
Kasson and daughter are doing nice- 
ly in a hospital in Pratt, Kansas, 
where the father, a first lieutenant 
in the army, is stationed at the big 
army air base. The other daughter, 
Ann, 3, is staying a few weeks with 
Grandfather Sterling and Aunt Ruth 
in Kansas City. 


William A. Lohman, Jr., district 
manager of the New York office of 
General. Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
spent the Easter holidays with rela- 
tives in Pennsylvania, accompanied 
by Mrs. Lohman. 

& 


Ed McDaniel, salesman for the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, has re- 
turned from a month’s treatment at 
the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
very much improved in health. 

e 


School days were revived last week 
for C. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., and W. B. 
Madaus, assistant manager. They en- 
rolled for the wheat identification 





Gilbert Jackson 


Gilbert Jackson, but most of them 
do. Last week he resigned from the 
Chase Bag Co., for whom he managed 
the Kansas City plant the last sev- 
en years, to join Irven E. Lipscomb 
in the Pioneer Bag Co. of that city. 
Mr. Jackson, who likes to hunt as 
well as he likes to sell bags, will as- 
sume part of the active management 
duties and handle the sales work for 
the Pioneer company. It was started 
six years ago by Mr. Lipscomb, who, 
incidentally, once worked in the fac- 
tory for the Chase company. 


MOVES.—James W. Taylor, region- 


course at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. P. H. Baum, vice president 
and director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., left for a visit with 
the trade along the eastern seaboard. 


E. J. Long, Waggoner-Gates Mill- 
ing Co., Independence, Mo., stopped 
off in St. Louis last week on his way 
to the eastern markets. 


Mrs. Daniel J. O’Crowley has re- 
signed as sales manager for the Ex- 
celsior Milling Co., Minneapolis, an 
affiliate of the Reliance Feed Co. 

« 


Frank B. Townsend, director, Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association, is vaca- 
tioning at San Antonio, Texas, where 
his son-in-law, a doctor in the armed 
services, is stationed. 


Married on March 23 -were Miss 
Lois Strong and Ens. Hercules Wool- 
ridge in Oklahoma City. The bride 
is the daughter of A. C. Strong, dis- 
trict sales manager for the South- 
western division of General Mills, 
Inc., and Mrs. Strong, and the groom 
is a navy flier whose home was in 
Kansas City prior to his entering 
the service. The young couple will 
make their home in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, where Ens. Woolridge is in 
training. 

« 

J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., has had 
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James W. Taylor 


al sales manager for Standard 
Brands, Inc., in the southeastern re- 
gion with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala., has moved to the Pacific 
Coast where, as assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales, he will 
direct sales operations in that region 
from headquarters in San Francisco. 
He had been head of the Birmingham 
office for 22 years and previously had 
been in charge of the Dallas office 
and before that of several other 
company branches. Mr. Taylor’s first 
job was as a Fleischmann route 
salesman in his native city of Louis- 
ville in the horse and wagon days. 


as guest the past week-end his son- 
in-law, Capt. Samuel Hoover, Jr., 
Fort Riley, Kansas. The officer’s 
wife, Lt. Geraldine Yergler Hoover, 
of the women’s marine corps, is sta- 
tioned at Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, 
Cal. 
® 


Percy H. Smith, formerly assistant 
purchasing agent for the Internation- 
al Milling Co. in Buffalo, is now 
serving with a quartermaster rail- 
head company on the front of the 
sixth army group. He has been in 
the army for two years. 

~ 


George H. Pulsford, controller of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, has been elected to member- 
ship in the Controllers Institute of 
America. The institute is a _ tech- 
nical and professional organization of 
controllers devoted to improvement 
of controllership procedure. 

@ 


O. H. Rector of the Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Rector have 
returned from a six weeks’ holiday at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Stewart in 
Coral Gables, Fla. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart are expected to close their 
winter home and return to Pittsburgh 
early in April. 


M. A. Irizarry, export manager for 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, met that company’s 
Cuban representative, Carlos Ayala, 
at the Larabee Flour Mills Co, office 
in Kansas City this week, 
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Flour Enrichment 
Bill Now Law 
In 10 States 


Chicago, Il]l.—Progress in obtain- 
ing the adoption, on a state-by-state 
basis, of the uniform white flour and 
white bread enrichment bill remains 
practically unchanged at this time, 
with the bill enacted into law in 10 
states and still pending in 15 others. 

New York is the state most re- 
cently approving the measure and it 
is yet to be signed into law by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Following is a list of states which 
have passed the measure in 1945, 
with effective dates in each case: 

Arkansas, July 1; Georgia, May 1; 
Indiana, when the session laws are 
published, probably late next fall; 
New York, Jan. 1, 1946; North Caro- 
lina, July 1; North Dakota, July 1; 
South Dakota, July 1; Washington, 
June 10; West Virginia, May 18; 
Wyoming, May 18. To these 10 
states should be added the following 
which adopted enrichment laws prior 
to the current sesssions of the state 
legislatures: Alabama, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and Texas. 

Enrichment bills are pending in the 
legislatures of these states: Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Wisconsin. The bill 
has passed the Oklahoma Senate and 
is on the House calendar with a fa- 
vorable recommendation. It has been 
passed by the House in New Hamp- 
shire. It is out of committee with 
favorable reports in Illinois, Minne- 
sota and Vermont. 

The enrichment bill has met with 
adverse action in the following states: 
In Oregon and Utah it was passed 
by the legislature but vetoed by the 
governors. In Kansas the Senate 
passed the bill but it failed to ob- 
tain consideration in the House. In 
Arizona and Nebraska the bill failed 
to get out of committee. In Mon- 
tana it was defeated. 
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Soybean Ceiling 
of $2.10 Bu Set 
By OPA for 1945 


Washington, D. C.—Ceiling prices 
that may be established at the be- 
ginning of 1945 crop year for raw, 
unprocessed soybeans, were  an- 
nounced April 2 by the Office of 
Price Administration. The proposed 
prices, which, are listed in a notice 
to growers, are: 

U. S. No. 2, classes 1 (yellow) and 
2 (green) $2.10 bu of 60 lbs. 

U. S. No. 2, classes 3 (brown), 4 
(black) and 5 (mixed)—$1.90 bu. 

The proposed ceilings will not ap- 
ply to any sale of soybeans to be 
used as seed for planting in 1946 or 
to soybeans specially cleaned for use 
in the production of any products for 
human consumptoon not involving 
the extraction of soybean oil. 
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CHEMISTS ELECT OFFICERS 
Chicago, Ill—E. G. Rupp of the 

Quaker Oats Co. research labora- 

tories was elected chairman of the 

Midwest Section, American Associa- 
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tion of Cereal Chemists, at the or- 
ganization’s meeting here April 2. 
He succeeds F. C. Buzzelle of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. Other officers elect- 
ed include R. W. Mitchell, Purity 
Bakeries Corp., vice chairman; D. B. 
Pratt, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
secretary and treasurer. A _ large 
number of members and guests heard 
Dr. E. S. Guzman Varron, professor 
of biochemistry, University of Chi- 
cago, discuss oxidation reduction en- 
zyme systems. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES ARE 
ANNOUNCED BY UNIVERSAL 


Fort Worth, Texas.—A number of 
changes in the operating department 
of Universal Mills, Fort Worth, have 
been made recently. 

Raymond T. Baker, for the past 
several years general superintendent 
of production, has been promoted to 
vice president in charge of the grain 
purchasing department. He succeeds 
the late A. A. Hart. 

Earl Careathers, formerly superin- 
tendent of the flour mill, has been 
appointed general superintendent of 
production, succeeding Mr. Baker. 
Mr. Careathers has been with Uni- 
versal Mills for 14 years. 

Succeeding Mr. Careathers as su- 
perintendent of the flour mill is J. M. 
(Max) Thomason. Finis Hussey has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
feed mill. 


DEATHS 


Charles H. Hamp, who had been in 
charge of purchases and sales of cash 
grains at Minneapolis since 1922 for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., of New 
Ulm, Minn., died very unexpectedly 
March 31. He suffered a heart at- 
tack while preparing to leave home 
that morning and was rushed to the 
hospital. Death was due to the 
bursting of the main blood artery 
leading into the heart. Mr. Hamp 
started in the grain business in 1910 
as a sampler in the railroad yards, 
working at several outlying points 
before coming to Minneapolis. Dur- 
ing World War I he was grain in- 
spector for the Food Administration 
and, afterwards, was connected with 
Hales & Hunter and the Atkinson 
Milling Co. He would have been 60 
years of age had he lived to April 17. 
Mr. Hamp was probably one of the 
most popular men on the trading 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce, 
of which he had been a member for 
25 years. His widow, and a son and 
daughter survive him. Burial was 
on April 3, with Masonic bodies -of- 
ficiating. 








I. W. DeVarney, veteran represen- 
tative of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., in the New Hampshire territory, 
died suddenly on March 25. Bill, as 
he was known to his friends, had 
spent his entire 27 years of service 
with the company in that territory 
and was extremely popular with the 
trade. He was born in Waterloo, 
Canada, on Sept. 26, 1880. He was 
a member of the New England Bak- 
ers Association. Surviving him are 
his widow, a son, Corp. Richard’ F., 
member of the air corps, and Sta- 
tioned at Chatham Field, Ga., and a 
daughter. Funeral services were held 
March 27, with a large gathering of 
bakers and allied tradesmen in at- 
tendance. 


Mrs. Alice Lockhart, for 20 years 
a secretary in the office of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was fatally injured recently 


in a fall from a ladder in her garage. 
Apparently she was painting her car 
roof and may have suffered a heart 
attack prior to her fall, which re- 
sulted in a fractured skull. 


James Braxton Bashaw, 67, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana representative of 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, 
died suddenly March 29, at McComb, 
Miss. J. K. Goode and Vernon Tup- 
per of the Nashville Roller Mills 
served as pallbearers at funeral serv- 
ices, conducted March 30. 


William L. Wallace, manager of 
the western food insecticide division 
of Midland Laboratories, Dubuque, 
Iowa, died March 28 after a brief 
illness. He was 73 years of age. 


Armin Fassler, 86, died at his home 
in Topeka March 21. Mr. Fassler 
was manager of the Inter-Ocean 
Mills at Topeka from 1886 until his 
retirement in 1926. 
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GEORGE F. POND DIES 


—~<— 


Vice President of Pneumatic Scale 
Corp., Ltd., Succumbs After 
Brief Illness 


New York, N. Y.—George F. Pond, 
vice president and western sales man- 
ager of the Pneumatic Scale Corp., 
Ltd., North Quincy, Mass., died 
March 13 in Chicago after a brief 
illness. He was 58 years old. 

After being graduated from Cornell 
University, Mr. Pond became con- 
nected with the Wheeler Condenser 
and Engineering Co., later becoming 
sales manager of its Philadelphia 
office. In 1915 he became associated 
with the Pneumatic Scale Corp., go- 
ing to its Chicago office as sales rep- 
resentative. Except for a short pe- 
riod during World War I, he con- 











George F. Pond 


tinued to represent this firm in the 
midwestern and _ southern United 
States. 

Mr. Pond also made several trips 
abroad for his firm, his most recent 
one being in 1936, when he traveled 
through Russia, Germany, France 
and England studying packaging in 
those countries. He became vice 
president of the company in 1937. 

He was noted as the originator of 
many important developments which 
contributed materially to the scien- 
tific advancement of packaging meth- 
ods and machinery. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by 
a sister, Miss Inez Pond of Chicago, 
and a brother, W. F. Pond, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


a ee 


Some months ago S/Sgt. C. C. Lin- 
ley, nephew of John W. Cain, presi- 
dent of Midland Flour -Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was wounded severely 
in action in France. He was sent 
back to a hospital in England, and 
was visited there by Miss L. F. 
Broekman of The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s London office. Miss Broekman 
writes ‘interestingly of her day’s 
round trip to the country hospital 
and the welcome visit she had with 
this 6 ft 4 in American sergeant. 
Sgt. Linley was county attorney at 
Cimarron, Kansas, before joining 
the army. He is in the 90th infantry 
division, and at one time was in 
action 112 days without a break. He 
received the promotion to sergeant 
in the field after an engagement. 
Recently Mr. Cain received word 
that the sergeant was wounded again, 
and it is likely that Miss Broekman, 
who has been with The Northwest- 
ern Miller for almost 50 years, will 
soon find out where the husky sol- 
dier is and have another visit. The 
sergeant is married and has one 
child, a daughter. His mother is Mr. 
Cain’s sister. 








* 


“Food for refugees and displaced 
persons,” writes Lt. Col. James A. 
Tobey from France, “is one of the 
biggest problems, one in which bread 
will, as usual, have to come to the 
rescue. Over here, must of the local 
bread comes in large doughnut- 
shaped loaves, which the people carry 
with an arm stuck through the. hole, 
or have it draped over a bicycle han- 
dle. It is never wrapped. In transit 
a nice flavor of manure-laden dust is 
acquired.” Before entering the sani- 
tary corps of the army medical de- 
partment Lt. Col. Tobey was director 
of nutritional education at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago. 


* 


Capt. E. P. Mitchell, Jr., son of the 
president of the Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, reeently re- 
ceived for the quartermaster com- 
pany of which he is commander a 
citation from superior officers. The 
citation to the company he com- 
mands reads in part as follows: “The 
quartermaster company is hereby 
awarded the meritorious service unit 
plaque for superior performance of 
duty of exceptionally difficult tasks 
over the period from Oct. 20, 1944, 
to Feb. 10, 1945, during the Leyte, 
Philippine Islands, operation.” 


* 


S/Sgt. Roman P. Wilms, 21-year- 
old son of Hugo Wilms, Milwaukee, 
Wis., retail baker, was wounded Feb. 
13 over Italy as turret gunner on a 
Liberator, according to word received 
by his parents. He has been awarded 
the Purple Heart. His brother, Sgt. 
Hugo J. Wilms, is with the signal 
corps in India. 

* 


Pfc. Howard T. Strupp, son of Tom 
Strupp, Milwaukee retail baker, is 
now a baker with the army in the 
China-Burma-India war theater. He 
is a member of the First Wisconsin 
Club in the C.B.I., an organization 
of Wisconsin men now in service in 
this theater of war. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales of flour are as brisk as 
millers wish them to be in the Southwest, 
but most sellers are so tightly sold up 
through June that prices continue at ceil- 
ings and few even show interest in book- 
ing more business. 

Most of the army business last week is 
not indicated in the sales percentage which 
reached 76% last week, compared with 33% 
the previous week and 62% a year ago. 
A few large buyers were in the market 
booking for as long and much as_ pos- 
sible, and buying slightly under the ceil- 
ing in a few cases. The army, buying 
most of its flour late in the week, got its 
tonnage in most cases a few cents under 
maximum price levels. 

Tight as the situation is, few millers 
can see their way clear to do any book- 
ing of consequence until the subsidy is 
cleared beyond June 30. The army flour 
was bought through that date, and with 
the production and transportation uncer- 
tainty, millers are not sure of grinding 
and shipping even what they have on the 
books. 

The increase in the subsidy had little 
effect on sales, with prices continuing at 
about the same bases. Flour millers know 
they can sell all they possibly can make, 
that costs are higher and that they must 
and can wait for the situation to clear up 
somewhat before embarking on a_ sales 
drive. 

Quotations March 31: established brands 
family flour $4.15@4.35, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.41, standard patent $3.41, straight 
grade $3.31, first clears (high protein) 
nominal $2.85@2.95, other clears $2.20@ 
2.35, soft wheat straight grade $3.35. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, 3 quiet, 4 slow and 10 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales improved 
last week and averaged 55%, compared 
with 23% the previous week. Bookings 


were divided 60% to family buyers and 
40% to bakers. Operations showed some 
improvement and averaged 77%, compared 
with 70% the previous week. Prices are 
delivered 


unchanged. Quotations, sacks, 
Oklahoma rate points, March 31: hard 
wheat short patent flour $4@4.50; soft 


wheat short patent $4@4.50, standard pat- 
ent $3.60@4, bakers short patent $3.67, bak- 
ers standard $3.62. 

Omaha: Hard winter wheat flour sales are 
moderate, although an occasional good bak- 
ery order appears. Government buying is 
not in evidence in any volume. Prices are 
firm. Cash wheat movement is_ small, 
prices are at ceiling and wheat is wanted. 
Bakery business is reported as very good. 
The boxcar situation is still bad. Quota- 
tions March 31: family short patents $3.30 
@3.50, standard patents $3.15@3.30, bakery 
short patents $3.30@3.50, high protein clears 
$2.80@3; fancy first clears, nominally $2.20 
@2.50; low grade clears, nominally $2.05 
@2.10. 

Wichita; Sales of flour last week varied 
from nothing up to 200%. Mills generally 
showed a reluctance to book more orders 
because of difficulty in obtaining cars and 
because most of the mills are booked to 
capacity until after harvest. Mills were 
operating from 65 to 100%. All reported 
that directions were 100% or better and 
that lack of cars was the chief obstacle 
in the way of operation at capacity. 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers showed scant 


interest in extending commitments and 
business was extremely light last week. 
Some government business prevented the 

Direc- 


period being a complete washout. 
tions were draggy, but more than equal 
to-the ability of mills to ship, owing to the 
car shortage. 

Salina: The demand for flour continues 
light with only scattered bookings. Ship- 
ping directions are good, but suitable rail- 


road equipment for loading flour is difficult 
to secure. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Domestic flour business last 
week was almost at a standstill, only scat- 
tered fill-in orders being reported. Most 
spring wheat mills still are limiting offer- 
ings to June 15 shipment, and the bulk of 
the trade is presumably well covered to 
that date. Shipping directions are begin- 
ning to slow up a little, but this is to be 
expected, since mills have more than 
enough on hand to take care of their pro- 
duction in the meantime. Prompt ship- 
ment business cannot be considered, witn 
the car situation as it is. A little im- 
provement in this respect is reported, but 
very little. The mill that is getting over 
25% of its empty car needs is lucky. 

The government was in the market again 
last week for wheat and rye flours for 
shipment to Russia, via the Pacific coast, 
and is reported to have taken everything 
offered. Few mills were in position to offer 
any great quantity, so presumably the 
government did not get all the flour it 
hoped for. 

Although the subsidy on hard wheat 
flours has been advanced a little for April 
shipment, little interest has been evinced 
so far. 

The reported bookings for the week end- 
ing March 31 fell off sharply. Spring 
wheat mills sold approximately 23% of 
their capacity, compared with 64% a week 
earlier, and 90% a year ago. 

Quotations April 2: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34; faney clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 


$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 
Interior mills, including Duluth: Most 


companies report business as quiet, with 
sales last week unimpressive. Baking and 
family trade buyers are well covered for 
the time being. Shipping directions are 
still coming in freely, but shipments nec- 
essarily are delayed by scarcity of box- 
cars. A brisk shipping demand for feed 
continues, 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: No change occurred in the local 
flour market last week. Mill agents com- 
plained of lack of demand and that many 
mills are reluctant to accept business even 
if available. Business done was confined 
to scattered sales of moderate sized and 
small lots. Shipping directions were good. 
Family flour sales were fair to slow with 
deliveries fairly free. Quotations March 31: 
spring top $3.50@3.57, standard patent $3.40 
@3.47, first clear $3.10@3.39, second clear 
2, family flour $4.51; hard winter short 
patent $3.47@3.57, 95% patent $3.32@3.47, 
first clear $2.68@2.92, soft winter short 
patent $3.45@4.31, standard patent $3.26@ 
4.06, first clear $2.75@3.11. 

St. Louis: A good demand for flour was 
evident last week from the government 
and civilian trade. However, with no change 
in the car situation, sales were limited to 
a few scattered cars to the family and 
baker trade. High protein clears were in 
good demand. Prices were firm and strong- 
er. Offerings were light. Jobbers report 
practically no new business put on the 
books. Buyers continue to stand by await- 
ing further developments. Sugar and short- 
ening is ih much about the same posi- 
tion as of recently. Some report that 
bakers had to close down for a few days, 
due to the scarcity of these commodities. 
No change is apparent in the situation of 
the central states. Mills are not in a’ posi- 
tion to take care of the demand, due to 
lack of cars to secure their wheat or to 
load out existing orders. Prices are at 
the ceiling. 

Quotations March 31: soft wheat patent 
$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- 
ily short patent $4.29, straight and 95% 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat 
bakers patent $3.44, family short patent 
$3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, 


first clear $2.85@3.38; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo: Soft wheat millers of the cen- 
tral states are gratified at the announce- 
ment that soft wheat flour (straight grade) 
also will be bought hereafter for the armed 
forces and civilians in liberated countries. 
These millers have been largely overlooked 
in the great volume of hard wheat flour 
which has been bought previously for bak- 
ery use by the armed services. Years 
ago a considerable export business was 
done with foreign connections on this kind 
of flour. 

Conditions with the mills remain about 
the same, one of the largest millers say- 
ing that the car situation at Toledo was 
never more critical. 

Mills that are not receiving in-shipments 
are out of luck in getting cars. Millers 
endeavor to take care of their regular 
established trade, but are cautious about 
making new sales. It looks like a sellers’ 
market, with ceiling levels prevailing gen- 
erally. 

Cleveland: Family flour business is on 
the decline. With the recent increase to 
six red points for each pound of hydro- 
genated shortening and another 5% cut in 
sugar, it makes it impossible for the house- 
wife to do much home baking. This means 
more demand for the commercial baker 
and he is producing to capacity at, the 
present time. Mills have been able to fili 
orders better as the car situation has 
eased up a bit. Flour jobbers continue 
to have difficulty in obtaining common 
labor. Mills are loading cars to capacity, 
800 to 1,000 bags. It takes longer to 
unload a car which is loaded to capacity, 
and the increased demurrage charges now 
in effect increase the jobbers’ troubles. 
Mills have not been very anxious for new 
business, but demand from the jobbing and 
baking trades is light. 

Quotations March 31: spring first patent 
$3.80@3.90, standard patent $3.70@3.80, 
first clear $3.30@3.50; hard winter short 
patent $3.60@3.70, 95% patent $3.50@3.60, 
first clear $3.10@3.30; soft winter short 
patent $4.40@4.65, straight $3.60@3.80, first 
clear $3.10@3.40. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales of flour are light as the 
subsidy matter remains unsettled but the 
trade expects that matter, which has been 
holding up transactions, to be settled, 
probably before another week elapses. Op- 
erating time of the mills is still curtailed 
by lack of boxcars. Clears are very strong 
and offerings are light. 

Quotations March 31, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clear $3.39; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.30; soft 
winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. 

New York: Holy Week and Passover 
holidays interrupted flour market routine 
and all offices were closed at the end of 
last week. Earlier interest was solely fill-in 
business, as neither mills nor buyers were 
anxious for new contracts. On high glu- 
tens, mills are offering little and this usu- 
ally only of mill brands to established 
customers. Clears also are firm and spar- 
ingly offered, priced within a narrow range 
at levels not far below standards. In the 
Southwest, clears are likewise tight and 
standards, too, are close to or at the ceil- 
ing. Eastern cake grades continue most 
difficult to obtain and western flours, in line 
with others, command routine sale. Flour 
is arriving more freely, although short- 
ages of boxcars and floats for transfer to 
terminals continue to hamper deliveries. 
Quotations March 31: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.45@3.55; southwestern’ short patents 
$3.85, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.10@3.20; eastern soft winter straights 
$3.65@3.70, western $3.70@3.77. 

Boston: New flour buying is almost at 
a standstill. The baking trade is bearish, 
as usual, in its attitude toward the mar- 
ket and clings to the conviction that the 
end of the European war, will bring a drop 
in prices. Mill agents are not prone to 
dissuade them, since they are not eager 
to sell any farther ahead until the sub- 
sidy bill is signed by the President. Mean- 
while mills cannot risk accepting commit- 
ments, unless shipment can be made in 
advance of June 30. Since most carlot 
buyers are booked to that point, there is 
no desire on either side to do _ business. 

Shipments continue to arrive and sup- 
plies on hand are generally satisfactory. 
Sales the past week were in minimum car- 
lot quantities for fill-in and prompt ship- 
ment. Family flour buying was slow and 
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activities in the jobbing trade were af- 
fected by observation of the Passover. 
Mills held quotations, at ceilings or- only 
slightly below. Quotations March 30: spring 
high gluten $3.92@3.97, short patent $3.82 
@3.87, standard patent $3.72@3.77, first 
clear $3.42@3.48; southwestern short pat- 
ent $3.82@3.87, standard patent $3.72@3.77; 
Texas short patent $3.82@3.87, standard 
patent $3.72@3.77; soft winter patent $3.75 
s ne straights $3.65@3.75, clears $3.55@ 
65, 


Philadelphia: The undertone remained 
firm on flour last week. Prices show a 
hardening tendency, “The range of values 
has narrowed, most mills asking full ceil- 
ing limits. Strong cash wheat and diffi- 
culties in getting wheat, due to the car 
situation, cause millers to offer very spar- 
ingly. Liberal to heavy backlogs, in addi- 
tion to labor shortages, also tend to make 
millers feel rather pessimistic. Some anx- 
iety is expressed that unless more cars 
are obtainable, the situation may become 
more acute. The spot supply situation has 
eased to some extent, but bakers show 
little interest. Most are comfortably 
stocked for the time being and the Pass- 
over holidays tend to slow business. Very 
favorable war news also acts as a damper, 
and inquiry is confined mostly to small lots 
for current needs. 

Quotations March 31: spring wheat short 
patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent $3.70@ 
3.73, first spring clear $3.50@3.55; hard 
winter short patent $3.80@3.83, 95% $3.70 
@3.73; soft winter straights, nearby $3.35 
@ 3.45. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Very little flour business 
was worked here during the past week. 
Most activity was in southwestern hard 
wheat types with a few sales in northern 
spring. Sales of midwestern and Pacific 
coast flours were light. Prices show no 
changes. Shipping directions are _ good. 
Cake, cracker, bread and macaroni pro- 
duction are good. Quotations March 31: 
hard spring family patent $3.65, first patent 
$3.44, standard patent $3.34, fancy clear 
$3.25@3.30, first clear $3.25, second clear 
$3.15; hard winter family patent $3.75, 
bakers short patent $3.45@3.60, first clear 
$2.85@3.10, soft wheat short patent $4.25 
@4.45, straight $3.90@4.15, first clear $3.55 
@3.70. 

Nashville: New flour sales in Nashville 
are limited to an occasional car or so of 
patent grades for immediate or reasonably 
prompt shipment. Mills did not push for 
business inasmuch as most of them are 
running steadily on government business 
and the boxcar situation still is a problem. 
One mill indicated that it needed six box- 
cars and could only obtain one. Spring 


, work is just beginning in the South and 


Southeast and farmer consumers have not 
as yet begun their spring furnishing. As 
their stocks are only fair, a definite im- 
provement in sales is expected. However, 
some blenders believe that the raising of 
ration points on shortening will put a fur- 
ther crimp in the family flour business. 
Nashville bakers report no new purchases 
of any size other than a car or so of 
special grades. Sales of all bakery goods 
continue very good and it is predicted that 
this will continue through the hot months 
to come. Shipping directions are unusually 
good. Flour prices are about unchanged. 
Quotations March 31: soft wheat cake 
flour $4.59; soft wheat cake flour, not over 
-41% ash $3.92; soft wheat cake flour, .41% 
or more ash $3.69; soft wheat short patent 
family $5@5.10, standard patent $4.85@5, 
straight $4.60@4.85, clear $4.15@4.45. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: The government requested 
offers on 27,000,000 Ibs of export straights 
and cutoffs last week. It is understood 
some of the mills have cutoffs on their 
hands which they have been wanting to 
get rid of. However, some mills claim 
to have orders on their books from pre- 
vious government orders upon which no 
grinding orders have been received. They 
are reluctant to book until these orders 
are taken care of. Mills are well booked 
with government and domestic flour busi- 
ness, but it is expected they can make 
room for the export straights and cutoffs. 

Mills are still faced with an acute short- 
age of Montana wheat. What little they 
have is going into government flour book- 
ings. Local buyers would take on more 
flour, but mills are not in a position to 
book, without any surety of receiving Mon- 
tana wheat in larger quantities than they 
are now receiving. 

Quotations March 31: all Montana $3.60, 











A SUMMARY 











OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per sack 


(cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Loui B 

Spring first patent ......... $3.50@ 3. $....-@ 3.4 ie” A $.5.:08 RE Boa. 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.40@ 3.47 @ 3. ° bee -+-@ 3.44 
Goris. Brat COOL. 66. vcicscsics 3.10@ 3.39 3.00@ 3.10 Ss Coe ovs ‘ 
Hard winter short patent .... 3.47@ 3.57 cee Sees --@ 3.44 +2+@ 3.44 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 3.32@ 3.47 eee Sn --@ 3.31 3.44@ 3.49 ° 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.68@ 2.92 Poets 2.85@ 2.95 2.85@ 3.38 
Soft winter short patent 3.45@ 4.31 Peres, as pc@rs o+++@ 3.98 
Soft winter straight .-....... 3.26@ 4.06 oousMebaes @ 3.35 seee@ 3.74 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... ee, Fee @ re FXEe F 
Soft winter first clear ...... 2.75@ 3.11 ve eS @ 3.32@ 3.75 ree 
ere MOOe, WENO © ve secervciin 3.20@ 3.40 3.31@ 3.41 @ «coe 8.79 ons 
co | a ae ee 2.58@ 3.09 2.89@ 2.99 @ --@ 3.29 vee 
Semolina, No. 1 ......eeeeees «oe @ 3.75 --@ 3.62 = Pree ++-@. 3.99 ¢oow 

Seattle 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc 
oe Ge a ee Pro ee ROOMOER oc ccccces Go.6b cece Be vvsesiic 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@... Montana ....... ‘i sevens ee 
EE tha wale’ v0 e000 vos Peres. Pee 


*Includes near-by straights. 
$280-lb cottons. ftftHigh glutens. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour, 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





uffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashvi 
@ 3.80 tt$....@ 3.95 $....@... $3.80@ 3.83 $3.82@ 3.87 $3.80@ 3.90 fae 
.-@ 3.70 =. 3.70@ 3.76 =... .@.... 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.77 3.70@ 3.80 ....@.... 
.-@ 3.39 3.45@ 355 ....@.... 3.50@ 3.55 3.42@ 8.48 TT BN rere? Bea 
-.-@ 3.80 .ee+@ 3.85 sine bo 3.80@ 3.83 3.82@ 3.87 3.60@ 3.70 re) eee 
-@ 3.70 3.70@ 3.75 cet oes os 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.77 3.50@ 3.60 sneOMe Gat. 
-@ 3.80 3.10@ 3.20 vere Dees 56a Poess Ccoe@ooee 3.10@ 3.30 0500@ coon 
-@ 3.7 3.65@ 3.70 ove Peeve ver, Sere 3.75@ 3.90 4.40@ 4.65 o+++-@ 4.59 
Pee 09 OP? wc 0-0 Fc uegnens‘e *3.35@ 3.45 3.65@ 3.75 3.60@ 3.80 4.60@ 4.85 
ae Pere 3.70@ 3.77 ee See cee oe Decce eT ke ccc Doves cove ode 
@ 3.10 eer Sere re, Lae er tre 3.55@ 8.65 3.10@ 3.40 4.15@ 4.45 
-@ 3.60 3.50@ 3.62 Tre Seu 3.55@ 3.60 oe, eae 3.26@ 3.35 ret Serra 
YBa Pe Ve See Re are eee eee nace 2.60@ 2.70 a flee 
@ 3.98 +ee+@ 4.03 Seen Sin 3.98@ 4.03 ore t@oeee -@.... ooee@®@ ooee 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentsf...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ....... $10.80 vb’ 
Spring second patentf ....@4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst .. 5.50 eeee 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 és @ii ver 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 
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high gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.37, 
bluestem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.30, whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, 
cracked wheat $3. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour busi- 
ness in the domestic market goes steadily 
along with Httle change from week to 
week. Buyers are fully supplied. Export 
shipments are now being made more regu- 
larly, as the transportation situation has 
eased to some extent, but mills have been 
asked to switch their shipments from one 
port to another, which entails changes in 
documents and a good deal of additional 
work. Shipments to Vancouver for export 
have also been resumed. No new export 
business of any consequence was done dur- 
ing the week, but some mills received ad- 
ditional small orders from UNRRA at the 
week-end. However, Canadian mills are 
fully booked up until the end of June. 
Domestic prices are at ceilings and the 
export price is unchanged, Quotations 
March 31: top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed 
cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, add 
10c extra where cartage is performed. For 
export, government regulation flour is quot- 
ed at $10.80 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. winter ports, 
May seaboard, and $10.75 June. 

Demand for Ontario winter wheat flour 
is good, but offerings are limited. Sup- 
plies of wheat are only sufficient to per- 
mit a limited amount of grinding. Mills 
could do much more export business if 
they could produce enough flour to fill the 
orders. Domestic buyers are being regu- 
larly supplied. Prices are unchanged at 
ceiling levels. Quotations March 29: $5.50 
bbl, in secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freights; for export $6.25 bbl, in cotton 
bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 
fee of $1 bbl. 

Offerings of winter wheat are light as 
deliveries still are poor. Roads are in 
good condition, but the season is unusual- 
ly early and farmers are now engaged 
with other work. Ceiling prices prevail. 
Quotations March 29: $1.26 bu, Montreal 
freights, which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points, according to 
freights. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was small and probably 
totalled not more than 300,000 bus in terms 
of wheat. The bulk of this was sold for 
United Kingdom account, and appeared to 
be largely fill-ins, covering April, May and 
June production. Minor amounts were also 
sold to the Belgian Congo, Newfoundland, 
and British West Indies. Domestic trade 
continues good. All supplies are moving 
freely and so far there appears to be no 
serious delay in shipments due to the 
scarcity of railway cars. The latter ap- 
pears to be affecting the movement of bulk 
grain far more than the movement of proc- 
essed cereals. Mills are working to capacity. 
Quotations March 31: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
second patents $4.80, second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: The export picture as far as 
flour from this port is concerned remains 
extremely cloudy and dealers are concen- 
trating practically their entire effort on 
the domestic trade. Lack of shipping 
space is largely responsible for the absence 
of flour for export, although western mills 
still are plugged with war orders. 

Domestic hard wheat flour trade is large- 
ly with the bakery business, where pur- 
chases hold at a high level, but store 
sales are on a very limited scale. Supplies 
in dealers’ hands here are ample for cur- 
rent needs. Prices are unchanged, cash 
car quotations on the basis of cotton 98's 
on March 31 being $5.40 for top patents, 
$5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for vita- 
min B. 

Soft wheat flour demand holds average 
with stocks fair and the price to the trade 
unchanged at $7.50. 











RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: With 
the government in the market for rye flour 
for lend-lease to Europe, millers consider 
domestic buyers as_ short-sighted in not 
anticipating their needs. There is no ceil- 
ing on the grain and large export sales 
might very well influence the market up- 
ward. Yet dofnestic buyers show little 
interest, and continue to buy in a hand-to- 
mouth way. Apparently they cannot recon- 
cile themselves to paying almost short 
patent prices for rye flour, but the chances, 
as millers view them, are in favor of an 
advance rather than a_ decline. Quota- 
tions are 8c sack higher for the week. 
Pure white rye flour $3.31@3.41 cwt, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$3.21@3.31, pure dark $2.89@2.99. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure straight $4, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.15. 

Buffalo: Demand is only fair. Lack of 
boxcars is the greatest problem, as in other 
branches of the trade. Supplies are ade- 
quate, Quotations, cottons: white $3.60, me- 
dium $3.50, dark $3.10. 

Chicago: Business in rye flour last week 
was light. Buyers showed very little in- 
terest and sales were scattered and in 
small lots. Directions continued fair. White 
patent rye $3.20@3.40, medium $3.10@3.30, 
dark $2.58@3.09. 

St. Louis: Prices were 2c higher to 
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steady last week. Sales and shipping di- 
rections were slow. Pure white flour $3.79, 
medium $3.69, dark $3.29, rye meal $3.54. 

Philadelphia: The undertone on rye flour 
during the past week was fairly strong, 
influenced largely by bullish outside ad- 
vices. Offerings are light, while inquiry is 
fair, and prices generally rule in the seller's 
favor. White patent $3:55@3.60. 

Cleveland: The demand for rye flour 
has fallen off, with very little interest 
from jobbers. The Jewish holidays re- 
duced the demand from bakers. Quota- 
tions: rye flour, white $3.25@3.35, dark 
$2.60@ 2.70. 

New York: Improved interest is manifest 
in rye flour by varying types of buyers. 
Sales range from single cars to round lots 
for a fair total for the market. Reports 
of large quantities taken by the War Food 
Administration influence the loca] trade to 
purchase. Quotations: pure white patents 
$3.50 @3.62. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: The shipping situation 
is improving and mills are getting rid of 
stocks accumulated while restrictions were 
on. Export orders are keeping these mills 
busy. Prices are at the ceiling. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats $3.15, bag of 80 lbs, cot- 
ton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 
$3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in only fair demand, with mills operating 
only part time to take care of require- 
ments. Warmer weather has been respon- 
sible for the decrease in demand. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were tem- 
porarily not quoted on April 2; 20-0z pack- 
ages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Mill offerings still are negli- 
gible. What little the mills have to sell, 
they are dividing among old customers, 
spreading them as far as _ possible. The 
mixed-car trade is still absorbing a good 
portion of the current output, and mills 
naturally favor buyers who take flour and 
feed in the same car. Jobbers say they 
still have feed coming to them that was 
bought for shipment last December. They 
manage to pick up a car here and there, 
but not nearly enough to satisfy their 
needs. Demand is keen at ceilings, and 
apparently millfeed still looks good to buy- 
ers at ceilings, even though the prospects 
are improving for a freer movement of corn 
and coarse grains soon. Ceiling: $37.75. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for millfeeds 
is excellent, with supplies inadequate. There 
is no change in prices. Quotations, bur- 
laps, carloads for southern deliveries: bran, 
mill run and shorts $1.95 cwt; for north- 
ern deliveries: $1.90. 

Omaha: A large unsatisfied demand con- 
tinues for wheat millfeeds. Offerings are 
small. Moderate bookings for fairly nearby 
shipment have been made. Little change 
is evident in the boxcar situation. Most 
feedstuffs are at or near ceiling prices. 

Wichita: Millers see no hope of relief 
from the shortage in millfeeds until the 
war ends. All mills report they are behind 
in orders and that it is impossible to get 
ears to make deliveries. Quotations for 
bran and shorts, basis Kansas City, remain 
at $36.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest is keen but 
feed can be sold only on a basis of ship- 
ment when cars are available. Flour has 
priority on the few cars shunted to mills’ 
sidetracks. Feed piles in warehouses are 
rapidly mounting. Quotations are at the 
ceiling: $36.50@37.50 for bran, mill run and 
gray shorts, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
steady and supplies inadequate for trade re- 
quirements. Ceiling levels continue to pre- 
vail for bran and shorts. 

Toledo: Ceiling levels still hold on all 
millfeeds, $42.37 ton, f.o.b. Toledo, with 
demand considerably in excess of the sup- 
ply. Many mills are encouraging truck 
deliveries wherever possible, as cars are 
needed for flour. 

Cleveland: The feed situation has not 
changed. Truckers are obtaining most of 
the feed at ceiling prices, although the 
car situation is a trifle easier. Quotations: 
spring bran, hard winter bran, standard 
middlings, flour middlings and red dog, all 
$42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: The demand for millfeeds still 
is far from being satisfied. The output is 
limited by the supply of empty cars which 
still is too few in number to care for 
the demand. Mill output is improved, but 
transportation remains the bottleneck of 
the problem. ‘The trend is firm. Quota- 
tions: all varieties $41.55, straight carlots, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Offerings are scarce for nearby 
needs and the trade still seeks supplies, 
but the situation is not so tight as in the 
previous weeks, due io improved shipments. 
Jobbers and resellers appear to have ade- 
quate supplies of coarse grains and demand 
is light. Spring bran, midds., mixed feed, 
red dog, all $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Dealers have no difficulty 
in moving out limited supplies at firm 
prices. Standard bran, pure spring, hard 
winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour and 
red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 


vrovious 


Nashville: Demand for bran and shorts 
continues very good despite warmer weath- 
er and improving pastures. Offerings are 
still limited as mills are selling at their 
milldoors and making few deliveries, due 
to boxcar shortage. Ceilings prevail on both 
bran and shorts, quotations being $43.30@ 
44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed business is brisk with 
the baby chick season stimulating trade 
the past week. Mills are operating to ca- 
pacity and with local demand equaling 
the supply, little is left for shipment to 
the West coast. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run, blended, white and midds. $36.30, 
ecarload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: 
$38 ton, ceiling. California prices: $42.08, 
carlots, ‘f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 
geles prices $1 more, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Buyers’ requirements 
are way ahead of offerings. The good 
value of millfeed at ceiling prices, as com- 
pared with other feeds, makes it particu- 
larly attractive. Production is at record 
levels and most of the output is sold in 
domestic markets. Quotations: domestic 
ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand continues keen for all 
types of millfeeds, and while western sales 
are insignificant, the great bulk of the sup- 
plies from western mills is going to eastern 
Canada. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver; Demand remains at an all- 
time high, even with the advent of warm- 
er weather, and with dealers able to se- 
cure only a limited percentage of their 
orders from western mills, they are strictly 
rationing all sales to customers. There is 
no indication that any immediate improve- 
ment in the situation can be expected. 
Prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33.80. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending March 24, 1945, and March 25, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond-— 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 

24 25 24 25 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
WROet: veces 105,466 123,138 16,566 5,703 
COFM ..ccccces 20,845 15,520 ase 66> 
CHB sicecie 9,674 6,028 573 71 
BO. siviccenss 10,387 21,592 46 2,778 
DREIOY cvccien 22,693 11,731 392 91 


Flaxseed ..... 1,492 4,778 06s 294 
Soybeans .... 17,050 13,589 eae ove 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets March 24 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat none (1,122,000) bus; corn 
109,000 (619,000); soybeans 1,000 (22,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States March 
24, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 











Baltimore. . 665 . 
Boston ... 142 sis ve ee 
Buffalo ... 5,389 ae oe 46 »s 

Afloat 3,134 ay ve ee 216 
Chicago .. i» oe 7" és oe 

Afloat .. 440 an 350 o% ve 
Duluth ... 30 es 219 vs 176 
Fort Worth 273 es oe as ee 
Lakes .... ee ee és ee es 
N. Orleans. es 892 ar oe $e 
New York. 983 ee oe 

Afloat .. 385 aT 
Philadelphia 890 “3 

Totals .. 12,331 892 569 46 392 
March 17, 

1945 ... 11,943 918 1,057 46 394 
March 25, 

1944 ... 4,738 oe oo 8,082 30 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 

10 17 24 31 
Five mills 34,869 24,279 41,903 *37,085 
*Four mills. 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2\%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 

















‘ HELP WANTED 
v 


THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has a real opportunity for a topnotch 
proven fiour salesman. Contact The 
Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


HELP WANTED — ELEVATOR SUPERIN- 
tendent 250,000-bu concrete house. East- 
ern section of U. S. Good salary right 
party. Also bookkeeper with grain ex- 
perience. Address 7234, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Building, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


INDIANA SALESMAN, RE-ENTERING 
flour and feed trade, after being out 
couple years, but with extensive experi- 
ence and acquaintances, wants to form 
selling connection, commission basis, car- 
lot flour and wmillfeed. Address 7265, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 








SITUATION WANTED — EXPERIENCED 
sales manager, particularly versed in the 
southern trade, desires to re-enter mill- 
ing business with substantial company 
who desires established trade. In posi- 
tion to move anywhere required. Ad- 
dress 7259, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Building, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED > 
seihesidlcaiiidiaeainiaitieaiianineinlil v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















WANTED TO BUY 
Vv ] 


WANTED—WILL PAY CASH FOR FLOUR 
mill located in spring wheat territory. 
Replies considered strictly confidential. 
Reply 7253, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—OPERATING BAKERY AND 
restaurant business, well located in Erie, 
Pa. Population 165,000. Sold on de- 
preciated value as used in books for in- 
come tax purpose. This applies to real 
estate as well as the complete equip- 
ment. For details, write P. C. Cun- 
ningham, 519 Marine Bank, Erie, Pa. 














THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 


Dealers in Used Bags 
Cotton and Burlap 


BAGS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 














MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
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March Parity - 
Prices Reach 
25-Year High 


Washington, D. C.—Parity prices 
of farm products reached a new 25- 
year high on March 15, the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. Wheat, corn, rye and barley 
are up ic for the month and oats 
about %c higher than a month ago. 
Prices received by farmers also av- 
erage higher than a month ago, the 
gain approximately as much as the 
increase in parity, although in the 
case of barley amounting to 2c bu 
and on grain sorghums 10c cwt. | 

On the basis of this parity price 
of $1.53 for wheat and using the 90% 
of parity legally permitted, a loan 
price of nearly $1.59, Chicago basis, 
for 1945 crop wheat is suggested. 
The revised loan price on 1944 crop 
wheat, Chicago basis, was $1.56. 

Parity prices and average farm 
prices for given dates follow (per bu 
unless otherwise specified) : 


Average 
Parity price Farm price——, 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
15,745 15,'45 15,°45 15,°45 15,’44 
Wheat ...$1.53 $1.52 $1.48 $1.47 $1.46 





COTM. o066% 1.11 1.10 1.07 1.06 1.14 
oo eee -69 -686 .74 133 .793 
Barley ... 1.07 1.06 1.04 1.02 1.10 
Rye ...... 1.25 1.24 1.09 1.08 1.11 
*Gr. sor. . 2.09 2.08 1.73 1.63 2.10 
Pies ..... 2.92 2.91 2.91 2.91 2.85 
Cotton, Ib. .2145 .2133 .2024 .1999 .1997 
*Dry beans 5.83 5.80 6.25 6.24 6.10 
pee 1.41 1.40 1.78 1.76 1.90 
Cottonseed, 

ton ....39.00 38.80 52.00 52.70 52.70 
Potatoes .. 1.25 1.25 1.71 1.65 1.37 
Hay, ton .20.50 20.40 18.10 17.70 16.00 
*Hogs ...12.60 12.50 14.00 14.00 12.90 
*Cattle ... 9.38 9.32 12.30 12.10 12.00 
*Veal 

calves ..11.70 11.60 13.70 13.60 13.20 


*Lambs ..10.20 10.10 13.80 13.60 13.50 
Wool, lb .. o8 .399 404 .404 


Butterfat, 
ED estes -462 -463 -511 


Chickens, 

| re .197 -196 .25 246 -238 
Eggs, doz. .312 .34 .331 -358 .301 

*Per cwt. 

The parity price of wheat a year 
ago was $1.51 bu; corn, $1.10; oats, 
68.2c; rye, $1.23; barley, $1.06; cot- 
ton, 21.20c lb; grain sorghums, 
$2.07 cwt. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VARIETY IDENTIFICATION 
OF WHEAT TO BE SUBJECT 


Lt. (j.g.) Frederic T. Dines, wheat 
expert on a short leave from the navy 
to teach a short course in wheat 
identification to grain buyers and 
millers, will be a featured speaker 
at the meeting of District 2 of the 
Association of Operative Millers in 
Kansas City, April 7. The meeting 
will follow a luncheon in the Aztec 
room in Hotel President. 

Prof. L. P. Reitz, plant breeder 
at Kansas State College who is in 
charge of the short wheat school now 
in session, also will speak. Millers 
will get a glimpse of progress being 
made in wheat selection by variety. 

LeRoy W. Youst, of Thomas Page 
Mill Co., Topeka, will discuss “Better 
Mill Control.” He was one of the 
prize winners in the essay contest 
held by District 9 last fall. 











Feed Supply 





(Continued from page 9.) 


production among the hard wheat 
mills. Whatever the case, however, 
the salient fact for soft wheat mill- 
ers is that here is a practically brand 
new customer who is in the market 
for very large quantities of soft 
wheat flour. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


As to quality, the army will take 
soft wheat straights, stuffed straights 
and good grades of cutoffs. Army 
buyers will in most cases want to 
test a representative sample before 
buying cutoffs, and it would prob- 
ably be well for millers to talk over 
the grade of flour which they intend 
to deliver before feeding any cut- 
offs or clears into a straight grade 
flour to produce a stuffed straight. 
The army has definite quality stand- 
ards to meet and is not going to ac- 
cept unsatisfactory flour at any price, 
the federation continues. Hard wheat 
flour will, of course, be purchased 
as heretofore. 

The probable effect of these in- 
creased governmental flour require- 
ments on the market price of all 
flour is apparent. 

Second, the federation points out 
that the army is not making any 
commitments as to how long its ex- 
panded purchase program will last. 
This question is as unpredictable as 
the progress of the war itself and 
the army does not want to be put 
into the position of encouraging a 
mill, for example, to put on an extra 
shift and make other similar commit- 
ments based on the expectation that 
the demand will continue indefinitely 
and then suddenly have its flour re- 
quirements sharply reduced and have 
to leave the mills out on a limb. 
Any expansion in the rate of opera- 
tion must therefore be at the millers’ 
own risk. 2 

One other fact that the army de- 
sires millers to be clear on is that 
the army is in no position to assist 
millers to obtain draft deferments, 
additional manpower, bags or box- 
cars. This does not mean that the 
army, is oblivious of these produc- 
tion factors. It merely means that 
it will exert its efforts in a broad 
over-all manner, and is not equipped 
to handle these problems for the in- 
dividual mill, the federation adds. 





Boxcar Jam 





(Continued from page 9.) 


small replacements have been re- 
ceived by exporting elevators, which 
are seriously handicapped by labor 
shortages. Wheat trade sources state 
that by mid-April it can be expected 
that serious shortages of wheat in 
export position will have occurred and 
give rise to further demands by army 
for accelerated rail movement of 
grain. 

The Commodity Credit Corp., op- 
erating on a catch-as-catch-can basis 
with all other grain interests, is find- 
ing its position has improved but 
little since the meeting in Kansas 
City a week ago when grain men in 
this area were asked by an ODT 
authority to load at least a third 
of the cars with government wheat. 
The CCC is getting about a fourth 
to a third of the volume of wheat 
needed to take care of its export 
commitments. 

In an effort to remedy this situ- 
ation, CCC has started a gondola 
car shuttle service from Enid, Okla., 
to the gulf and is attempting to work 
out some kind of arrangement at 
Fort Worth to move those stocks 
more. rapidly. -Aware of the fact 
that Texas and Oklahoma wheat 
takes less transportation to ports 
than Kansas City stocks, every ef- 
fort is being made to move that first 
and also prepare for the earlier har- 
vest in that area. 

Country millers and grain men 
state that this may, for the moment, 
get some wheat to ports and help 


April 4, 1945 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading’ markets, in cents per bushel: 
































WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 27 .. 163% 152 168% 156% 159% 147% sees reer 167 167 
March 28 .. 163% 152% 169% 156% 160% 148% wget baie 167 167 
March 29 .. 164% 153% 170% 157 161% 148% ees eats 167 167 
March 30 .. HOLIDAY. 
March 31 .. 164% 154% 170% 157% 162% 149 acai tram 167 167 
AO 2 ++. Jee oa ee 172% 159% 163% 151% nee ee 167 eee 
lm CORN + r OATS ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 27 .. vip aes 110% 107% eset rte 63% 55% 61% 55% 
March 28 .. Rees Pee 110% 107% 63 5% 56% 61% 56 
March 29 .. Sy ty ay 111% 107% Seas cise 63% 56% 61% 56% 
March 30 .. HOLIDAY. 
March 31 .. ke 84% 111% 108 tebe Shop ster kee 60% 55% 
ry ie Cee woes kees 113% 109% ate% ee 62% 57% 62% ane 
¢ RYE —— FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Mi poli Mi li Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 27 .. 116% 112% 113% 109 31 eee 310 eta 107 rae 
March 28 .. 116% 113% 113% 108% 310 ery" 310 rigid 107 
March 29 .. 117 113% 114% 109% 310 310 eae 107 
March 30... HOLIDAY: 
March 31 .. 117% 113% 115% 110% 310 ose 310 Sean 107 
April 2 .... 122% 117% 118% 113% 310 Sen 310 ree 107 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date March 24, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 
1945 1944 1945 
WOMICIIOPO 66.6 6 oo 0 os 1,276 5,004 288 








-—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -——Oats——, -—-Rye—— 


--Barley— 
1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
616 7 38 55 85 2 3 


e 0 

1,155 1,616 1,547 466 3,344 469 1,022 
ee 482 ee oe oe os 7 
2,188 830 501 7,919 10,527 1,269 739 
oe es os 88 226 ee oe 

5 4,280 573 344 657 6,574 254 
661 169 100 39 31 86 48 
1,052 56 102 23 82 o- oe 
3,349 37 181 301 632 886 90 
es 3 2 es 62 3,394 3,249 
223 913 1,051 1,050 4,816 5,747 3,122 
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fill export requirements, but it does 
not move the burden of wheat from 
country elevators and farms that 
soon will be in the way. 

The CCC in Kansas City has re- 
sorted to other moves in an effort 
to save transportation, some of them 
never before attempted under pres- 
ent regulations but permitted by 
higher authorities in order to accom- 
plish the present goals. Millers are 
being sold wheat they have in store 
for the CCC or even that which is 
under loan in their houses. This 
wheat is being replaced by outright 
purchases by the CCC at points clos- 
er to ports. It is apparent that more 
wheat is being purchased in this 
manner to expedite this movement 
than is being sold to millers, and 
these purchases, of course, are be- 
ing made at the going ceiling levels. 
However, the agency contends that 
its purpose is to even up these pur- 
chases with sales so that their posi- 
tion balances eventually. 

From reliable reports from private 
trade it appears that important east- 
ern elevators will be able to operate 
at only part of their capacity due to 
manpower difficulties. For example 
one eastern facility with single crew 
of 17 men required for eight-hour 
daily operation has been running with 
a 10-man crew and have been un- 
able to obtain further manpower 
although pressure on USES has been 
exerted by top ranking officials. This 
operation, admittedly one of the most 
efficient on the East coast, might at- 
tain a monthly movement of 10,000,- 
000 bus if operated to capacity. At 
present rate of delivery of grain and 
manpower available it is hardly like- 
ly that more than 2,500,000 to 3,000,- 
000 bus can be moved monthly. 


Can’t Use Third of Cars 


Meanwhile, grain operators at 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and Omaha 
markets were standing pat on their 
contention that they cannot comply 


with an ODT request made last week 

to load every third boxcar with gov- 
ernment wheat. Similar request was 
made of flour mills and other south- 
western grain markets. Millers and 
grain men pointed out several reasons 
why flat rules of this kind could not 
be followed and must be modified to 
permit these industries to fill domes- 
tic commitments as needed. 

At the three markets, grain ele- 
vator operators pointed out that the 
large volume of coarse grains han- 
dled made it impossible to load every 
third car with CCC wheat. Filling 
overdue contracts and keeping the 
largest possible volume of grain in 
condition makes it imperative to con- 
tinue the established practice of load- 
ing not more than half the. fresh 
empties received with CCC wheat. 
Cars coming in loaded must be loaded 
back to maintain some semblance or 
order in the market, it was explained. 


Other Cars Used 


Increased use of livestock and 
gondola cars through the grain in- 
dustry is indicated by reports, but 
this source of transportation will -be 
curtailed shortly by increased feed- 
er livestock movement and coal and 
ore transportation on the reopening 
of the Great Lakes. Cattle cars have 
been lined with tarpaper and rein- 
forced with boards and have proved 
more satisfactory for wheat to some 
millers who have used them than the 
open gondolas where there is no pro- 
tection from the weather and the 
breeze whips out considerable grain 
in transit. On gondolas the wheat 
usually is covered with paper and 
weighted down with grain doors. Ex- 
tensive use of gondola cars has been 
made in the southwést and northwest. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ELEVATOR PURCHASED 

The Ohio Grain Co., Milford Cen- 
ter, has purchased the North Lewis- 
burg elevator from O. J. Chamber- 
lain. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 teanewtik Street tern RPOOL 





LONDON, E.C.3 | ft hope Street GLASGOW 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED ayp COTTONSEED PRODUOTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





Cable Address: ‘'TRONTOPRI,” London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(OHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puiip,” Dundee 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomA,’' Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: '"MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 





‘3 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 








FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








F LLY Four. 
con erchandisers 
CHICAGO 





NEW YORK Rok- 
PHILADELPHIA 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RITLOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cardes 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N.Y, Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England aad Offices 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








-FLOU R—— 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














Flour Specialists Sit2our 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WHITE & COMPANY 


‘“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


* LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo 
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CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 

















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods _ Co., Limited 


Cable Address As T. 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








Use “BAG OF TRICKS”—— 


THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Québec’s Parliament Building is a 
Canadian adaptation of French Renais- 
sance style. The Province of Québec, 
Canada’s largest province, covers a vast 
area containing untold mineral wealth, 
gigantic power developments, fertile 
agricultural land, and great timber 
resources. A Québec vacation is a never- 
to-be-forgotten event, summer or winter. 


LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC 


L’architecture de 1’Hétel du Gouverne- 
ment est une adaptation canadienne du 
style de la Renaissance francaise. Québec 
est la plus grande des provinces du 
Canada. Sa superficie est de 663,000 
milles carrés. Sa richesse miniére est 
merveilleuse et ses pouvoirs électriques, 

igantesques. Son sol, trés fertile, est 

minemment propre a I|’agriculture. Ses 
foréts sont trés étendues et les essences de 
bois infiniment variées. Un séjour dans 
le Québec, en hiver ou en été, constitue 

our les touristes un événement 
inoubliable. 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Over ome million copies of this sz-pase | | €€D) URAMBER’” 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. sales-builder for products in Cotton Bags 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour now. jae Bg Rae ap My ey on this Ps oo 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” Tricks.” No obiigation—A@dress: SEMOLINA 
Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL FANCY No. 1 








Memphis 1, Tennessee 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 











Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘“AMBERMILCO” 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 





“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “‘DOMFLOUR” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
- © ‘Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, OANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Barley Usage Running Less Than Two 
Previous Years, But Above Average 


Disappearance of barley is smaller 
this season than in the two previous 
years, reflecting smaller livestock 
numbers and less favorable feeding 
ratios. Supplies of barley in the 
United States Jan. 1 were larger than 
average, although smaller than last 
year. Prices gre again near ceiling 
levels after a seasonal decline due 
largely to record wheat and corn 
crops, says the War Food Adminis- 
tration in a special review of the bar- 
ley situation. 

With the smallest crop of barley 
since 1939 and reduced carry-over 
stocks, domestic supplies are the 
smallest since 1939. Supplies of bar- 
ley, excluding imports, amount to 
approximately 360,000,000 bus for 
1944-45, compared with 445,000,000 
for 1943-44, and 285,000,000 for the 
10-year (1932-41) average. During 
the 10-year (1932-41) period 3,400,- 
000 bus of barley were imported on 
an average each year. Since the out- 
break of the war imports have in- 
creased. Imports of barley from Can- 
ada increased from 1,700,000 bus in 
1941-42 to 40,000,000 in 1943-44, Ship- 
ments of barley from Canada to the 
United States from Aug. 1, 1944, to 
Jan. 18, 1945, amounted to 21,940,- 








Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





as 
R. G&G. FRAP I: 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade’ | 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 , 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














Since 1857 


Grain 





Cable Address: 





vison & sons 


James! Hichar 
ats Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
*JAMESRICH’ Vass 


7 é 














423 bus, compared with 15,827,352 
bus shipped during the same period 
last season. 

In spite of heavy exports and larger 
domestic use supplies of barley in 
Canada are more than double the 
10-year average, although slightly 
smaller than for the two previous 
seasons. Supplies of barley in Can- 
ada amounted to 241,000,000 bus for 
1944-45. During the 1932-41 10-year 
period Canada exported an average 
of 9,500,000 bus. Exports for 1943-44 
are estimated at about 34,000,000 bus, 
compared with 35,000,000 for 1942-43 
and only 2,000,000 in 1941-42. Do- 
mestic disappearance of barley in 
Canada amounted to 205,000,000 bus 
in 1943-44, compared with 166,000,- 
000 in 1942-43, and 77,000,000 for the 
10-year average. 

Disappearance of barley in the 
United States during the 1943-44 sea- 
son amounted to 408,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 446,000,000 during 1942- 
43, and 240,000,000 the 10-year aver- 
age. Consumption of barley for brew- 
ing and distilling amounted to 83,000,- 
000 bus in 1943-44, 79,000,000 in 1942- 
43, and 69,000,000 in 1941-42. Deduct- 
ing consumption of barley for seed 
and brewing and distilling, disappear- 
ance of barley for feed and other 
uses amounted to 302,000,000 in 1943- 
44, 339,000,000 in 1942-43, 252,000,- 
000 in 1941-42, and 162,000,000 the 
10-year average. Disappearance of 
barley in the United States during 
the first half of the 1944-45 season 
including shipments from Canada, 
amounted to 173,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 251,000,000 in the same 
period of 1943-44, and 270,000,000 for 
1942-43. 

Stocks of barley on Jan. 1, 1945, 
amounted to 213,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 218,000,000 a year ago. 
Should disappearance for the next six 
months equal that of last year, stocks 
on July 1, 1945, would be reduced to 
56,000,000 bus, not allowing for any 
imports compared with 76,000,000 
bus July 1, 1944. 

Barley prices are again near ceil- 
ing levels after dropping drom 15 
to 20c bu below ceilings for other 
than malting barley. Since ceiling 
levels were lowered the latter part 
of July, prices in January averaged 
lower than a year ago. In spite of 
this decline prices of most grades of 
barley are more than double the 10- 
year average. Malting barley is an 
exception. At Minneapolis No. 2 
malting barley average $1.31 in Jan- 
uary, compared with $1.37 in Jan- 
uary, 1944, and 73, for the 10-year 
January average. No. 3 barley, used 
principally for feed, averaged $1.13 bu 
at Kansas City in January, compared 
with $1.16 a year ago and 54c for the 
10-year average. The January Unit- 
ed States farm price was $1.02 bu, 
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compared with $1.08 a year ago and 
5le for the 10-year average. 

Barley prices are slightly higher 
relatively than corn or oats. Based 
on Kansas City prices, No. 3 barley 
at $1.13 averaged 2c bu more than 
No. 3 yellow corn in January. Dur- 
ing the 10-year (1933-42) period, 
January prices of barley averaged 9c 
bu less than corn. No. 3 white oats 
at 78c bu averaged 37c less than No. 
3 barley at Kansas City in January, 
while the 10-year average barley 
premium over oats was only 15c. 

Barley prices have advanced more 
than hogs or cattle. At Kansas City 
prices, 100 Ibs of good to choice hogs 
would, buy 12.8 bus of barley in Jan- 
uary, compared with 11.6 a year ago, 
18.1 in January, 1943, and 13.6 for 
the 10-year average. At the same 
market 100 lbs of good steers would 
buy 13 bus of barley in January, 1945, 
12 bus in January, 1944, 17.5 bus in 
January, 1943, and 16.9 during the 
10-year (1933-42) January average. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Revisions Approved 
in Proposed Georgia 
Feed Regulation 


Atlanta, Ga. — The new proposed 
feed law in Georgia, Senate Bill 74, 
has been revised to delete the “open 
formula” clause. In its place, for 
the purpose of clarification, the fol- 
lowing clause has been inserted: “... 
and provided, further, that nothing in 
this act shall be construed as requir- 
ing or compelling any manufacturer, 
mixer, jobber or distributor of feeds, 


‘ to disclose their trade formulas.” 


Quite drastic penalties for deficien- 
cies in feeding analysis have been 
written into the bill, although suf- 
ficient leeway has been allowed to 
preclude difficulty for honest man- 
ufacturers. The penalty clause is as 
follows: 

“Where any lot of feed or feeding 
stuff is found to be deficient to the 
extent of 10% or more in protein, on 
analysis by the state chemist, it shall 
be subject to a penalty of 25% of the 
purchase price of the feed. Where 
analysis by state chemist reveals a 
shortage of 15% or more in fats on 
any lot of feed or feedingstuff, it 
shall be subject to a penalty of 5% 
of the purchase price of the feed. 
Where any lot of feed or feeding- 
stuff is, upon examination by the 
state chemist, found to contain more 
than 15% excess crude fiber above 
that claimed in the registration, it 
shall be subject to a penalty of 10% 
of the purchase price of the feed; 
such penalties shall be cumulative.” 

The Georgia Feed Association re- 
ports that these amendments were 
adopted practically unanimously by 
the House and Senate and the bill 
now goes back to the Senate con- 
ference committee. If the conference 
committee approves the amendments, 
the bill becomes a law. 
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The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } 


Head Office; MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Feb. 1 Canadian Wheat 
Stocks 54,000,000 Bus 
Below a Year Ago 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada’s supply of 
wheat on Feb. 1 is reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics to have 
totaled 492,000,000 bus, compared 
with 546,000,000 on the same date in 
previous year. Although total ex- 
ports during the first four months of 
the crop year were slightly above 
those of a year ago they have now 
fallen behind. 

Export clearances overseas to Feb. 
1, 1945, were about 18,000,000 bus 
ahead of the comparable period last 
year, but imports of Canadian wheat 
into the United States have declined 
sufficiently to pull total exports below 
the level of the first six months of 
crop year 1943-44. 

Total exports of wheat and flour in 
terms of wheat in the six months 
ending January are given at 138,- 
500,000 bus, as against 159,600,000 bus 
in the corresponding period last year. 

The bureau states it is going to be 
increasingly difficult to keep close 
to last year’s rate of exports since 
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American imports were running high 
during the latter half of the crop 
year. Wheat exports for 1943-44 to- 
taled 283,200,000 bus and another 60,- 
500,000 bus were exported as flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE ENDS QUICKLY 


A strike at the shop of the Smith 
Baking Co., Lincoln, Neb., that start- 
ed March 12 was short lived and the 
men were back at work the following 
night, assured of increases in wages. 
Under the agreement reached be- 
tween the company, the local union, 
the U. S. Labor Department, the min- 
imum wage level for workers in Lin- 
coln was raised from 40c to 50c an 
hour, and night workers will receive 
an additional 5c an hour. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISCUSSES NUTRITION 

New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists at its March 13 
meeting had for its speaker Dr. Israel 
S. Kleiner, professor of biochemistry 
and physiology at the New York 
Medical College. He spoke on some 
newer aspects of carbohydrate me- 
tabolism. 
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Reduction in Accident Frequency 
Follows Analysis, Speaker States 


New York, N. Y.—Reduction in the 
frequency and severity of accidents 
in the bakery was the subject dis- 
cussed at the March 12 meeting of 
the Metropolitan Production Men’s 
Club, in an address by Charles R. 
Fuller, district engineer of the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Mr. Fuller took 1,500 recent cases 
and classified them into the major 
bakery operations of ingredient han- 
dling; mixing and preparation room; 
in the bakeshop and wrapping opera- 
tions; and plant maintenance and 
garage. He reported that 14% re- 
sulted in handling raw materials, 
11% in mixing and preparation, 50% 
in slicing and wrapping and 25% in 
maintenance and garage work. 

While not as spectacular as a ma- 
chine accident, accidents in handling 
materials and objects by improper 
lifting is a bad source of bakery ac- 
cidents. Education in correct lifting 
and on the spot correction by the 
foreman will aid in controlling these, 
but mechanical lifting and handling 
devices should be substituted for man- 
ual operations wherever possible. 

Employees should also be taught 
proper control of racks. Wheels 
should be regularly lubricated and 
bumpers placed around fixed objects. 
Foremen should stop unsafe practices 
in their operation, the speaker said. 

Mr. Fuller emphasized the use of 
good commercial guards on machin- 
ery and foolproof type stop switches. 
He pointed out the importance of a 
good floor maintenance program, in- 
cluding repair of holes, clean up of 
spillages and removal of any accumu- 
lation of crumbs at wrapping and 
slicing machines. Care in storage 
and a check on any indications of 
possible collapse of walls, columns or 
beams, are also needed to prevent 
trouble. 

A mask bearing the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines seal of approval for protec- 
tion against exposure to ammonia, 
sulphur dioxide or any other noxious 
gas used as the refrigerant, should 
be readily available outside the com- 
pressor room. Cleanliness and good 
housekeeping in the bakery also help 
prevent nuisance claims of foreign 
substances. 


In summing up, Mr. Fuller said: 
“First, analyze your accidents to de- 
termine where they are happening. 
Next, take your problem to your su- 
pervisors and enlist their help. Then, 
all working together, go out and do 
something about it, but concentrate 
your efforts on the problems that are 
causing your greatest losses.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURNED CALGARY BAKERY 
PLANS TO REBUILD PLANT 


Reconstruction of the Palace Bak- 
ery, Calgary, Alta., has been decided, 
according to an announcement by 
Norman Libin, owner. The work will 
involve expenditure of approximately 
$250,000 for the new building and 
equipment. 

Permission to rebuild the plant has 
been secured from Ottawa, and the 
priority for baking equipment re- 
quired from the United States has 
also been secured by Mr. Libin. 

The site of the new bakery is not 
known at present, but building plans 
call for a 240-ft frontage and space 
for an auditorium seating 125 people 
which will be available for meetings 
by local associations. 

The building will be a long, low 
structure of reinforced concrete. The 
surrounding grounds will be land- 
scaped, following the latest trend of 
industries. 

The new plant will be staffed by 
the former employees of the bakery, 
who have been kept on the payroll 
since the fire, Mr. Libin said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STUDENTS VISIT BAKERIES 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Staff and stu- 
dents of the Dunwoody Baking School 
visited the National Tea Co. Bakery 
in Minneapolis recently. William 
Booth, superintendent, welcomed the 
group and conducted them on a tour 
through the plant, which produces 
bread, rolls, doughnuts and cakes. 
The group also visited the Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis. H. J. Roy, 
production superintendent, welcomed 
the visitors and with the assistance 
of H. Wortman, conducted them 
through the plant. This bakery pro- 
duces bread and doughnuts. 
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G.I.—Pal, can you tell me the dif- 
erence between perseverance and ob- 
stinacy? 

Ditto—One is a strong will and the 
other is a strong won't. 


¥ ¥ 


She.—I’m positive there’s a man 
following us. 

Her.—What’ll we do? 

She.—Let’s match for him. 
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MEDICAL 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY Sandy joined a golf club and was 
SALINA, KANSAS told by the professional: that if his 
name was on his golf balls and they 
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were lost, they would be returned 











to him when found. 
“Good,” said the Scot. “Put my 
name on this ball.” 


The pro. obeyed. 

“There’s just one more thing,” went 

Customer.—The sausages you sent 
HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT me were meat at one end and bread 
crumbs at the other. 


on the Scot. ‘Can ye squeeze ‘Hours 
Bud Buchanan.—Alas, Madam, that 


AMERICAN MaIb FLOUR clout you also put M.D, ater 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES || “=. 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 10 to 3’ on it = 
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H O US TO N M ILLI N G CO. The waitress wondered why the el- 


derly man was eating while his wife 
Houston, Texas merely stared out the window. 
“Aren’t you hungry?” she asked 
the lady. 


NY \ Bi ees Vy, “Sure am, daughter,” was the reply. 
SY Zz s i “I’m jest a-waitin’ till Paw gits 
~4 $ AS” through with the teeth.” 


— eee 
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J. C. Green.—What does that young 
boy of yours do? 

Jim Schoonmaker.—He’s a girl 
scout. 

J. C——You mean a boy scout. 

Jim.—No, he’s always out scouting 
for girls. 
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George.—You say the bill collector 
is downstairs? 


Wife.—Yes. 

George.—Well, tell him to take 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth a 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear a ie 


A retailer, annoyed because he had 
to wait several months for a large 
order, wired the manufacturer: “Can- 
cel immediately.” 

Back came a wire:- “Regret cannot 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 











cancel immediately. You must take 
your turn,” 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR | cs 


‘. . . Two re i h 
Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye house ak dan nt geen a 


- 3 when to their surprise they heard 
White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal voices saying: 
Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands “Go away! Leave us alone! Go 
of the most critical bakers away!” 


The men turned to each other 
GLOBE MILLING Co nervously. “How is it we can hear 
° them but can’t see them?” 
WATERTOWN, WIS. “Because,” said the moaning voice 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” of the ghosts, “our sheets haven't 








come back from the laundry.” 
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Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 


Thomas, A. Vaughan .............ee00. 
MUN Sas Ves 6:65 65 ¥6.00b00% 60 
Tidewater Grain Co. ...........0. ebeee 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. .............- 
arenes Grain OO. a siccicce eee cdevoee 
SEINE. METIME GB... Sicccccvcvcesscee 
Twin City Machine Co. ..........000. 

WO ON GR. «is c.vnepecivcces 

Union Machinery Co. ....... d¢éanve 


MIMS VUNIES, DEIR: 60 54.66.6660 0bb cob 00 seen 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ... 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company.... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ......... 
Victor Chemical Works ,.......esee.e05 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 
Voigt Milling Co. ...sccseccseees eovsee 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........ 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co... 
Wamego Milling Co. .......ccceeeeeees 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........... 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .......eese00e ee 
Weevil-Cide Co., The .....s.ecceseceees 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 30, 
Western Assurance Co. 
W. A. Co-operative Flour & Grain Ex- 


eee ee eee ee 


DOTt AGFONCY cccseccccccvcccscvece 
Western Canada Flour “Mills Co., Lta.. 
Western Milling Co. ....cseeeceseees ee 
Western Star Mill Co. ...csccseeeeeeees 
White, Bob ......... COCE CE SES OOS SOC COS 
WIS BG GO. cc ccccvcccscccvsccsoscses 
Whitewater Flour Mills OO, cvcccvccces 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ........s.0005 ° 
Williams Bros. Co. ..... eececrecscecens 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. coeces 
Wolf Milling Co. ..... Sond eheveosteces 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd..... Seceoceccceces 
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N-RICHMENT-A* 
with 
10% Safety Factor 


-WAY 









i} a 
WY 
TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A _ Gan 


This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of %4 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 








/ MSERVICE 
™L YG 


TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A @ When the engineer is called upon to run a “precise level” he does his 


This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 
rate of 2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A 


This type has sodium iron pyrophosphate 
as its source of iron and is compounded 
to be fed at the rate of 2 oz. of N-RICH- 
MENT-A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 





shooting from the firm — yet adjustable — foundation of a tripod. For de- 
pendability in maintaining uniform enrichment levels too the miller can turn 
to the broad — yet flexible — support of N-A’s 3-Way Service. 


So choose the type of N-Richment-A best suited to your needs for — 
1 The best in enrichment concentrates. 
2 N-A’s technical field service. 
3 N-A enrichment feeders. 


For further details on N-A’s 3-WAY ENRICHMENT SERVICE call your local 
WST representative. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 








BELLEVILLE 9 - NEW JERSEY 


Represented in Principal Cities 


*Registered Trademark 














